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PREFACE. 


rpi-IIS introduction maj’’ stand as a preface both to the present 
-L volume and to the- scries of those which it is trusted may 
follow it. 

Requests have often reached me for educational documents which I 
have found it dilFicult immediately to supply owng to the document 
in question never having been printed or the volume in which it is 
contained being out of print. At the Conference of Directors of 
- Public Instruction which met at Delhi in 1917 I enquired if a reprint 
of important educational records would be useful. The reply was in 
the affirmative.* The Bureau of Education has since that date been 
collecting and sifting such records. Other duties and frequent inter- 
ruptions have prevented me from gathering them together and 
putting them into proper form. The first volume, mth records extend- 
ing from the earliest times to 1839, is now ready. It has been particularly 
difficult to prepare ; and it is hoped that succeeding volumes may follow 
more rapidly. 

The early history of education in India is a matter of peculiar 
interest. The efforts of the missionaries, the growth of a conseiousness ' 
of responsibility for the instruction of the people (at a time when, in 
England, this task was hardly regarded as a public duty), the dawning 
of a recognition of the enormous difficulties involved in such a duty, 
the polemics which led to the momentous decision to introduce the 
'western system of learning lor the middle class — ^these subjects, linlced 
as they are with the names of striking personalities, j)resent a fascinat- 
ing field of study. The story has been told by Trevelyan, Syed Mahmud 
S. Sattianadhan, F. W. Thomas and H. R. James.f 

■ * lleport of the Conference of Directors of Public Instruction, 1017. Dollir, 1917 (p. 20). 

t C. E. Trevelyan, On the Education of the People of India. London, 1838. 

Syed JIajisiood, A History of Education in India, 17&1 to 1S93. Aligarh, 189.7. 

S. SATTaiAN.tDiiAN, History of Education in the Madras Picsidcncy. Jlndr.is, 1891. 

E. W. Thomas, The History and Prospects of British Education in India. London, 189). 

II, R, James, Education and Statesmanship in India. London, 1917, 
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Tile present work is not a liistoiy of cclncation,in India. It is a 
reprint of documents. I'liosc documcnls arc, for the convenience of 
the reader and with a view to Ihoir arrangement, connected by brief 
narratives. But in no sense arc tlicsc narratives to lie construed as 
forming a history. The important jiarl. consists in the documents tliem- 
selves. Possiblj'' t.hcse may yet. assist, in guiding some future 
student in the compilation of a history of this subject more elaborate 
than those which have yet ajipcarcd. 

Nor is the present collection the lirst of its kind. Among earlier 
collections may be mentioned the following. An Appendix to the 
Minutes of Evidence of the Select Committee of 1832 on the Affairs of 
the East India Company contains, in addition to Eisher’s Jlcmoir (of 
which more anon), a number of ofTicial papers dealing with early educa- 
tion in India. The Eccords of the JIadras Government edited b}’^ 
Arbuthnot in 1855 f contain a valuable record so far as that Presidency 
is concerned, as well as records of more general interest. The collec- 
tion of despatches from the Home Government publi.shcd in 1870 furnishes 
documents for the period from 185-1 to ISGS.j; IIowcll also in his works§ 
has collected a number of oflicial pa))crs. These boolcs, however, arc out 
of print. It is also necessary, in dealing with them, at once to supjdc- 
ment and to exercise selection. 

This first volume covers the period from .about 1781 to 1839. 
The documents deal with early private enterjirisc and the aclivii.y, first 
of individual servants of the ICast Indi.-i Com})any, then of the Comjjany 
itself ; the foundation of institul.ion8, many 'of which have survived 

* Minutes of Evidence tal-cii before the Etlrct Committee of tht- Iloner of Common^t on the Affairs 
of the East India Oompanyt February htth to ,1uly27tfu I Puhtic, J^rintc’d l>y order of tlio llon'blo 

Court of Directors, London, 1833. (Appendix I.) 

Selections from the Eccords of the Jfndra* * * § Gorcnmifid Fo. //, Vajicrs relating to Public Instruct' 
ion, comprising a memorandum of the proceedings of the Madras Government in the Department of 
Public Instruction with an appendix coiUaining all ihc more imporfanf papers recorded on the subjects 
Compiled by A. J. Arbuthnot, JIndrns, 1855. 

!jl Selections from ihc Eccords of ihc Government of India, Home Department, A’o. LXXVI, A collection 
of Despatches from ihc Home Government on the subject of Education in India, IS5I to ISGS. Calcutln, 
1S70. 

§ P. A, Hov'ell, Education in India, prior to 1S5I and in 1S70-7I, Calcutta, IS72 and Xotcon 
^ke state of Education during 1SGG-G7, Cnlcuttn, 1808. 
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in some form or otlicr till lo-flay ; the first grant in aid of edneation 
and ilic marliincry devised for utilising it : the surveys made with a ' 
view to a wide dissemination of knowledge; the transfer of public 
interest and public funds from the pursuit of the old learning of 
the cast to that of the western literature and science and to the 
study of the English language. Lord Auckland’s minute of 1839 
closes not only the controversy between tl c orientalists and the 
oecident alists but also a definite period, characterised by its own theories 
and enterprises — a period of vague but often heroic beginnings, which 
jiavcd the way for the despatch of 1854 and the gradual realisation of 
an ordered policy. 

The arrangement adopted is topical and chronological. This 
seemed desirable in order to bring together documents dealing with the 
same subject but with some regard to the sequence of their production. 

It does not profess to be jicrfect, but it is hoped that, on the whole, it 
will conduce to convenience for the reader. A chronological list of 
documents and a short index arc included. When the series is com- 
plete it is ])roposed to publish a combined list and a combined 
index. There is also a tabular statement of events in India and in the 
general world of thought, which may help to locate and illumine the 
jioints of progrc.ss indicated in the .documents. 

The records which have contributed most to the volume arc those 
of the Government of India, This is natural, since the object is to 
avoid detail and to concentrate on the general and the essential. But 
the record otTlces of the larger provinces also have been requisitioned 
and have provided useful material. 

The documents themselves occur in four forms. First, there 
are originals. An example of these is document No. 31, which has 
probably never been copied and on-the margin of Avhich arc still to be 
seen the obseiwations of Blacaulay witten in liis own hand. (The 
observations arc reproduced in the print.) Second, there are early 
prints. Examples of these arc numerous ; among them may be 
mentioned documents nos. G, 8, 9, 21,._etc. Third, there are^old hand- 
yritten copies of the originals. Fottrih, there are copies of these or of the 
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originals made by the record office. All these foitr, save the first, offer 
difficulties of readings. Even the prints are -not perfect ; the first 
and second prints of Macaulay’s Minute contain curious (though 
unimportant) variations. The third class is, not unnaturally, full of 
obvious errors — the result of carelessness in copying or of ignorance. One 
finds ‘ thing ’ written for ‘ think,’ ' last ’ for ‘ lost ’, ‘ owing ’ for 
‘ owning,’ ' conduct ’ for ‘ contact,’ ' taught ’ for ' thought, ‘ exacted ’ 
for ' exalted,’ ‘ execute ’ for ' excuse,’ etc. There are also instances 
of impossible grammar. Such errors have been corrected in the 
present print. ' n the other hand, eccentricities of spelling have 
been preserved ; and no attempt has been made, save in the connect- 
ing narratives, to render spelling consistent. 

A document of particular interest for this period is Fisher’s Memoir. 
Though it deals mainly with details and with individual institutions, its 
description of them sheds a flood of light upon the spirit and tendency 
of the times. I was urged to reprint it in full. At one time L had 
intended to do so. On a further consideration of this point, I have 
come to the conclusion that, in days when economy of printing is for a 
variety of reasons desirable, this course was hardly justifiable. "The 
arrangement of the Memoir is necessarily defective, dealing as it often 
does twice or thrice over with the same institutions at different stages 
of their development. There is a good deal of material which, while 
it will not repay reprinting, is hardly separable from more valuable 
passages. Lastly, the elaborate statements in tabular form, which 
form one of its most interesting features, are difficult to reproduce. I 
have therefore (apart from allusions in the connecting narratives) put 
the main outlines of this work and some of its more illuminating 
passages into the form of an appendix. 

My thanks are due to Mr. G. R. Kaye, who has zealously assisted 
me in the study and elimination of large numbers of records 'and who 
is responsible for the appendix summarising Fisher’s Memoir ; to the 
Records Officers for the ready supply of manuscripts, etc.; to 
Mr. Sanial of the Calcutta Historical Society ; to Sir Michael Sadler, to 
whom I am indebted for advice and for the valuable suggestion of a 
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statemeni ol contemporaneous events and to Mr. Buslibrook- 
Williams for the checking of that statement and perusal of the work 
in manuscript. 


SuiLA ; 


H. SHAEP, 

Educational Commissioner loitli the 

Government of India. 


The 25 th October, 1919. 
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Selections from Educational Records 


CHAPTER 1. 

Early Enterprise. 

" Education is no exotic in India. There is no country where 
the love of learning had so early an origin or has exercised so lasting and 
powerful an influence. From the simple poets of the Yedic ago to the 
Bengali pliilosopher of the present day there has been an uninterrupted 
succession of teachers and scholars. The immense literature which 
this long period has produced is thoroughly penetrated with the 
scholastic spirit : and the same spirit lias left a deep impression on 
the social conditions of the people among whom that literature was 
produced.”’® 

In the laws of Manu and other Dharnia Sfistras, there is informa- 
tion about the regulations of the studies of the upper classes, particular!}'- 
the Brahmans, but there is no record of any instruction for the lower 
classes; and even with reference to the "twice born” there is little 
indication of the extension of education. Famous seats of learning 
were Taxila — at the beginning of the Cluistian era, Ujjaiu in the early 
ccntiuies of that era, Ayodhia, Nalanda and Pataliputra (Patna) during 
the Gupta period, and Benares; and later on Sringcri in Mysore 
and Nadia in Bengal, Taxila, Nalanda and Pataliputra were Bhuddist 
centrc.s. Fa-IIicn describes briefly tiic monasteries at Pataliputra, 
Hiuen Tsiang and I-Tsing that at Nalanda ; etc. 


'l X'. W. Thomas, 1'hc llielory and VrosyccU of British Bducalion in India. 1’. 1. 
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Selections from Educational Eecords 


Wliatever may liave been Ibc ellecfc of the jftluslim conquest of 
India on education, tbe Emperor i\Jcbar took considerable interest in 
the subject, as the following interesting passage from the Ain-i- 
Akbari* shows: — 

“ In every countrj', but especially in Hindustan, boys arc kept for years at 
school, where they learn the consonants and \'owcls. A great portion of the life 
of the students is wasted by making them read many books. His Majesty orders 
that every school boy should first learn to write the letters of the Alphabet, and 
also learn to trace their several forms. lie ought to learn the shape and name 
of each letter, which may be done in two days, when the boy should proceed 
to mrite the joined letters.- They ma)' be pmetised for a week, after which the 
boy should learn some prose and poctr}' by heart, and then commit to memory some 
verses to the praise of God, or moral sentences, each written separately. Caro is 
to bo taken that ho learns to understand everything himself; but the teacher 
may assist him a little. He ought then for some time to be daily practised in 
writing a hemistich or a verse, and will soon acquire a current liand. Tlic 
teacher ought especially to look after five things : Icnowlcdgc of the letters ; 
meanings of words ; the hemistich ; the verse ; the fonner lesson. If this 
method of teaching be adopted, a boy will learn in a month, or even in a day, 
what it took others years to understand, so much so that jicoplc will be quite 
astonished. Every boy ought to read books on morals, arithmetic, the notation 
peculiar to arithmetic, agriculture, mensuration, geometry, astronomy, 
physiognomy, household matters, the nilcs of Government, medicine, logic, 
the. tabi’i, riyazi, and ilahi sciences, and history ; all of which may be gradually 
acquired. 

In studying (Sanscrit, Students ought to learn the Bajudearan, Niyal, Bcdanfa, 
and Batanjal. No one should be allowed to neglect those things which the 
present time requires. 

These regulations shed a new light on schools, and cast a bright lustre 
over Madrasahs.” " 

“ Education in India under tbe British Government,” says Howell, 
” was first ignored, then violently and successfully opposed, then con- 
ducted on a system now universally admitted to be erroneous and 
finally placed on its present footing.”'!’ The East India Comj)any 
was not specially interested in education. There was no State system 


* Pp. 27S-270. Ed. Blochinann. Tho spelling nnd diaorilical marks are taken from (lie text 
quoted. 

t Education in British India, by AiiTUun Howccl, Esq., Calcutta, 1872. 
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EarJn Enterprise 

fif cducfiiion in England, and interference by the State was resented. 
India liad her own ]>Iacc.s of education. There were .scats of Sanskrit 
and Arabic learning. 'J'hcre wore indigenous schools reported to 
number 12,in.S in the Madras Pre.sidenc}* in 1822, and estimated at 
lOD.OOO in llengal in IS:!."). Fisher’s Memoir (1827) shows 188,050 
pupils under instruction out of a population of 12,850,9*11 in 
districts in Madras, or 1 in 07. Tlie paucity of pupils, the lack of 
facilities for educating girls and (he jwimitivc nature of the instruc- 
tion and di.«oi])linc are described by Mr. Adam, some of llie results of 
whose enquiries are accc'-silde in theColn/ttfi Ecrictr, Volume 11, 1844. 
The system np])car.s to have been insullicient and incfTcct ive. But, 
if England could get on without a State organisation, there seemed 
little reason to introduce one in India; and the Company was at first 
a trading rather than a ruling corporation. 

The earliest efforts to introduce any form of education beyond 
the indigenous system emanated from missionaries, private societies 
and individuals, wlicther ofiicials or others. 

In a de.'^jiatch of 1059, the Court of Directors had declared tlieir 
oarne.'l do.'^irc by nil possible, moans to jnopagate the (sospcl. lilis- 
sionaries were allowed to embark on their shijjs. A missionary clause 
was embodied in the ('barter of 1098. The following extract from a 
7,)c.spaich of the Court of Directors, dated the IGth February 1787, is 
of interest as regard.s Madras, alluding as it does to the efforts of 
Swartz, whose name is still remembered ns a j)ionccr of education in 
that Prc.sidcncy. 

)»{ **'• ❖ 

Tlic utility and import.ance of establishing a free nml direct, comiminica- 
linn with tho Natives, iiaving hem sensibly cxparionccd during the Into war 
in India, and their acquiring a knowledge of tho l^nglish language being tho 
most, cllcclna! means of nccomjilishing this dosirnblo object, it is with. great pleasure, 
we learn from Mr. .Tohn Sulivnn, our late Resident at Tnnjoro, that ho had, seconded 


* Vernacular ntiurafton in Jicngal and Jiihnr i 

jrvf/mUlf/! to {Jarrrnwmi in JSZO and ir/M n hrirf rirw of {ft ;w/ and prctcnl rendition, 

Ihi' IIky, J. Oatciittn, IHGH. 
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in liis laiidnblo nndortnking by (be zcfllons cxcriions of fbo Rovd. Jlr. Swartz, 
prevailed on the Rajab of Tanjoro, and tbcRajabsof tbe great, and little Marawar 
to establish schools for teaching English at Tanjore, Raincncdaporain and 
Shevagnnga, the capitals of their respective countries, the two latter assigning 
Pagodas 300 (three liundred) each, for the support of their two seminaries. 
These works of peace IMr. Sulivan informs us have been intemipted by the 
calamities of War, and the funds assigned for their support neccssarilj' diverted 
to other purposes, but wo hope they will revive with the restoration of tranquillity. 

Ilighlj’- approving of institutions calculated to establi.sh mutual good 
faith ; to enlighten the minds of the Natives and to impre.ss them with sentiments 
of esteem and respect for this British nation, by making them acquainted with the 
leading features of our Government .so favourable to the rights and hajrpiness of 
mankind; we have dotormined to evince our desire of promoting their .s'ucccss, by 
contributing 250 pagodas j’or annum towards the support of each of the schools 
above mentioned, and of an)' other school wliich may be opened for the same 
purpose, and we accordingly direct you to pay .such schools, respectively the 
amiual stipend of 250 pagodas, flattering ourselves that our e.vample will excite 
the Native Princes in alliance with us to .similar and more extensive benefactions. 

Jl: ^ s|: .■<; 

After tlic battle of Plaasc)' and ilie nssnmpt.ion of wider powers 
by the Company, its officers began to view attempts at jn’oselytisa- 
tion with alarm. AVlien Carey, Illarshman and Ward reached India 
towards the close of the eighteenth century, fearful of compulsory re- 
patriation, they settled in the little Danish colony of Serampore. 
Their zeal, out-running their discretion, brought them into trouble in 
1807 ; only the intervention of the Danish Government saved them 
from removal to surveillance in Calcutta ; and the Court of Directors 
issued a despatch, dated the 7th September 1808,* declaring strict 
religious neutrality and refusing to lend authority to any attempt 
to propagate the Christian religion. The following passages may be 
quoted : — 

Hs , sj: 5|: 

We observe with great satisfaction the temjicrato and jcspectful conduct of 
the society of Missionaries in the discussions which took place on the subject 


* Priiitetl in J. W. ICayf/s ChrhUanUtj in India ; nn historical narrativCf p. 61U. 
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of the Publications to which your attention was directed and of the measures 
which you felt yourselves called upon to adopt, and we entirel}' approve of the 
permission which you granted to them of continuing their Press at Serampore. 
Their residence at that place would probably bo attended witli little additional 
inconvenience to your Government, and we conclude moreover that the British 
Authority has long ago been established at the different Danish Settlements in 
India. We arc well aware that the progress of the Slissionaries, both Catholic 
and Protestant, for a long period of years has not been attended with injurious 
consequences ; their numbers have not been suffieient to excite alarm and their 
general conduct has been prudent and conciliating, and we have no reason to 
suppose that the mere circulation, in a peaceable and unobtrusive manner j of 
translations of the Scriptures is likely to be attended with consequences 
dangerous to the public safety. 

« ^ 4 ; 

In adverting to your prohibition of the public preaching in Calcutta to the 
Hindoos and llahomedans, at the time when we approve of this measure of pre- 
caution, we do not uqderstand you to object to the Missionaries decently performing 
at| their usual places of residence the duties of their Religion in Chapels or 
Rooms at which admittance may be given to their Converts or to other Christians. 
We presume that the number of Chaplains whicli wo have appropriated for the 
performance of Religious duties at Calcutta is sufficient for all the British and 
other Inhabitants of that place who comprehend the English Language ; but we 
do not collect it to have been your intention to preclude other Christians there from 
hearing Divine Service performed in a Language which they understand. 

Having thus explained to you as briefly as possible the principles on which we 
wish you to act with regard to the Missionaries, it remains for us only to advert to 
your suggestion that we should “ discourage any accession to the number of 
Missionaries actually employed under the protection of the British Government in 
India in the work of Conversion.” You arc of course aware that many of the 
meritorious Individuals who have devoted themselves to those labours were not 
British Subjects or living under our authority, and that none of the Missionaries 
have proceeded to India with our license. 

Sj' 

In conveying to j’ou our approbation of the control which you had determined 
to exercise with regard to such Publications as might issue from the Press of the 
Missionaries, we trust that it will be found not only salutary to the interests of 
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Government but even satisfactor}’- to tbo considerate part of the Missionaries 
themselves. They must he aware that it is quite consistent with doing all justice 
to the excellency of the motives on which they act, to apprehend that their 
zeal may sometimes require a check, and that it may bo useful and necessary to 
introduce the control or superintendence of Government, whose responsibility for 
the public tranquillity will force it to direct its views to those political considera- 
tions which the zeal of the hEssionaries might overlook. 

These passages are of interest, as giving an early instance of press- 
censorship and as stating the attitude of Government in regard to 
religion. 

The British Government have never swerved from this position 
of neutrality. But education has come to be distinguished from 
proselytisation ; mis.sion effort has received state support ; and a long 
list of honoured names testifies to the solid educational work which 
missionaries have accomplished in India. 

It is not necessary to dwell on the efforts of private societies. In 
1789, the Calcutta Free School Society was founded for the education 
of Europeans. Others, such as the Calcutta Benevolent Institution < 
were the outcome of missionary enterprise. 

^ Later came the Calcutta School Book Society, the Calcutta School 
Society, the Society for promoting the Education of the Poor witliin 
the Government of Bombay and the Bombay Native School Book and 
School Society. 

Among individuals there were Captain Doveton, General Claude 
Martin, David Hare and others. The growing interest of Indians them- 
selves was exemplified in Earn Mohan Roy and others. Officials, too, 
though this was no recognised part of their duties, founded institu- 


* In 1822 Mr. Carey, son of Dr. Caroy, was reprimanded by Government for not adhering 
strictly to thopolioyof neutrality. AIottor,datodFort William, 5th July 1822, nddressedtoSirD, 
Ochterlony, reads — “ His Excellency the Governor General in Council has perceived with nltich 
rogrot the highly injudicious and objectionable course pursued by Mr. Carey in introducing the sacred 
boohs of Scripture ns school books in institutions of so recent a date and in such a state of society as 
that of Rnjpootanah. Mr. Caroy will receive injunctions through his father, the Reverend Doctor 
Carey, to discontinue the use in schools under his charge of thoChristian Scriptures 'and all religions 
tracts calculated to excite alarm as to our motives in the minds of the Native*’.” 
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Early Enterfrise 

tions. In 1781 Warren Hastings founded tke Calcutta Madrassa, tlie 
main and special object of which was “ to qualify the sons of Muham- 
madan gentlemen for responsible and lucrative offices in the State, 
even at that date largely monopolised by the Hindus.”* The cost was 
at &st privately defrayed by the Governor-General ; but after two 
years he was reimbursed and the institution was handed over to 
Government. In 1792, Jonathan Duncan, the Resident at Benares, 
founded the Benares Sanslcrit College, which was maintained by Govern- 
ment. The Commissioner of the Deccan started a college for Hindu 
learning at Poona, utilising part of the fund established by the 
Peshwas for the support of Pandits.'f In the Delhi district ]\Ir. Fraser 
founded schools for the instruction of “ children of the zamindars 
or peasantry, in reading and mritiug the Persian language, at an 
expense to himself of about Es. 200 per mensem.” 

Thus, though the Company had as yet assumed no responsibility 
for the education of the people, its individual officers here and 
there applied public funds to the maintenance of institutions of oriental 
learning. Two early documents are connected with these institutions. 

On the 17th April, 1781, the Governor-General issued a minute relative 
to the Calcutta JIadrassa. In the Government order of the 13th 
January, 1792, Lord Cornwallis apjiroved the proposal of the Resident 
at Benares for the foundation of the Benares Sanskrit College. 

The documents referred to are here reproduced togetlier with 
the project put forward by the Resident at Benares, and Mr. Fraser’s 
scheme. 

(1) Minute hy the Governor-General, Warren Hastings, dated the 17th 

Afril mi.% 

In the month of September 1780 a petition was presented to mo by a consider- Mhmle hy 
able number of Mussulmen of credit and learning, who attended in a body for that Warren Haslinys, 

17S1. 


* Lducation in British India by Aiiraun IIowkli., p. 1. , 

t Another version says tliat the institution was charged to tho Company. Probably tho ox- 
planation is tliat tiio Company liad assumed managomont of tho Dakshna Fund. Soo Fisher’s 
Memoir quoted in Appendix A, p. 198. ' 

t Printed in Bengal : Past and Present, VUI, 1911, p. lOS i. 

C 2 
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I 

Minute by purpose praying that I -would use iny influence -wath a stranger of the name of 
Warren Hastings, Mudgid O’din who was then lately aixived at the Presidency to persuade him to 
1781 — contd.^ remain there for the instruction of young students in the Mahomedan law, and 

in such other sciences as are taught in the Mahomedan schools for which he was 
represented to be uncommonly qualified. They represented that this was a 
favourable occasion to establish a Madressa or College, and Mudgid O’din the fittest 
person to form and preside in it, that Calcutta was already become the scat of a 
great empire, and the resort of persons from all parts of Hindoostan^ and Deccan, 
that it had been the pride of cverj' polished court and the wisdom of every 
well regulated Government both in India and in Persia to promote by such 
institutions the growth and extention of liberal knowledge, that in India only 
the traces of them now remain, the decline of learning having accompanied that 
of the Mogul Empire, that the numerous offices of our Government which 
required men of improved abilities to fill and the care which had been occasionally 
obsen^ed to select men of the first eminence in the science of jurisprudence to 
ofiiciate as judges in the criminal and assessors in the Civil Courts of Judicature, 
and (I hope this addition will irot be imputed to me as ostentation on an ocfeasipn 
in which the sincerity of what I shall hereafter propose for the public patronage 
will be best evident by my onm example) the belief which generally prevailed 
that men so accomplished usually met with a distinguished reception from myself 
[which] afforded them particular encouragement, to hope that a proposal of this 
nature would prove acceptable to the actual Government. 

This was the substance of the Petition which I can only repeat from my 
memory, ha-dng mislaid the original. 

I dismissed them with a promise of complying with their wishes to the 
utmost of my power. I sent for the man oir whom they had bestowed srtch en- 
comiums and prevailed upon him to accept of the office designed for him. He 
opened his school about the beginiring of October and has bestowed an unremitted 
attention orr it to this time, with a success and reputation which have justified 
the expectation which has been formed of it. Many students have already 
finished their education urrder his instructions and have received their dismission 
in form and marry dismissed unloro-wn to me. The master supposing himself 
limited to a fixed monthly sum which would not admit a larger number besides 
day scholars, he has at this time forty boarders mostly natives of these Provinces, 
but some sojourners from other parts of India. Among them I had the satisfac- 
tion of seeing on the last new year’s day. Some who had come from the districts 
of Cashmeer, Guzarat, and one from the Carnatic. 

I am assured that the want of suitable accommodation alone prevents an 
increase of the number. For this reason I have lately made a purchase of a con- 
venient piece of ground near the Boita Connah in a quarter of the town called 



Minute ill/ 11‘rtrmj Httslhup 


0 


J’mlpolicr nnd liavf laid Ilia foundation of a Mjuaro building for a inadrissa coii- 
.'■tnictad on tlia plan of .>.iinilar cdifict-i in o(Ii«>r parts of India. 

Thus far I havo pro'-i-cutod tlu> undortaking on iny own innans and with no 
vi'rv lilioral .Mipidit"' I am now cou'-traimsl to recoinniPiid it- to tlie Bpard. and 
through that channid to tho llon’bh’ Court of Directors for a more adetjuate and 
iwnnancnt endowment . 

Uy an estimate of the building which with a jilan and elevation of it. shall 
aeromjciny thi-^ minute the whole eo^i of it will be 51 ,000 Arcol Uupees, to which 
I shall bog le.ivi' to aild the priee of the ground being C,‘JS0 Sa llujtces. The 
amount of both i^ Areot nipees ."iT,? jrj-2-1 1. It shall bo my care to jtrovent 
an e,\re.-s of thi-sum which I reipiesl may be placed to the Comp!in 3 ''s accounts, 
and a bond allowed me for the amount and that 1 inav be enabled b}’ the sanc- 
tion of the Hoard to exeeute this work'. 

I must fikewi-v projKi'-e that a parcel of land tnav be assigned for the. growing 


charge of this foundation. 

The jire.H'iit eX|H'me is as follow.s : — 

.S’ICCI. 

Its. 

Ti:^ l*f<' ♦ j" r immUi . , . . .... 31K) 

to Scliol if% 7 to (i |»t T in‘int!t . . .... 'I'mZ 

A 3 

nDU‘<^ frnt ltH> 


The day i-chol.ir' pay nothing. In the prtiporfion of the above e.vjiensn an 
establi-hment of Kfl bcimlars may In- estimated at 10,000 Knpees per month at 
tlie ntmo-t. I v,-mild nwommend that the rents of one or more. Monsa nr village,H 
in the neighbourluxvl of the place he. ns.igiuHl for the monthly e.xpence of the 
projxi-ed .Madras a and that it bt> referreii to the Committee of Kevennn to provide 
and make the endowment and to regulate the. mode of eidlection and jiii^uno.ut. 
in Mieh a mamu-r as to !i.'; ami asci'rtain the lunount and periods of both and jire- 
vejit any future almsc.; of one or mi'-aiiplieatioii of the otlier. For iho present 
an tH'ignment of half the e-itimafed sum will be .sullicient. 

(Sd.) WAIfUDN' HASTINGS. 

I’oiir Wini.iAsi ; 

7Va; irth April 1781. 


Minute b;l 
If'urreu Hastings, 
1781 — conkl. 


Agrcofl. li. WiiiuxKU. 
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Minute hy Ordered tliat the estimate enclosed in the above minute be entered after thd 

Warren Hastings, Consultation. 

1781 — conoid. 

Agreed to the Governor-General’s request and ordered accordingly. 

Ordered that copies of the above minute and its enclosure together with the 
plan and elevation of the building therein mentioned be transmitted to the Hon’ble 
the Court of Directors by the ships under dispatch and the subject particrdarly 
recommended to them for the purposes set forth by the Governor-General. 


(2) Letter from J. Duncan, Resident, Benares, No. 17, dated 1st January 
1792, to the Earl of Cornwallis, K.G., Governor-Gemral in Council.* 

Mv Loed, 

Benares College, Having in view to the surplus Bevenue expected to bo derived from the 

permanent settlement (as reported in my address of the 25th November 1789) and 
of the instructions thereon passed by your Lordship in Council in February last to 
transmit for the consideration of Government my sentiments regarding its appro- 
priation reflected frequently on the subject ; it appeared to me that a part of those 
funds could not be applied to more general advantage or with more local pro- 
priety than by the Institution of a Hindoo College or Academy for the preserva- 
tion and cultivation of the Laws, Literatme and Religion of that nation, at this 
centre of their faith, and the common resort of all their tribes. 

Two important advantages seemed derivable from such an establishment, the 
first to the British name and nation iu its tendency towards endearing our 
Government to the native Hindoos ; by our exceeding in our attention towards 
them and their systems, the care shewn even by their oivn native princes ; for 
although learning' has ever been cultivated at Benares, in numerous private 
seminaries, yet no public Institution of the kind here proposed ever appears to 
have existed to which may, in a considerable degree, be attributed the great 
difficulty of now collecting complete treatises (although such are well Imown to 
have existed) on the Hindoo religion, laws, arts, or sciences ; a defect and loss, 
which the permanency of a college at Benares must be peculiarly well adapted to 
correct, and recover by a gradual collection and correction of the books still to be 
met (though in a very dispersed and imperfect state) so as with care and atten- 
tion and by the assistance and exertions of the possessors and students to 


* Printed in Bengal ; Past and Present, VUl, 1914, pp. 130-133 ; and in 6 . Nicholls’ Sketch of 
the Rise and Progress of the Benares Patshalla or Sanskrit College. Allahabad, 1907, p. 1 f. 
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Benares CoUe/je, 
1W2 — contd. 


7. Tlie Brahmin teachers to have a preference over strangers in succeeding 
to the headship and the students in succeeding to professorships, if they sliall on 
examination bo found qualified. 

8. The scholars to be 'examined foirr times a year in the presence of the 
Resident in all such parts of knowledge as are not held too sacred to be discussed 
in the presence of any but Brahmins. 

9. Each professor to compose annually a lecture for the use of his students, 
on his respective science ; and copies of such lectures as may legally be divulged 
to be delivered to the Resident. 

10. Examinations of the Students, in the more secret branches of learning, 
to be made four times a year by a committee of Brahmins nominated by the 
Resident. 

11. The plan of a course of study in each Science to be prepared by the several 
professors. 

12. The students to be sometimes employed in transcribing or correct- 
ing books for the use of the College, so as to form in time a perfect library. 

13. The discipline of the College to be conformable in all respects to the 
Dharma Sastra in the Chapter on education. The second book of Monu contains 
the whole system of discipline. 


( 4 ) Letter, dated the 13th January 1792, from the Governor in Council 
to the Resident at Benares, J. Duncan, Esq.* 

s 

Sir, 

We have received your letter of the 1st instant with its enclosure. 

IVe entirely approve of the plan of the Hindoo College which you have 
established from the commencement of 1199 Fussly and concur in your sentiments 
respecting the public benefit that may be expected to result from it ; you will limit 
the expence of the establishment for the current year to Sicca Rupees 14,000 and 
in the event of the surplus collection not proving adequate to the payment of the 
amount you have our sanction to issue the deficiency from your Treasimy. If in 
consequence of the unfavourableness of the past season there should be no surplus 
collections you will charge the whole expence to the account of Government. 
From the commencement of the Fussly year 1200 we authorize you to 
increase the establishment to Sicca Rupees 20,000 per annum, provided upon the 
arrival of that period you shall be of opinion (of which you will ad\nse us) that the 


* printed in Jiertqal • Pa'‘t and Present. VIII, 1014, pp. 137-13§. 
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surplus collections ■will be adequate to the payment of the amount, otherwise you Benares College, 
will restrict the expence, to the sum authorized to be disbursed in the current — concld. 

year. ’ ” ' 


(3) Letter, dated 25tli September 1823, from TF. Fraser to the Chief 
Secretary, Fort William. 

To 

W. B. Ba'sley, Esq., Chief Secretary to Government in the Judicial 
Department, Fort William. 

Sir, 

It would be extremely ridiculous in me to sit down to write to the Letter from W. 
Government or to you a sentence even upon the benefit of teaching the children of Fraser, 25th 
the Peasantry of this country to read and -write. I shall merely observe that the Sept. 1823. 
greatest difficulty this Government suffers, in its endeavours to govern "well, 
springs from the immorality and ignorance of the mass of the people, their dis- 
regard of knowledge not connected ndth agriculture and cattle and particularly 
their ignorance of the spirit, principles and system of the British Government. 

2. It was long ago evident-to me that to commence a plan which might 
in time extend to a general arrangement for the instruction of a. portion of the 
children of the Peasantry, or as would be commonly called the zamindars, to imbue 
them with the elements of knowledge, which would excite spirit for learning 
and information, was the only way of laying the foundation for the advancement 
of. the people in moral conduct. 

3. To this end, so fat back as 1814, I began with the instruction of 15 boys 
of the peasantry in reading and writing the Persian character and language. In 
1816 two schools of 20 boys each were established. In 1820 a third, and in this 
year a 'fourth, has been set on foot. The schools are intended exclusively for the 
children of the peasantry or zamindars, and the main object in view is that the 
boys should understand from being able to read and write, something of the 
British Judicial and Revenue system to .the purpose of a diffusion of informa- 
tion amongst the mass, with which the individuals are identified. 

4. I wished to extend the plan to the instruction of so many boys in a 
hundred, in the English, the Persian and the Hindee languages, but my means are 
totally inadequate to the end. It might be difficidt to procure teachers of the 
English language, teachers of the Persian and Hindee languages are always to be 
found- 

6. The establishment of schools in cities and towns is 'comparatively speaking 
of secondary consideration— the majority of children of- classes that inhabit cities 

D 
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Letter from W. and towns are educated by their parents. It is the children of zamindars, of 
F rase r,25lli Sept. t}xQ peasantry, of men enjoying hereditary and paternal lands in their o^vn right, 
contd. the mass of the people ; thousands to one of the people that require this Instruc- 
tion and wU benefit by it. 

6. At present the number of boys I have under instruction is 80 and the num- 
ber of masters four. For the system prevalent at home originating in this country 
is adopted by a particular class of instructors only, few of the Mohomadan 
teachers understand it. I find that one master manages with advantage 20 
or 25 village boys. The master is allowed a rupee a month for each boy and each 
boy is allowed a seer of wheat flour a day. Without this ration the parents would 
not send their children to be taught for the boy’s labom: is lost to the family 
and the idle hand is not willingly supported by the rest, although in future it 
may be a means of raising the famil}’^ affluence. In fact the schools are kept up 
by bribing both masters and boys, the former with the allowance of a rupee a 
month per boy and the latter with food. The head men would generally send 
their hoys without receiving the daily ration, but as others receive it, they 
too think it as well to require it. 

7. My object now is to draw the attention of Government to this institu- 
tion, to the many obvious benefits which must arise from its extensions and 
encotmagement, and 'to solicit for it the patronage of Government. I find 
that the monthly expense about 200 Rupees is too heavy for me to support 
and that it is out of the question to go on with the plan as a private undertaking. 
I seek therefore a provision by Government for these fomr, schools already 
established and reimbmeseraent for the sums which have been laid out upon them. 
I propose too that a general measure shoidd be authorised for preparing a 
sufficient number of boys out of the peasantry to receive instruction in the primary 
branches of education by teaching them to read and write the Persian and 
Hindee and if possible the English language. For instance, by a Census for the 
Western Dhdsion there is, we find, a population of 2,19,929 contained in 47,018 
houses or families. In this population there are 38,115 boys below 14 years -of 
age or about 19,053 below 7 years of age. But the class I allude to, the land- 
owning peasantry, the zamindars as they are called, is rated at 1,20,026 souls 
— although (there'are) many other cultivators — so that the boys for education may 
be estimated at about 10,000, and, if one in twenty-five or one in ten or twelve 
families be taught to read and write, that is, four in a hundred or forty in a 
thousand, four hundred boys would be fitted to acqmre a knowledge of our 
principles of Government and our system, and to impart this knowledge by actual 
contact with two hundred and twenty thousand souls. The expense of this 
institution as it must bo begun, would be Es. 175 for a hundred boys a month, 
or seven hundred rupees a month for four, hundred boys or Es. 8,400 a year, -but 
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if it fvete possible to supply masters capable of teacbing on tbe Lancastrian Letter jrom W. 
principle tbe expenses would be much less. Fraser , 25lh Sept. 

8. If Government will give any consideration to my proposal I can pledge concld. 
myself to carry it into execution and that it be acknowledged by the people as 
the greatest benefit Government could confer upon them. At all events I request 
you wiU obtain the orders of Government relative to the 80 boys now under 
tuition, the monthly expense of their support and schooling, and the money 
already laid out upon them. If Government adopt the schools, I will forward to 
you the original accounts from first to last and a descriptive list of the boys 
noting the degree of proficiency of each.* 

I have, etc., 

W. FRASER, 2nd Member. 


Boakd op Revenue, Delhi District ; 
Ganvp Binjhoul, 25th September 1823. 


* The General Committee of Public Instruction in a letter to Government, dated 29tli Novombc'* 
1823, animadverted upon Mr. Fraser’s proposal, and based their refusal of support upon the fact that 
the answer of the Local Agents at Delhi to their circular letter of the previous August had not been 
received," upon tho expense as compared with the Chinsurah scale of cost, and upon the principle 
that it was “ expedient that tho appropriation of any limited funds assigned for tho purpose of public 
education should bo chiefly directed to the best means of improving the education of tho more res- 
pectable members of Indian society, especially those who mako letters their profession.” 



CHAPTER II. 

The growth of a sense of responsibility. 

Despite the efforts of individual officers, the East India Company 
had not yet come to regard the promotion of education as part of 
its duty and there was much opposition to the establishment of any 
system of instruction. Gradually the idea began to dawn that some 
responsibility lay upon that body. This view found expression , both 
in England and in India. ' 

Charles Grant, a servant of the Company in India, afterwards a 
Director and a member of Parbament, was one of the leaders of the 
Clapham sect and a friend of Wilberforce, the philanthropist. In 1792, 
Grant wrote a treatise entitled '' Observations on the state of Society 
-among the Asiatic Subjects of Great Britain, particularly with respect 
to Morals ; and on the means of Improving it.”* He submitted his 
treatise to his colleagues on the Court of Directors in 1797. The docu- 
ment begins by assuming that aU parties wiU concur in the sentiment 
that we ought to study the happiness of the vast body of subjects 
which we have acquired in India. Then follows a picture of “ the 
people of Hindoostan ” and in particular of “ the Bengalese,” which 
leads one to suspect that -this well-wisher of India felt himself 
concerned at any cost to make out, even at the risk of exaggeration, a 
strong case for reform and was influenced by the arguments used by 
the obstructionists that the necessity for it was lacking. 

Grant declared the cause of this condition of things to be ignor- 
ance and its remedy to be education. He raised the question as to ^ 
whether the medium of instruction should be the vernacular or English. 


*^eport from the Comrttiiiee of the House of Commons on the nffairs of the East India Company. 
IBth August 1832. General Appendix 1 ; pp. 3 to 89. 

( 16 ) 
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Wliile he admitted certain advantages in the use of the vernaculars 
and the possibility of their employment as a medium of instruction, 
he declared strongly in favour of the English language as the vehicle 
for imparting western ideas or as'hc called them “ our superior lights.” 
Tims he anticipated hlacaulay. But at the same time he \Yent far 
beyond him in proposing the diffusion of English over the country, 
the apparent supersession of vernaculars by that language and the 
imparting of the knowledge of Cliristianity. He also laid stress 
upon the importance of science and instruction in mechanics as 
applied to agriculture and other useful arts and tlie improvement of 
the metho'ds of agriculture, etc. His views upon this subject^- ^are 
embodied in Cliapter V. 

When the question arose of the renewal of the Company’s Charter 
in 1792-93, Wilberforce, instigated by Grant, pleaded for the despatch 
of sclioolmasters to India, and carried a resolution in Parliament to 
the effect “ that it is the peculiar and bounden duty of the British '' 
Legislature to promote by all just and prudent means the interest 
and happiness of the inhabitants of the British dominions in India ; 
and that for these ends such measures ought to be adopted as may 
gradually tend to their advancement in useful knowledge and 
to their religious and moral improvement.”* 

He proposed to introduce into the bill a specific measure for the 
encouragement of missionaries and schoolmasters to be sent out from 
England. But the opjiosite parfy in the Court of Directors urged 
" that the Hindus had as good a system of faith and of morals as 
most people and that it would be madness to attempt their conversion 
or to give them any more learning or any other description of 
learning than what they already possessed.” The Government was 
unable to press Wilberforce’s clause. 

Meantime on the Gth March, 1811, the Governor-General, Lord 
Minto, UTote a minute on the subject of education in India, the chief 
theme of wliicli is the lamentable decay of learning. It is repro- 
duced at the end of this Chapter. 


• Education in Jiritish India, by AnTiiun IIowkli, }). 3. Sco nluo Cahulta Iteview, III, 1815, p, 2221. 
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Twenty years after the first attempt of Grant and "Wiiber- 
force to convince the Court of Directors of a sense of tlieir responsi- 
liilities, the Charter of tlie Company came up once again for rcncAval." 
In the interim, there iiad been a cliange of feeling. Although the 
evidence tendered before the Committee of the House appointed for 
considering this subject was still strongly opposed to educational or 
missionary efforts in India, nevorthcless "Wilberforcc again succeeded 
in carrying liis resolution. The result was the insertion in the East 
India Company Act of 1813 (.53, Geo, 3, C, 155) of a clause num- 
bered 43, wliich is justly famous as containing the first legislative 
admission of the right of education in India to particip.Tte in the 
public revenues. TJie section ns it originally stood indicated tliat 
persons desirous of going to and remaining in India for purposes of 
introducing useful knowledge and religious and moral improvement 
should apply for permission to the Court of Directors who should 
either grant it or in the event of refusal transmit tlie npjdication to 
the Board of Control who might finally dispose of it. Protection was 
to be afforded to such persons on arrival in India. Tlie most im- 
portant part of the section is reproduced at the end of this Chapter, 
and enables the Governor-General in Council to direct the aijjili- 
cation to education of an jinnual sum not less than one lakh of 
rupees. 

“ In some years,” says the Report on the affairs of the East 
India Company, 1832, " less than that has been c.xpendcd, but in others 
twice or even five times the stipulated amount.” Indeed, the resolu- 
tion of the Governor-General reproduced as document No. 20 in 
Chapter IV shows that it was not till 1823 that the grant was appro- 
priated for its proper use. 

But regular expenditure had been incurred some years before 
the first educational grant figured in the British estimates; and an 
account has been preser\md (document No. 10), which shows the expen- 
diture from 1813 to 1830 and includes the proceeds both of the 
grant and of previous allocations. The effect of the new policy is 
clearly visible in the figures for 1824. 
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In 1814 tlie ponrfc of Directors issued tlicir first educational 
despatch. Portions of it related to the disposal of the sum provided 
by the Act of 1813. It is reproduced as document No. 8. 

Finally, Lord Moira’s minute of 1815 (document Nof 9) may 
suitably be printed, as another extract in this chapter. He discusses 
the pressing need for education and the best means of utilising the 
public money thereon. 

(6) Extracts from a minute^ dated the 6th March 1811, by Lord Minto.* 

It is a common remark that science and literature arc in a progressive state Minnie hy Lord 
of dcca}^ among the natives of India. From every inquiry which I have been Minlo, ISll. 
enabled to make on this interesting subject that remark appears to mo but too 
well founded. The number of the learned i.s not only diminished but the circle of 
learning even among those who .still devote themselves to it appears to bo 
considerably contracted. The abstract sciences arc abandoned, polite literature 
neglected and no branch of learning cultivated but what is connected with the 
peculiar religious doctrines of the people. The immediate consequence of this 
state of things is the disuse and oven actual loss of many valuable books ; and it is 
to bo apprehended that unless Government interpose with a fostering hand the 
revival of letters may shortly become hopeless from a want of books or of persons 
capable of c.xplaining them. 

* Ji-- S: .-i: .1: .•!: !i: 

Little doubt can bo entertained that the prevalence of the crimes of porjuiy 
and forgorj’ so frequently noticed in the oflicial reports is in a great measure 
ascribablc both in the Mnhomedans and Hindoos to the want of due instruction 
in the moral and religious tencl.s of their respective faiths. It has been even 
suggested and apparently not without foundation that to this uncultivated stale 
of the minds of the natives is in a great degree to be ascribed the prevalence of 
those crimes which were recently so great a scourge to the country. 

S: :i: if: ^ M: 

Sufficient, I presume, has been already said to show the fitness of incurring 
' some additional expense with a view to the restoration of learning in the 
extensive provinces subject to the immcdinlo government of this presidency. I 


• Evidence of 1S32, App. No. 3 [325/480]. (Note — For tho full title ol this work and tlie motlo 
of referencing fico pp. 181 and 182.) 
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Minute by Lo,<l 
Minto, 1811 — 
contd. 


say “ additional ” because some , expense is already incurred for the maintenance 
of students at Nuddea and a liberal sum is allowed for the support of tbe 
Hindu College on an extensive scale at Benares. In the former case, however, 
the expense allowed is quite insufficient for the ends proposed and in the latter 
the institution requires to bo remodelled in order to adapt it to the prevailing 
opinions and habits of the natives and to correct the abuses which have crept into 
it. The foUoudng points appear particularly to demand attention in re\'ising the 
rules established for the government of the college of Benares. 

1st. A prejudice appears to exist among the Hindoos at that citj’- against 
the office of professor considered as an office or even as a service ; and the most 
learned pundits have consequently invariably refused the situation although the 
salary attached to it is liberal. 

2nd. The feuds which have arisen among the members of the college and 
which may be ascribed chiefly to the avarice and malversation of the former 
native rector, entrusted with authority over the rest and rvith the payment of 
their allowunces, have tended materially to defeat the objects of the institution, 

3rd. That part of the plan which supposes the attendance of teachers and 
pupils in a public hall appears to bo inconsistent with the usages of the Hindoos. 
It has not only never taken eflfcct but has tended to prevent the professors from 
giving instruction in their own houses. 

* -51; * * Ht * H! 

I would accordingly recommend that in addition to the college at Benares 
(to be subjected of course to the reform already noticed) colleges be established 
at Nuddea and at Bhour near Bhower in the district of Tirhoot. 

The following are the principal rules which I would propose should be 
established for the superintendence and management of those institutions includ- 
ing that already existing at the city of Benares : 

That the general superintendence of the colleges be vested at Benares in 
the agent to the Governor-General, the magistrate of the city and collector of 
the province ; at Nuddea in the'' senior member of the Board of Revenue and 
the magistrate and collector of that district ; at Tirhoot in the senior judge of the 
provincial court for the division of Patna and the magistrate and collector of 
that district and that such other persons be associated with' those officers as 
Government may at any time deem it advisable to appoint. 

2nd. That pensions be granted under the appellation of nitka birt to distin- 
guished teachers on condition that they deliver instructions to pupils at their 
own houses. 
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3rd. That the pensions to the teachers be paid by the collectors under the Minute hj Lord 
general Regulations respecting pensions. Mmto, ISII — 

4th. That the teachers be nominated by tbe different committees subject to concld. 
the apjiroval or rejection of the Governor-General in Coimcil. 

Dth. That a' public library be attached to each of the colleges under the 
charge of a learned native with a small establishment of servants for the care of 
the manuscripts. 

Cth. That the librarians be appointed and remunerated in the mode prescribed 
with respect to the teachers. 

7th. That ready access bo afforded both, to the teachers and the students 
and likewise to strangers, under such restrictions as the public convenience may 
require, for the jiurposc of consulting, transcribing the books, or maldng extracts 
from them. 

8th. That the duty of procuring books either by purchase or transcription be 
entrusted to the librarian under the control and orders of the committee. 

9th. That p\iblic disputations be held annually before the committees, and in the 
presence of all other persons who may be desirous of attending and that, prizes, 
rewards and literary honours be conferred on such of the students ns shall have 
manifested the greatest proficiency. 

if. if. i.i 9,i if ^ 

With the difference only in the population of Hindoos and JIahomednns all 
the arguments which have been above stated in support of the niTnngements 
proposed to be adopted for the propagation of Imowledge among the former would 
equally apply to similar institutions for the benefit of the Jlnhomcdans. A 
sentiment of deference however for the Honourable Court of Directors restrains 
me from recommending any extension of the plan until their orders shall have 
been received on the subject generally of the Minute. I deem it. therefore 
sufficient to add on the present occasion that Mahomedan colleges might be 
beneficially established at Bhaugulpore, Jaunpore (where Persian and Arabic 
literature formerly flourished) and at some places in the Ceded and Conquered Pro- 
vinces ; and that it might be advi.sable to reform the Jladrissa or Mahomedan 
collegiate institution at Calcutta, on the principles recommended with respect 
to the Hindoo colleges. Tlie attention of the Honourable Court will be of 
course drawn to this interesting subject in the next despatch from the Revenue 
Department. 

(Signed) MINTO, 

T. LUMSDEN, 

G. IIEWETT, 

II. T, COLEBEOOKK. 
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( 7 ) East India Comfany Ad of 1813, section 43.* 

It shall be lawful for the Governor- General in Council to direct that out 
of any surplus which may remain of the rents, revenues, and profits arising from 
the said territorial acquisitions, after defrajnng the expenses of the militarj’, 
civil, and. commercial establishments and pa}nng the interest of the debt, in 
manner hereinafter provided, a sum of not less than one lac of rupees in each 
year shall be set apart and applied to the revival and improvement of literature 
and the encouragement of the learned natives of India, and for the introduction and 
promotion of a knowledge of the sciences among the inhabitants of the British 
territories in India ; and thatf any schools, public lectures, or other institutions, 
for the purposes aforesaid, which shall be founded at the presidencies of Fort 
William, Fort St. George, or Bombay, or in any other part of the British terri- 
tories in India, in virtue of this Act shall be governed by such regulations as may 
from time to time be made by the said Goveinor-General in Council ; subject 
nevertheless to such powers as are herein vested in the said board of Commis- 
sioners for the affairs of India, respecting colleges and seminaries ; Provided 
always, that all appointments to offices in .such schools, lectureships and other 
institutions, shall be made by or under the authorify of the Governments within 
which the same shall be siriiatcd. 

(8) Extract of letter, in the Puhlic Department, from the Court of Direc- 
tors to the Governor-General in Council of Bengal, dated 3rd June 
1814.t 

K: H: !|: .■): Ss 

) 12. The Clause presents two distinct propositions for consideration ; first, the ' 

encouiagement of the learned natives of India, and the revival and improvement 
of literature ; secondly, the promotion of a knowledge of the sciences amongst the 
inhabitants of that countr 3 \ ' 

13. Neither of these objects is, we apprehend, to bo obtained through the 
medium of public colleges, if established under the rules, and upon a plan similar 
to those that have been founded at our universities, because the natives of 
caste and of reputation will not submit to the subordination and discipline of 
a college ; and we doubt whether it would bo practicable to devise any specific 
plan which would promise the successful a,ccomplishment of the objects under 
consideration. 


* Collection of Slaitttes relating to I^dia, vol. i, p. 110. 
t The vord ‘ that ’ was repealed by Cl and 52 Victoria, Cliapfer 3, 
t Evidence of 1832, Jpp. I, No. 5 [320/-180]. 
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i4. We are inclined to think that the mode by which the learned Hindoos Despatch of 
might be disposed to concur with us in prosecuting those objects would be by our — contd. 
leaving them to the practice of an usage, long established amongst them, of 
giving instruction at their own houses, and by our encouraging them in the 
exercise and cultivation of their talents, by the stimulus of honorary marks of 
distinction, and in some instances by grants of pecuniary assistance. 

^ V ^ V 

16. Deeply impressed with these sentiments, we desire that your attention 
may be directed in an especial manner to Benares, and that you call upon your 
public representatives there to report to you what ancient establishments are 
still existing for the diSusion of knowledge in that city ; what branches of science 
and literature are taught there ; by what means the professors and teachers are 
supported ; and in what .way their present establishments might be improved to 
most advantage. 

18. The influence of such commimications could not fail to be strengthened 
by your causing 'it to be made known that it is in the contemplation of the 
British Government to introduce and establish amongst the natives h gradation 
of honorary distinction as the reward of merit, either by the public presentation 
of ornaments of dress, in conformity with the usage of the East, or by con- 
ferring titles, or by both, as may be deemed most grateful to the natives, who 
should be invited to communicate their ideas to you upon points so much 
connected with their feelings. 

19. We refer with particular satisfaction upon this occasion to that distin- 
guished feature of internal policy which prevails in some parts of India, and 
by which the instruction of the people is provided for by a certain charge upon 
the produce of the soil, and by other endowments in favour of the village teachers, 
who are thereby rendered public servants of the community. 

20. The mode of instruction that from time immemorial has been practised 
under these masters has received the highest tribute of praise by its adoption in 
this country, under the direction of the Eeverend Dr. Bell, formerly chaplain at 
Madras,* and it is now become the mode by which education is conducted in our 
national establishments, from a conviction of the facility it affords in the 
acquisition of language by simplifying the process of instruction. 

* * !(: ^ 


* Bc-U (1763 — 1803) was in Madras from 1789 to 179G. His system of ‘ mutual instruction ’ was 
tried in England for a short time. It was officially condemned in 1839 ns a vicious system leading 
to disastrous results ; and has been condemned by most educational authorities since. See Galeutta 
Review, No. XXXIII, 1862, pp. S3 — 90. 

E 2 
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Bespalcli of 22. We are infonned tliat there are in the Sanskrit language many excellent 

1814 — contd. systems of ethics, \vith codes of laws and compendiums of the duties relating to 

every class of the people, the study of which might he useful to those natives who 
may be destined for the Judicial Department of Government. There are also 
many tracts of merit we are told on the virtues of plants and drugs, and on the 
application of them in medicine, the knowledge of which might 'prove desirable to 
the European practitioner, and there are treatises on Astronomy and Mathematics, 
including Geometry and Algebra, which, though they may not add new lights 
to European science, might be made to form links of communication between 
the natives and the gentlemen in our service, who are attached to the Observatory 
and to the department of engineers, and by such intercourse the natives might 
gradually be led to adopt the modern improvements in those and other sciences. 

23. With a %'iew to these several objects we have determined that due 
encouragement should be given to such of our servants in any of those depart- 
ments as may be disposed to apply themselves to the study of the Sanskrit 
language, and we desire that the teachers who may be employed under your 
authority for this purpose, may be selected from those amongst the natives who 
may have made some proficiency in the sciences in question, and that their 
recompense sLoiild be liberal. 

:|! :i! :i: IK j1: !(: .•(: 

25. When you have digested any plan calculated to promote the \dews to 
which your attention has been directed in the foregoing instructions, you will take 
the earliest opportunity of submitting it to us for our consideration, but you will 
not finally adopt any arrangement for carrying it into .execution until it shall 
have previously received our approbation and sanction. 

* * S: H: * _ S|: 

We are 

Your affectionate Friends, 

W. F. ELPHINSTONE, etc. 

[9) Extract from a minute hy Lord Moira, on the Judicial adminis- 
tration of the Presidency of Fort William, dated the 2nd Octoier 
1815. 

Minute by Lord 1 19. In looking for a remedy to these evils, the moral and intellectual 
Moira, 1815. improvement of the natives will necessarily form a prominent feature of any 

‘ plan which may arise from the above suggestions, and I have therefore not failed 

to turn my most solicitous attention to the important object of public education. 

120. The liumble but valuable class of village schoolmasters, claims the first 
place in this discussion. These men teach the first rudiments of reading, writing ■■ 

I 
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and nritliinctic for a trifling stipend which is within reach of any man’s means, Minute hi/ Lord 
and the instruction which (hey arc capable of imparting, siifHccs for the village Moira, 1S15 — 
zccinccndar, the village accountant, and the village shojikccpor. contd, 

121. As the public money would be ill-appropriated in merely providing 
gratuitous access to that quantum of education which is alrciidy attainable, 
an}' intervention of government either by superintendence, or by contribution, 
should be directed to the improvement of c.visting tuition, and to the diflusion of 
it to places and persons now out of it.s reach. Improvement and diflusion may 
go hand in hand ; yet the latter is to be considered mailer of calculation, while the 
former should bn deemed positively incumbent. The general, the sitd defect of 
this education is, that the inculcation of moral jirinciple forms no part of it. This 
radical want is not imputable to us. The necessities of self-defence (for all our 
extensions of territory have been achieved in repelling efforts made for the sub- 
version of our power) and our occujjation in securing the new possessions, have 
allowed us till lately, but little leisure to c.vamine deliberately the state of the 
population which wo had been gradiially bringing beneath our sway. It was 
already vitiated. The unceasing wars which had harassed all parts of India, left 
cvcr}'whcrc their invariable effects, a disorganization of that frame-work of 
habit and opinion, which enforces moral conduct, and an cmanci])ation of all 
those irregular impulses which revolt at it.s re.straint. The village .school-masters 
could not teach that in which tlicy had themselves never been inslnictcd ; 
and universal debasement of mind, the constant concomitant of subjugation to 
despotic rule, left no chance that an innate sonso of equity should in those 
confined circles suggest the recommendation of principles not thought worthy of 
cultivation by the government. Tho remedy for this i.s to furnish the village 
school-masters with little manuals of religious sentiments and ethic maxims, con- 
veyed in such a shape us nuiy be attractive to the scholars ; taking care that while 
awe and adoration of the Supreme Being arc carnc.stly instilled no jealousy bo 
excited by pointing out a'ny particular Creed. Tho absence of such an objec- 
tion, and small pecuniary rewards for zeal occasionally administered by the 
magistrates, would induce tho school-masters to use tho.se compilations readily. 

122. To tho.se who are ainxious to propagate among the vast population of this 
empire the inestimable lights of true religion, it may bo confidently maintained 
that there is no hojie of success but by rendering tho ])coplo capable of under.sUvnd- 
ing that which is propo.scd to them ; open the miiid.s of the rising genorntiou by 
duo instmetion ; give them a habit of reverencing tho principles which tho Christian 
doctrine enjoins without stimulating the parents into opposition by teaching on 
point adverse to their superstitions ; and their inevitable rejection of beliefs 
irreconcilable to tho reason which you will have enabled them to exorcise, and repug- 
nant to the probity which you will have taught them to admire, must render 
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certain tlieir transition to the path you Avish. As it is, their ignorance msuias 
their tenacioitsness of their earlier impressions, and pledges their implicit suhmis- 
sioii to the dictates with which the Brahmins would counteract the ohject 
were they alarmed into contest. The progress to he efiectual, must he patient 
and silent ; like every other beneficial change, it must rise out of the general 
sense of society, not be imposed upon it ; and to produce that sense, I know no 
mode but education. 

123. The next gradation in public tuition, is the higher class of teachers 
to be found in the principal towns, and the only question in regard to them 
appears to be the expediency of furnishing them with the means of inculcating 
more accurate ideas of general science and sounder principles of morality. 

124. In these towns will also be found the same medium scale of education 
for the class of shopkeepers, artificers and labourers as in the country villages, 
but in these towns, and principally in the chief station of the zillah, and in the 
neighbourhood of our jails will be found a numerous population, which seem to 
call for the particular attention of Government. I allude to the ofispring of 
mendicants and vagrants, who nurtured in idleness and vice, are destined to 
recruit the ranks of the professional thieves infesting all great cities. Houses 
of industry for the education, reformation and employment of these infant 
profligates, appear to be particularly needed. 

125. That the nath’e governments were not inattentive to the important 
object of public education, is evinced by the numerous grants of rent-free land, 
and of pecuniary allowances, for the endowment of public seminaries and the 
education of particular descriptions of pupils. But in the general disregard of 
established institutions which appears to have marked the steps of the British 
Government hitherto, their appropriation has been lost sight of, and the funds 
have through an inattention been converted into private property by native 
individuals. 

126. In such of these institutions as yet remain, and in such of them as may 
be still recoverable to their original purposes, the point for our consideration will 
be the nature as well as the extent of the interference which it may be proper for 
Government to exercise, and the mode in which that interference should be 
applied for giving an improved direction to them. 

127. With this vieiv I beg leave to propose that the several plans ivhich 
may be or have been suggested for the improvement of education in this 
country should be referred to the consideration of committees to be formed at 
the stations of Dacca, Patna, Moorshedabad, Benares, Bareilly and Purruckabad, 
of the principal civil officers residing there, and that theit opinions be 
afterwards submitted to the deliberate revision of the most experienced servants in 
the judicial and revenue departments at the presidency. 
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128. In the meantime two experimental achools, one for Hindoos and one Minute hy Lord 
for JIaliomedans, might be established at each zillnh station under the suporin- Moira, 1815 — 
tcndenco of a committee, consisting of all the civil servants at the station, contd. 
including the .surgeons, together with any resident gentlemen not in the service 

who might be willing to lend their assistance ; the expediency and the means of 
extending the plan beyond the siiddcr stations, will form a part of the deliberation 
of the provincial committees to be submitted to the control committee at the 
presidency. 

129. The decay of religious endowments and public seminaries is noticed 
by several of the magistrates ; and the decline of morality is stated to be a 
subject of reproach against us by all the natives whom birth or education has 
inspired with concern for the good order or well being of society. 

130. If the operative effect of the British administration has been, however 
unintentionally, to do away with the restraint which before existed on the evil 
passions, while the increase of wealth, and more general diffusion of it, arising 
from the solid principles of equal justice, have afforded additional temptation to 
their indulgence, the reflecting p.art of the community may probably be impressed 
with an erroneous idea, that vice, if not encouraged, is not sufficiently discoun- 
tenanced by the ruling power. 

131. It certainly does not appear to have been ever the intention of the 
laws enacted by the British government to le.ssen the obligation of religion, or to 
weaken the proper influence of the pric.sf hood. But that such has been the result 
of the general system cannot be doubted. This result may be ascribed partly to 
the omission of a positive eiuictmcnt in support of the existing institutions of 
the countT)', partly to a too strict adherence in the judicial officers to the letter, 
without adhering to the general spirit of the laws, and partly perhaps to an 
expansive tendency in the human mind which in a state of freedom imper- 
ceptibly seeks progressive improvement with an impulse, which nothing but an 
injudicious attempt to introduce it too rapidly is capable of checking. 

132. The immediate encouragement of the superior descriptions of science 
by any bounty to the existing native colleges, appears to me a project altogether 
delusive. I do not believe that in those retreats there remain any embers capa- 
ble of being fanned into life. It is true, the form of tuition is kept up in them, 
but the ceremony is gone through by men who arc (as far as I could learn) devoid 
of comprehension in the very branches which they profess to teach. I was 
particularly curious to assure myself of the state of learning in the university 
of Benares, the place where one should expect that ancient acquirements 
would bo fo/md in the best ])rescrvation. My incompetence to judge on the 
substance of the answers given by the young men examined before me, 
did not extend to the manner of their performance, which was such ns inspired 
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the notion that every thing they said was wholly by rote. On following np 
this suspicion I ascertained that I liad guessed accurately. I remained satisfied 
that the students only got by heart certain formularies unexplained to them 
by professors incapable of expounding the spirit of the lessons. Of course, the 
instruction, unless where it chanced to fall on some mind uncommonly vigorous and 
acute, would have very limited effect in future application, and if it did happen 
to be bestowed on a genius able to unravel it, the rational calculation was, tiiat it 
would only render him more dexterous in those crooked practices which the 
depraved habitudes of the community would offer to his imitation. I thenee 
conceive that the revival of the liberal sciences among the natives can only be 
effected by the pre%’ious education (beginning with the rudiments) which shall 
gradually give to individuals the power of observing the relations of different 
branches of learning nuth each other, of comprehending the right use of science 
in the busmess of life, and of directing their enlargement of thought to the 
promotion of those moral observances in which' rests the temporal con- 
venience of society as well as the sublimer duty of man. Then, but not till 
then, such records, or such traces of ancient lore as remain in the universities 
may be useful. Consequently to this opinion, I must think that the sum set apart 
by the Honorable Court for the advancement of science among the natives 
would be much more expediently applied in the improvement of schools, than 
in gifts to seminaries of higher degree. 

133. It is satisfactory to find that there are many natives of birth and educa- 
tion who still feel an anxiety for the improvement of the general morals. For it is 
through their agency that such a measure is most likely to succeed. ^ It is also 
pleasing to observe, from the accurate and lively picture which Mr. Fortescue 
has drawn of the public feeling, that while many solid and essential benefits are 
acknowledged in the security of person and property, in the advancement of 
agriculture and of commerce and in the free enjoyment of wealth, most of the 
disadvantages enumerated, where they attach to the executive details of the 
laws are capable of easy correction, and where they spring from the habits and 
manners of the people themselves, may be expected to yield to the silent but entire 
operation of the measures now in contemplation. 

134. In the infancy of the British administration in this country, it was 
perhaps a matter of necessity to confine' oiu legislation to the primary principle 
of justice. “ Not that nice and delicate justice, the offspring of a refined 
humanity, but that coarse, though useful, virtue, the guardian of contracts and 
promises, whose guide is the square and the rule, and whose support is the 
gallows.” 

13u. The l.apse of half a century and the operation of that principle have 
produced a new state of society, which calls for a more enlarged and liberal 
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policy. The moral duties require eacouragement aad experiment. The arts which Minute by Lord 
adorn and embellish life, will follow in ordinary course. It is for the credit of Moira, 1815 — 
the British name, that this beneficial revolution should arise under British sway, concld. 

To be the source of blessings to the immense population of India is an ambition 
rvorthy of our country. In proportion as we have found intellect neglected and 
sterile here, the obligation is the stronger on us to cultivate it. The field is 
noble : may we till it worthily ! 

(Sd.) MOIRA. 

On the River Ganges, 

The 2nd October 1815. 


{10) An account of all su7ns that have been applied to the purpose of 
education of the natives in India, from ike year 1813 to the latest period 
to lohich the same can he made out, distinguishing the amount in 
each year.* 


Year. 

Bengal. 

Madras. 

Bombay. 

Total. 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1813 

4,207 

480 i 

442 

5,129 

1814 

11,606 

480 

499 

12,585 

1815 

4,405 

480 

537 

5,422 

1816 

5,146 

480 

678 

6,204 

1817 

5,177 

480 

j 795 

6,452 

1818 

5,211 

480 

630 

6,321 

1819 

/ 7,191 

480 

1,270 

8,941 

1820 

6,807 

480 

1,401 

7,688 

1821 

6,882 

480 

594 

7,956 

1822 

9,081 

480 

594 

10,156 

1823 

6,134 

480 

594 

7,208 

1824 

1 19,970 

480 

1,434 

21,884 

1825 

57,122 

480 

8,961 

66,563 

1826 

. 21,623 

480 

5,309 

27,412 

1827 

30,077 

2,140 

13,096 

45,313 

1828 

22,797 

2,980 

10,064 

35,841 

1829 

24,663 

3,614 

9,799 

38,076 

1830 

28,748 

2,946 

12,636 

44,330 


JAMES C. MELVILL. 

* Evidence of 1S32, App. 1., No. 2 [325/483]. 



CHAPTER III. 


Institutions. 

Before considering the dpcuments which bear upon the contest 
between the Orientalists and the Anglicists, it is necessary to go back 
for a hionient and to examine the char^ter and progress of the insti- 
tutions which Government had hitherto supported. The two most 
famous may be taken as examples ; and an early report is printed on a 
third, the Sanskrit College at Calcutta.. Mention is made of other 
institutions in Chapters I and V and Appendix A. 

The institution of the Calcutta Madrassa* was intended for the 
, encouragement of the study of Arabic and Persian and of the Muham- 
madan law with a view more especially to the production of 
officers for the courts of justice. The course included natural 
philosophy, theology, law, astronomy, geometry, arithmetic, logic, 
rhetoric, oratory and grammar— aU according to Islamic culture. 
There were five teachers on pay ranging from Rs. 30 to Rs. 400 a 
month ; and the students, arranged in five classes, received stipends 
from Rs. 6 to Rs. 15 according to the class in which they were 
enrolled. 

Lands of the estimated value of Rs. 29,000 a year had been 
assigned for the maintenance of the Calcutta Madrassa and made 
over to Muhammad Moizuddin, who was called the Superior of 
the institution, and to his successors. In 1788 conplaints were 
made of misconduct and mismanagement on the part of the Superior 
and the action taken did not prevent the recurrence of similar com- 
plaints thereafter. In 1818 it was found necessary to appoint a 
European Secretary to reside on the spot and control the affairs of 


* See also pages 7 and 1S2 and the History of the CatcuUa JIadrasia in Bengal : Fast and Present^ 
1914. Vol. Vni, p. S2f. - 
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the Madrassa. The courses were overhauled and in 1821 an annual 
examination was held for the first time. In 1823 the college Avas 
removed from its unsatisfactor}’' surroundings to Hastings Place. 
The results achieved by the college continued to show improvements.* 

The Benares Hindu Sanskrit College had as its object *' the 
preservation and cultivation of the laws, literature and religion of the 
Hindoos." The establishment originally consisted of a head pandit or 
rector, eight professors, nine salaried students, a certain number of 
poor children Avho Avere instructed gratis and any who cared to pa)' 
for instruction. The course A\-as theology, ritual, medicine, music, 
mechanic arts, graiumar, prosody, sacred lexicography, mathematics, 

’ metaphysics, logic, laA\', history, ethics, philosophy and poetry. The cost 
AA'as Rs. 20,000 a year. A minute (document No. 11) exists AATitten by 
i^Ir. Thomas Brooke, the second judge of the Comt of Appeal at 
Benares, and j)laced by him in his capacity of acting president of 
the institution before the committee of management at a meeting of 
the 1st January 1804. He brought to the notice of the committee 
the disrepute into AA'hich the college had fallen. 

Among the reforms AA'hich Mr. Brooke considered necessary AA'cre the 
A'csting of proper poAA'crs in the committee, the limitation of the 
branches of learning to be taught so that liberal salaries might be paid 
to the profc.ssors and the pensioning of all pandits Avhen they became 
too infirm to perform their duties. The result of this representation 
AA'as that Government sanctioned considerable reforms. In 1815 a 
European Superintendent Avas appointed. He docs not appear to haA'c 
continued in that office ; for the resuscitation of the post A\'as proposed 
in 1820 after it had been found that the college AA'as doing very little 
good. Some improvement seems to have resulted and in January 
1821 Ave hear of an examination of the students at AA'hich “ public 
disputations in grammar, logic, philosophy, metaphysics and laAV took 
place before all the European gentlemen of the station, both civil and 
mililnry, and a numerous party of the most distinguished natives 


J.'ndatcc of JS3i, Ajtp. J. [100/300]. 
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residing at or near Benares. It was concluded by an address in Sans- 
krit delivered by tbe Secretary (Lieutenant Bell), and by the committee 
awarding prizes to the most distinguished scholars.”* On the death 
of Lieutenant Bell — “ a profound Sanskrit scholar ” — the college 
appears again to have sunk into obscurity. 

The Hindu Sanskrit College at Calcutta with which document 14 
deals is described in Chapter V (p. 78), since its history aptly illustrates 
the early controversies between the orientalists and occidentalists. 
It may be stated here that it was opened in 1824 in place of the pro- 
posed colleges at Nadia and Tirhut, the establishment of which had 
been finally abandoned in 1821. It is not to be confused with the 
Calcutta Vidyalaya (also known under the names, Aiiglo-Indian College, 
Maha-Patshala, Hindu College or Native Hindu College — see pages 78, 
86, 87 and 183) which was opened in 1817, and which has since 
developed into the Presidency College. The Presidency College may be 
looked upon as a continuation of the senior department of the Vidy- 
alaya, while the Hare school is similarly a direct successor of its 
junior department. In 1823 a x>roposal for the common teaching of 
science to the students of the Sanskrit and Hindu Colleges was made 
(document No. 23) and on the foundation of the Presidency CoUege this 
arrangement was continued. The Sanskrit College and the Madrassa 
still exist as separate institutions. The buildings of these institutions 
figure as frontispieces to this volume. The Sanslcrit College is rather 
confusingly called the Hindu College. 

Although it is hardly relevant to the general history of educa- 
tional development in India, the College of Bort William deserves some 
mention, as a striking educational institution of the time and as the 
subject of various interesting documents. The Marquis of Wellesley, 
impressed with the “ sloth, indolence, low debauchery and vulgarity,” 
which too often grew upon the younger servants of the Company, 
decided that they should, have a proper education in Calcutta. The 
details regarding the foundation of the college are to be found in the 
Wellesley Despatches, volume II, pages 325 el seq. The Court of 
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Directors took strong exception to tke foundation of this expensive 
institution, which narrowly escaped immediate extinction. In 1806 
the East India College at Haileyhury was founded, whence the 
writers proceeded to the college at Fort William. A brief account 
of both institutions is extracted (document No. 13) from the report 
On the affairs of the East India Company, 1832. The Fort William 
College was abolished in 1854 and the Haileyhury institution was 
finally closed in 1857. 

{11) At a Committee for the management of the Hindoo College at 
Benares on the 1st January 1804 

Peesent : 

Mr. T. Brooke, Acting President. 

Mr. 6. Arbuthnot 1 , 

rs . ■ iir > Members. 

Captam. Avilford ) 

Minute of the Acting President. 

Although it is the first time I have had the honor to meet the Gentlemen o' Benares College. 
the College Committee and toU in all probability^be the last, yet the interest I 
feel in the success of an institution which originally held out so much to promise Minute, Jo . 
and might still be rendered of great public utility, induces me to call to the notice 
of the Committee the disrepute into which the College of Benares has been 
suffered to fall, disrepute so notorious that it is forced on conviction from the 
slightest view of the perversion that exists. 

2. The College, instead of being looked up to by the natives mth respect 
and veneration, is an object of their ridicule ; instead of an assemblage of 
learned Hindoos, it resembles a band of pensioners, supported by the charity 
of Government. 

3. To pretend to trace to its source the various causes which have led to 

this perversion is a task to which I confess myseK imequal, but the experience 
of the past renders it evident that the reform must be radical, and that the 
Rules of the College if not totally changed must be completely new modelled ; 
if this is not done I am decidedly of opinion it would be advisable to recom- 
mend to Government the abolition of the institution. ■' 


* Printed in Skach of the rise and progress of the Benares Patshalla or Sanskrit College, etc., by 
G. Nioaoua, pp. 9-13. 
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Mr. Brooke's 
Mimitc, ISOi- 
contd. 


4. It was the object of Mi. Duncan under whose auspices the institution 
was founded to leave to tlic Rector the sole inanagcinent and discipline of the 
College ; by this precaution he expected that the Hindoos, on finding themselves 
unshackled by the control of Europeans, which tlicir apprehensions might lead 
them to su^jposc would interfere with their ceremonies and religious prejudices, 
would flock to the college to receive instruction, and that the Professors would 
in time become ornaments to the sciences they had been selected to teach. 

5. In conformity to this intention, when Sir. Duncan left Benares, the 
College remained without anj' European Superintendence, but the consequences 
that resulted turned out the very reverse of Jlr. Duncan’s expectations ; for no 
sooner was I\Ir. Duncan gone, than the Rector assuming all the powers of his 
uncontrolled discipline, reduced the allowances which had been assigned to 
the Professors whilst he continued to draw from Government the full amount 
of their stipends ; vacancies of Professorships were filled up by men of little 
learning and less re.spectability, and many of the pupils whose mauitenancc 
was charged to Government had existence only in the Rector’s pay rolls. 

G. To settle the disputes which had arisen from thc.se various abuses, Gov'crn- 
ment were jilcased to constitute the present Committee and at its rcj)rc.sentation 
the Rector was expelled; but although this occurred in April 1801, no successor 
has yet been appointed and the College remains without any regular head — the 
person wlio now superintends Itaving been only appointed to the temporary 
charge and being pronounced by Captain Wilford deficient in that learning and 
that ..respectability which alone could entitle him to fill the vacancy. 

7. It is to be lamented so long a period has elapsed without attempting a 
reform but even now that I am strenuou.sly pressing it to the consideration of the 
Committee, I confess I entertain doubts whether the Committee arc invested 
with powers to make those arrangements and alterations which are likely to 
render the institution respectable and useful. 

8. Should the Gentlemen of the Committee entertain the same doubt the 
first step to be taken is an application to His Excellency the Host Noble the 
Governor General in Council, the Visitor and Patron of the College, soliciting 
His Excellency to invest the Committee with full powers to make those arrange- 
ments and alterations as in their judgment and experience may be deemed 
essential. 

9. In framing an address for this purpose to His Excellency, it will be proper 
His Excellency should bo made acquainted with the outline of the plan which is 
to form the subject of deliberation of the Committee. 

10. Without the assistance of the Gentlemen of the Committee I feel m 3 'self 
unequal to enter into a detail of the various points to which the attention of the 
Committee must be directed, but I shall cheerfully submit my suggestions on the 
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ootlinc, ill the confulcuce lliafc their nmi'iidmcuts nnd additions may lend to the d/r. ZJrooA'c’s 
accomplish inonfc of that end which so jnsfly calls for united exertion and Idinule, JSOJ — 
unabated perseverance. contd. 

11. In the first place, it will he expedient to frame a set of Rules which 
are to compri.so the controlling authority and specific, duty of the Committee ; the 
Regulations for the College discijilinc ; the ])ower of the Rector and the duty of 
the I’rofessor.s. 

12. As the fund a])i>ro)iriated hy Government for the supjiort of the 
College amounts only to 20,000 Rupees annually, it i.s iii}- opinion the branches 
of learning to he taught in the College should he so limited as to enable the Com- 
niiffee to pay liberal salaries to the JVofessors in those scieiice.s that may he 
the object of their selection. This jilan would ensure the assistance of the most 
learned of the rundits, and which cannot he the case if the institution is made 
to exceed the means hy which it is supimrtcd; a.s any increase to the numher of 
I’rofessor.s must operate to the reduction in the salaries of the whole. 

13. As a further encouragement to learned Pundits seeking to gain ndmi.s.sion 
into the college, the excellent suggestion made by Captain Wilfortl of pensioning 
the Pundit.s when they become old and too infirm to perform their duties should 
be reduced to practice. 

M. For this piirpo.ee the fixed and ca.siial cxpen.se.s of the College should bo 
formed on a scale to leave an annual .saving out of the 20,000 Rujicos granted by 
Government and which saving would form a fund whence the ])ro])oscd pension.s 
might be supplied, and as 1 believe the full sum allowed by Govemincnt has 
not. for some years jm.st been e.\'|)cndod on (he College, it would bo advisable 
to solicit Government to jicrmit the difference between the aninin! disbiirscinont 
and the annual allowance being apiiointed towards this fund. The .surjilu.s annual 
siiving might bo invc.stcd in Goveniincnt jiapor or remaining in the hands of 
the Collector, Government might he solicited to allow an interest, of 8 ]ier cent on the 
amount, by which it i.s to be e.xpected it would become an increa.'.ing fund, from 
whence other eontingeiicies incidental to the institution might bn defrayed. 

15. Captain Wilford from his profound acquirement in the Sanscrit, being duly 
comjiolcnt to rejiort on the qualification of the Pundits who may bo candidate.s 
for jirofes.iorships, should ho invited to give his assistance on tlii.s point, and ho 
will I tnist acquic.scc in the solicitation that 1 now avail my.self of preferring to 
him. 

1C. To assi.st Captain Wilford in an uuderlaking on which the prosperity of 
the college .so immediately depends I propose that a Commit tee of four of the most 
learned Bramins that arc to ho met with at Benares should bo invited to lend their 
a.'-'.siBtnnce in attending on Captain Wilford in tlio examination of the candidnto.s 
that may offer thorasolvo.s for profc-ssorships. 
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17. It is also proposed that none of the present Professors excepting those 
who were originally appointed by hlr. Duncan, shall be continued in their station, 
unless approved of by Captain Wilford assisted by the proposed Committee of 
Bramins and reported by them qualified, by their learning and the respectability 
of their character for the station of Professors. 

18. The number of pupils under each Professor, the allowance to be granted 
them for their maintenance, the examinations that are to be made and a variety 
of other subordinate points are not enlarged on here, as they will be naturally 
comprised in the rules which I have suggested should be' framed for the college 
discipline. 

19. I cannot close my long intrusion on the Committee in a more satisfactory 
manner than by suggesting an application to Mr. Henry Colebrooke, Professor 
of Sanscrit and of the Hindu Laws in the College of Fort William, soliciting him 
to recommend to the College Committee of Benares Some learned Bramin w'ho in 
his opinion may be equal to the duty of Rector and deserving of being appointed 
to that station. 


College CoJtJiiTTEE, 
1st January 1804. 


(Sd.) T. BROOKE, 
Acting President. 


{12) Accounts of the Calcutta Madrassa, September 1823. 


Statement OF THE SALAKIES and wages due to the officers, students and 
SERVANTS OF THE MaDRASSA, INCLUDING CONTINGENCIES FOR THE JtONTH OF 

-September 1823. 


Es. A. P. Es. A. P. 


Secretary ......... 500 0 0 

Native Assistant to tlic Secretary • . i' . . 100 0 0 


Teaclten. 

Jloolavce Mohammed Saced, Head Preceptor 
Wazecr Ali, First under Preceptor 
„ Fazloor Eahman, Second under Preceptor 
., Abdul Majeed, Third under Preceptor . 
Aajut Ali, Fourth under Preceptor 


300 0 0 
100 0 0 
80 0 0 
60 0 0 
60 0 0 


600 0 0 
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Statement of the salaeies and wages dde to the officers, students and 
SERVANTS OF THE MadRASSA, INCLUDING CONTINGENCIES, FOR THE MONTH OF 
September 1823 — contd. 


Students, Ist class, at 15 Rupees each. 

Rs. 

A. 

P. 

Rs. 

A, 

P. 

17 presonf; the whole month 


. . 

255 

0 

0 

f* 



I for 20 days 


. 

10 

0 

0 




1 for 7 days 



3 

8 

0 






- - 



— 

268 

8 

0 

Students, 2nd class, at 10 Rupees each. 







32 present the whole month 


* , 

320 

0 

0 




1 for 5 days 


, , 

1 

10 

8 






- 



— 

321 

10 

s 

Students, 3rd class, at S Rupees each. 







23 present the whole month 

• 

• 




184 

0 

0 

Servants, 









1 Khatib ...... 


• * 

20 

0 

0 




1 Librarian 


• • 

32 

0 

0 




1 Hakim 


• 

40 

0 

0 




1 Mouzen ..... 


• * 

10 

.0 

0 




1 Hurkara ..... 


• . 

5 

0 

0 




1 Maulee 


* * 

4 

0 

0 




3 Durwans at Rs. 4 each . 


• * 

12 

0 

0 




2 Sweepers at Rs. 4 eaeh . 


• • 

8 

0 

0 




1 Sub -sweeper .... 



2 

0 

0 




1 Writer and stationery for library 


• • 

30 

0 

"0 




1 Daftureo . . ' . 


♦ • 

8 

0 

0 




2 Blustis 


• , 

10 

0 

0 




■ 


— 



— 

181 

0 

0 

Contingent charges. 









Oil 


• 

O 

8 

0 




For repairing a door of Madrassa, 


. 

1 

0 

0 




6 Earthen water pots for mauleo. 


, , 

0 

3 

c 







— 


— 

3 

11 G 

Total Sicoa Rs. 




2,158 

14 2 


(Two thousands one hundred and fifty-eight and fourteen annas and two pies.) 


(Sd.) M. LUMSDEN, 

Secretary, M. 0. 

Madrassa, 

The 3rd October 1823. 


c 
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Hailcyhunj and 
the College of 
Fort William. 


{13) Extract from the Report from the Select Committee of the House of 
Commons on the affairs of the East India Company, 16th August 
1832.^ 

Education : Civil Service. 

Concerning the qualifications required from a Ttriter, previously to liis 
appointment, the evidence is not very specific; they are fixed by regulations 
framed by the Court of Directors and the Board of Commissioners. On an 
average young men proceed to India at the age of 18 : 22 is recommended as 
the most eligible age. 

It is stated by the Principal, whose evidence is very full and detailed, that the 
design of the East India College at Haileybury, which was established in 1806, was 
to supply the great body of civil servants with an amount of qualification com- 
mensurate with the extent and importance of their functions in India, which 
qualification could not, at the time that the College was founded, have been 
otherwise procured. The nature of the combined course of study, the impractica- 
bility of acquiring it without a special institution, more particularly for oriental 
literature, and the tests required of the parties nominated, all form subjects of 
evidence. It is considered that it would be advisable to increase the age of 
students, by admitting them between the ages of 18 and 22. The Act of 1826 
is believed not to have answered the expectations of its authors, and to have 
shaken and mutilated the whole Collegiate system. The College, it is stated 
by the Principal, has had various difiiculties to contend with, but has, in a great 
measure, fairly answered what could reasonably have been expected from it on its 
original foundation ; and it is held that, with revised tests, and some modifica- 
tions in its present machinery, it would be competent to stand even against the 
Universities of England, in so far as relates to the due qualification of Civil Servants 
for India. The proficiency of the scholars is well .attested by those who have 
experienced its benefits and watched its progress. The capabilities are pointed 
out which the College possesses, of admitting alterations, so as to render the 
education more eSicient and satisfactory ; and other modes of qualification for 
the Civil Service are suggested. It is maintained that the Civil Servants have 
been better educated since the establishment of the College than they were 
before ; and the fact, that the most important posts have been filled in India 
by those who have been most distinguished for proficiency at Haileybury is 
adduced in proof of this opinion : while the tenor of other parts of the evidence 
would show, that where the operation of the system has not been absolutely 


• London. Printed by ordor of the Hononmble Court of Directors, January 1833, pp. 2S-3Q, 
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prejudicial to tlio habits and views of the students, every object contemplated by the Haileyhury and 
College might have been more eSectually obtained by other means. - the College of 

On arriving in India, the young men of the Bengal service enter the College at Port William — 
Calcutta, with the view of perfecting themselves in languages, the elements of which contd. 
have been acquired at Ilaileybury, where the education is of a more general 
nature. While at the College at Calcutta, they are maintained at the Company’s 
expense. Of this institution (which was from the commoncomont strongly object- 
ed to by the Court of Directors, on the score of expense) it is remarked, that “ it 
has been a source of more debt than knowledge in the Civil Service, and an expen- 
sive cstablisluncnt for the end proposed.” It was not uncommon in former 
times for yovmg men to leave the College with a debt of from 50,000 to a lakh of 
inpces ; but this evil may in part bo attributed to the mode of appointment. 

The institution has lately undergone a revision. It has been useful in providing 
books, by which the acquisition of the natirn languages has been greatly 
facilitated, but beyond this it is considered that the institution is disadvantageous 
to the public service. If abolished, its buildings might bo converted to public 
offices. 

It appears that the study of languages is most readily promoted by sending 
the young men, directly on their arrival, into the Provinces, and attaching them 
to some public office, as was formerly the practice. 

At Bombay there is no institution corresponding to that at Calcutta. At 
Madras there is a Collegiate institution, but no European professors, as formerly 
at Calcutta ; the examiners are gentlemen in the Company’s civil service, but they 
receive no pay. Proficiency in the native languages is made a condition of 
promotion. 

With a view to raise the standard of attainment, and aCord fuller scope for 
selection, not only is public competition in England recommended, but it is also 
proposed, with the same view, that the whole service should be originally mili- 
tary. Among other objections against this plan, it is urged that it evinces a total 
departure from the principles at present laid down by the Legislature for conduct- 
ing the two branches of Indian service.* 

{M) Report on the Sanskrit College, Calcutta, 31st January 1835. 

Gentlehen, 

Permit mo to submit to you the usual report of the annual examination Sanskrit College. 
of the students as well as of the general state of the Sanskrit College. ' Calcutta. 


* Sco ftlao Appendix L to tho 1832 report ; and lalso Memoriah of- old Ilailei/bury College, 
p. 237-2^2. 


g2 
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Sanskrit College, The College at the end of the year 1834 contains 181 students, 97 of whom 
Calcutta — contd. receive a monthly Stipend of from 5 to 8 Eupees from Government. They arc, as 
formerly, divided into 10 Sanskrit classes under 10 Pundits and into 7 English 
Classes under 3 Teachers as follows ; — 


Clasaes. 


Students. 

3 Sanskrit 

Grammar Classes composed o£ . . . , 

78 

1 

class of Literature (Sahitya) composed of 

28 

1 

„ llhetorio (Alankara) composed of 

IG 

1 

„ Mathematics (dyotish) composed of . 

12 

1 

„ Logie (Nyaya) composed of . . . 

7 

1 

„ Vedanta composed of ... . 

0 

1 •, 

„ Law (Smriti) composed of . . . 

21 

1 

„ Medical (Vaidya) composed of 

. 13 

10 


181 


The seven English Classes are composed of 83 students of the above divisions. 

It is -with the greatest pleasure that I have to report to you at the end of 
the year 1834 the same general good conduct and satisfactory progress of the 
Sanskrit College which I had the honour to bring to your notice in my last annual 
report. I have only to repeat my previous corrpnendation of the zeal and ability 
of the teachers and of the proficiency of the students in the 8 Sanskrit and 7 
English classes which I have examined. 

I beg to annex the report by Dr. Tytler of his examination of the Mathe- , 
matical and Medical classes, which is ns favourable as that of last year ; and 
that of Dr. Grant, the lecturer of Anatomy and' Medicine. Mr. Sutherland proposed 
on the part of the Committee of Examination of Law officers several law 
questions which have been answered'in writing by the students ; his report of 
their performances has been laid before the Committee. 

To these reports is joined that of the English classes by Mr. M. W. Woollaston. 
This meritorious professor has added a table of rules concerning discipline in 
which I entirely concur. 

You will find also his report of the translation class composed of three trans- 
lators who draw an extra allowance of Es. 4 each a month ; as well as an enu- 
meration of the works hitherto translated and of others proposed to bo translated. 

I beg to refer to my memorandum ■presented to you when the estabhshment of a 
translation class was proposed by me and sanctioned by you. I am happy to say 
that the success of this small class has entirely answered your expectations, and I 
beg to add that since its commencement I have been confirmed in my opinion of 
the usefulness of translating good English 'vvorks into Sanskrit, As no way what- 
ever ought to be negleeted to communicate sound ideas of Science and morality 
to the Hindus, and as the thorough reform of a nation can be effected only by 
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attempting it by all legitimate means, direct and indirect, I venture to tbink Sanskrit College, 
that among those means that of gaining the attention of the learned Hindus by Calcutta — contd. 
translations into a language which they prefer to all and exclusively cultivate, is 
ccrtainl}’’ not the least efficacious. 

After having had the honour of superintending as Secretary the Sanskrit 
College during 2 years and S mouths, I beg leave to submit to you as concisely as 
I can the result of ray observations upon the general tenor of the studies pursued 
in this public Institution. 

The course of instruction pursued at the Sanskrit College is (as stated in the 
last printed report on the Colleges and Schools for native education) divided into 
two branches. The first is intended to give a command of the language, the second 
of such branches of Hindu Science as may bo an object to the student, especially 
law. 

The acquisition of Sanslcrit is indispensable, not only for the study of the 
classical books composed in that language, but principally as the mother ^ 
language of a great number of Indian dialects, especially of the Bengalee. For 
it is by the knowledge of the first that the last must be improved and enriched 
to whatever extent it may be required to express all philosophical and scientific 
ideas, and to communicate therefore to the great mass of the people the new 
stores of philosophy, science, arts and morals which they are e.xpected to derive 
from an acquaintance with western civilisation. It is obvious that a true and 
radical reform of a nation in learning and morality (which is the object of a good 
government) will begin and proceed with the improAmment of their own national 
language. In this respect the study of Sanskrit cannot be sufficiently eucomaged, 
since by this meairs the Bengalee dialect among others may be brought to a 
degree of perfection at least equal to that Avhich the Italian, Spanish, French, 

English and other languages have more or less obtained from the Latin. 

The acquisition of Sanskrit appears perfectly insured by the method of teach- 
ing grammar practised in the college. It is generally acknowledged that this 
liighly refined language has been fixed by the most accurate rules, and is taught 
by most ingenious methods which might rWth reason be censured for taxing the 
memory of the learner too severely, were they not purposely calculated for very 
young disciples to whom the exercise of memory is a paramount requisite in all 
future pursuits. 

The efficacy of the Hindu method of teaching the Saiishrit grammar is evinced 
in the firmness and security wliich the students almost without exception acquire in 
the knowledge and use of the mechanism of the language. After' having com- 
pleted the course of grammar (the period of Avhich is fixed at from 2 to 3 years) 
they find themselves enabled to understand with facility the compositions of their 
poets and to enunciate Avithout hesitation the most complicated phrases in Avhich 
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Sanshnt College, an enigmatic tuxn and arrangement of words, according to a peculiar taste of 
Calcutta — contd Hindu writers, has been aimed at as a perfection. This almost general capacity of 
Hindu boys will astonish those who have witnessed among European youths the 
great difficulty and rare proficiency in mastering the much less obscure and com- 
pheated style of the Latin and Greek, and even of their o'wn national poetry. I 
do not hesitate to say that in the method of teaching the Sanskrit grammar there 
is no occasion for any change in the Sanskrit College. 

Erom the grammar classes the students enter that of general literature 
(called Sahitya) consisting mostly of poetical works, to which two years are 
allowed, and then that of rhetoric (Alankara) in which the theory of figurative 
language and literary composition is taught. This takes up another year. As 
among the Hindus the limits of poetry and rhetoric are by no means defined, the 
^ study of the two last classes is properly speaking but one; and if the number of 

the students is not very great, one teacher may he sufficient, and the period of 
time reduced from 3 to 2 years. 

After the course of- literature the students are required to study mathe- 
matics according to the old Hindu methods which, although very ingenious 
and more than adequate to the common exigencies of life, are less perfect than 
those derived amongst us from a much more improved condition of mathematical 
science than the Hindus ever attained. As a part of Hutton’s Mathematics 
translated into Sanskrit has already begun to be used as a class book, the 
students will enjoy the benefit of an improved doctrine without being strangers 
to their national science the terms of which at least, as part of the languages, 
ought to be knoAvn to them. A year is given to the mathematical pupils who 
are at the same time obliged either to attend an English class or to apply to 
Sanskrit logic (Nyaya). 

Hitherto no treatise of the Western philosophy has been translated into 
Sanskrit which could be recommended as a class book to the Hindu students in 
conjunction \Vith their o-\vn philosophical works. The last containing the funda- 
mental principles of perhaps aU systems of Philosophy hitherto knomi, and a 
richness of metaphysical terms which surpasses that of all other languages axe by 
themselves not unworthy of the veneration of the Hindus, and with respect to 
antiqiuty and originality cannot fail greatly to interest the investigator of the 
history of the human intellect. 

The study of law (Smriti) which is commenced after the completion of the 
course of poetry, rhetoric, and mathematics, offers itself as the most important 
branch of Sanslcrit learning inasmuch as it is connected with the manifold concerns 
of practical life. The students read a number of classical law books and qualify 
themselves to airswer the various questions of law. A commission of examina- 
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tion appointed by Government tries the proficiency of the pupils and grants certi- Snnulrit College, 
fientes of Pnndifship to the deserving candidates. Calcutta — contd. 

A period of six years is allowed to the youths who have passed through the 
classes of grammar, literature, rhetoric and mathematics to complete their studies 
of jihilosoph)’ and law. Considering that the confined niitnher of class books 
liitherfo accessible in the college do not -snfliciently occupy the upper classes, the 
period may, in my opinion, bo reduced to 3, and the whole period of studies in 
the P.iaskrit College which has hitherto been 12 yc.ars, may by a proper distribu- 
tion of time and matter be reduced to 8, allon-ing b to grammar, literature and 
mathematics, and 3 to law and philosophy. 

The students belonging to the medical caste of the Ilindus have the choice- 
instead of entiTing the class of logic, to attend the medical lectures of the Sanskrit 
ns well ns of the English lecturer on medicine, and they do not study the law. 

As their object is to follow the profession of their fathers, the}’ cannot but m'sh to 
neejunint themselves with the Hindu practice of phs’sic and with the ,sorf.s of medi- 
cines most easily obtainable and most generally used in this country, on which 
account the study of Sanskrit medieal books becomes indi.spensablc to this class, 

Reiitg acquainted with them only n.s a Superintendent of their Sanskrit learning, I 
feel great pleasure in bc.aring testimony that some of the best Sanskwit scholars 
of the college belong to the medical class. 

The .study of the English language has hitherto been loft optional to the 
pupils of the Sanskrit College and I beg le-avc to express my conviction that it is 
expedient to leave it so. The indticoment to acquire the language of the rulers of « 
the count r}' is already so vastly extended and so greatly productive of effect 
among the Ilindus, that it does not require any addition, whilst any appearance 
either of coercion or of a political or religious de.sign on the part of Government 
would alarm those Hindus who preserve a somewhat too rigid and exclusive adher- 
ence to'thcir ancient arid sacred language and customs. This adherence, in 
itself natural and legitimate, is in the present instance not only innocuous, 
but very useful : for if the Sanskrit language is worth preserving, by whom 
will it be better preserved than by a certain number of those who arc e.vclusively 
devoted to it ? Nor oven if none of the Sanskrit student.s, nearly one half of 
whom now learn English, applied to that language, would the number of .about 
400 students in the two Sanskrit Colleges of Calcutta and IJenares appear too 
great from a population of 51 millions contained in the Bengal Presidency. I 
may add that, to render the aequisition of Engli.sh imperativo in the Sanskrit 
College will most likely induce a number of the non-paid students to leave it. 

The course of elementary instruction pur.sucd by the Engli.sh classes of the 
college, being only le.ss extensive on account of the portion of time, occupied by 
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Sanskrit College, 
Calcutta — 
conoid. 


Snn.sl<rit studic.'! ; it will of conr.^c pnrticipatc in nil tlio progrc'^pivc improvements 
which mnj' be introdneed into the latter. 

The ndmi.s.'^ion to the S.nnshrit. College wn.s, conformably with the view.s of 
Government, most liberally ginnted to all boy.s qualified by some knowledge of 
Bengalee letters, without exclusion of .sc-arce any caste of ^ho Ilindu.s. The 
scholarships were bestowed on povert}' joined to diligence and proficiency in .sfudv. 
The munificence of Government allowing about 100 scholar.ships, considered 
merely ns such, is, I dare believe, well employed, and a perpetual theme of 
grateful praise among the natives. I cannot terminate this article without 
mentioning the nnnio of Baboo Baincomiil Sen. one of tlic innnngcr.s of the 
Hindu College, who, animated with the noble de.sire of being useful to his 
countrymen, shunned no trouble and spared no time to afTord me his dis- 
interested assistance, not only in the selection of the boy.s to be admitted and of 
those most recommendable for scholar.ships in consideration of their jirivatc circum- 
stances, but .also in superintending the Samskrit lihrar}’, procuring vahiablc 
manuscrii'ts. conducting the interior economy of the College, and tendering me his 
advice for keeping up the discipline, and promoting the general success of the 
institution. 


I have, etc, 

(Sd.)A. TBOYEB, 

Srrretarg to the Government Sanskrit College. 

Saxskuit Cou.nr.r,, 

3I.st January JSS-I, ' 



CHAPTER IV. 


Mass Education and Okganisation. 

The elTorts of the Coiii])an}*'s servants had hitlierto been mainly 
concentrated ou'higlicr institutions for the teaching of Sanskrit and 
Arabic. Lord Hastings liad declared that the strength of the Govern- 
ment in India must be based not on the ignorance but on the cnligliten- 
ment of the people. Rut cfTorts in the direction of founding common 
.schools of instruction in the vernacular had for the most part emanated 
from missionaries. There were the Tanjorc schools founded by Swartz, 
tliosc at Cuddalorc founded by Kiernandcr, and others.*^ In Bengal 
tlierc were j\Iar.shmnn’s schools for the people and May's Chin.sura 
schools f which in 1810 numbered thirty with over 2,000 pupils. In 
Bombay a iSocicty for promoting the education of the })oor was 
formed as the result of a voluntary assembly of the iuliabilants of that 
city which took place in the vc.slry room (1815) ; donations created a 
fund of Rs. 20,000; the Court of Directors gave a monthly grant of 
Rs. 500 ; and schools were established both for Christians and for 
natives.^ A little later, in 1817 and 1819 respectively, the Calcutta 
School Book Society and the Calcutta School Society were founded, for 
the dilTusion of useful elementary knowledge and the establishment 
of native schools throughout the country. Both received grants from 
Government. Howell says of the grant to the latter that it was “ the 
first recognition on the part of the Home Government of the claims 
of education for the masacs.’'§ 


• Till' 1767 ile“pi«'li (o JIncIm'i (pp. !!, I alxtvc) pnj-i Umt SKar(7 " prevnilcd on tlio K.ijih of 

Tnnjore to coInMiili ncliools for tr.iclim}; Kngli'<li,'’ Init Tiilii'r [220/H2J only sjm'.iKh of iiHlrucl- 

iti" the nalirci ; nn<l 0. .Smith in hin f>/iorl ]Ii»lorynf Chri^thn Afinfo/n (p. 1 13) tormi them vcrnncnlnr 
rc'iiool-i. 

t Ktitlfncr of 2472, App, I [200/103]. , 

♦ Jlidcm [220/416]. 

^ I'.ibicntion I'ri tlritb’ Indttt, ji. 13. 
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That grant was made in 1823 (a year whicli in more ways than 
one marks a turning point in tlie history of Indian education). It was 
about this time too that the attention of the Company’s servants 
began to be seriously turned to tlie villages and the mass of 'the 
people. 

In July 1822 Sir Thomas Munro recommended that information 
should be obtained of the state of education in the provinces under 
the Madras Government. The result, as already stated (page 3), 
showed 188,650 under instruction out of a population of 12,850,941. 
In January 1825 the Governor and Council of Bombay recorded 
reports from some districts in that presidency, from which we learn 
that the proportion of pupils under instruction to the population was 
1 in 133. The details of tliese two surveys are embodied in Pisher’s 
memoir. The memoir also gives the results of similar reports in 
other parts of India. In September 1823 the Committee of Public 
Instruction (Bengal) asked local agents for information about existing 
education (document No. 19). To this enquiry there are no specific 
replies recorded, but certain of the information which was collected is 
embodied in the first report of the Committee, written by H. H. Wilson 
in 1831. Later (1835-1838) W. Adam’s reports on the state of education 
in Bengal give certain facts relating to indigenous education. For 
one division Adam’s figures show that from 21 to IG per cent, of the 
population between the ages of 6 and 14 wore receiving instruction 
in different localities. 

These surveys revealed a lamentable decay in learning, the number 
of its votaries and its quality. In the course of the Madras survey 
indeed, a report was received from Mr. Campbell, Collector of Bellary, 
which is not altogether pessimistic about the instruction imparted, 
though he comments on the paucity pf scholars, the poor quality of 
books studied, the fact that their language was often quite unintelli- 
gible to the readers, and the inability of the teachers. An extract is 
reprinted as document No. 18. But the tone adopted is generally 
gloomy, as in Lord Moira’s minute contained in the last chapter, and 
in Adam’s report on Bengal. 



Mass education and organisation. 4? 

The causes of tliis decay were difficult to assign in view of the 
lack of information regarding the earlier conditions of education. A ^ 
general idea prevailed that there had been retrogression. Lord Moira 
(document No. 9) observed the numerons grants made by native 
governments for education and deplored their diversion to the private 
property of individuals. The Collector of Bellary, already quoted, 
ascribed this to the competition of foreign goods, the movement of 
troops and the substitution of European for native rule, which, despite 
a less rigorous enforcement of the revenue, had impoverished the 
country. Sir Thomas Munro, too, entertained no doubt that educa- 
tion had been better in earlier times, but, writing in 1826, stated 
that “ it does not appear to have imdergone any other change than 
what arose from the number of schools diminishing in one place and 
increasing in another, in consequence of the shifting of the pof)ula- 
tion, from war and other causes.” Nor, taking into consideration 
the facts that the female population is almost wholly destitute of 
education and that many children are under private tuition, does he 
take an unhopeful view of the situation. He estimates the number of 
those under instruction to be nearer one-third than one-fourth of the 
male population of school-going age, and “ low as the state of 
education in India is admitted to be, compared with that of onr own 
country, it is even now, he thinks, higher than it was in most Emo- 
pean countries at no very distant dates.” But it is to be noted that 
■ Sir Thomas Munro calculated only one-ninth of the male population 
as of school-going age. Adam, on the other hand, says of Bengal : 
” I am not acquainted \vith any facts which permit me to suppose 
that in any other country - subject to an enlightened government, and 
brought into direct and constant contact with European civilization, 
in an equal population, there is an equal amount of ignorance with 
that which has been shown to exist in this district.”* 

Such divergent views were only natural. The condition of the 
country can hardly have permitted of very accurate reports either of 
pupils or of population. The data for comparison Avith an earlier age 


h2 


♦ Adam’s Bcports on Vernacular Education. Ed. by Bov .T. Long, p. 137. 
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\verc liicking. The pre^’cnt was Hepnnited from Ihc jia^f hy the welter 
of confusion wliicli succeeded the breakdown of tlie Idogliul ]Cmj)irc. 

" The increasing wars," as Loid Jloira said, “ which iiad harassed 
all parts of India, left everywhere their invariaMe e/fects.” The 
Company had at first been engaged in trade at, certain centres. The 
disturbed state of the country liad forced it int(» interference and 
finally into the administration of ever-e.vtending dominions. During this 
later phase its harnks had been full with the suppression (d hiwle.ss- 
ncss. Wliile still in the midst of thi.H task and on the eve of entering 
on some of ibs most critical sfruggle.s it had recogni.sed the claim.s of 
education by allocating a grant, and at a still earlier date had been at 
trouble to maintain seats of oriental learning. It wa.s not till 
that it could 2>au.so to look round and take .stocl: of the .situation 
from a broader point of view. In that year the Ilon'ble iMountstunrt 
El])hin.stone, Governor of 13nmb;iy, wrote as foliow.s — 

“ With regard to ttie education of fli>‘ poor, ihut inii'-t in nil stager of .-oeieiy 
b" in a good measure tlie clmrgc of the novernment ; even .\dnni Smith (tlm 
j)olilieid writer of all others who has put the strictest limits t<J the interference 
of tlie e.xeciitivo tJovormnent, C'pecinlly in «’<luraliiin) admits tlie iiistnietion of 
till) poor to ho, among the necessary expenses of the .Sovert'ign. thouch he si’arcely 
idlows any other e.xpcnso e.xcept. for the defence of the nation and the administm- 
tion of justice.’’ 

In that year, too, the amount of the revenue disbtirsod for educa- 
tion suddenly rose from £7,20.8 to £21,88-1 and increased flic nc.xt year _ 
to £(iG,o(i3.f 

fi’lic surveys do.seribed above were set. afoot. iMiiiilly, where this 
had not already been done, steps were taken to organise iidministra- 
tive macliincry which .should deal .syslcmatietilly with tlie grants and 
investigate the needs of the country. 

At the conclusion of this chajdor arc jirintcdtis documents Nos. IG 
and 1 7 a letter of July 1823 appointing a gen'cral committee of inihlic 

* Jti lJcncc vj 1S3‘J, App. I, So. S2 (.IT.VrUS). 

t -S’ce tlio rc.roliition. <lntc<i ITtli .rivimiin' KSL’-I {ilociimcnt No. -0). Tlih rvroliitioti (li'ciilcr lli.it 
** tlio assifinmunt of tha lac of nijK’i's ahali taUo effect from tlie year just lueolioiiwl (IStn*--). aoU tint 
for each of the years 1821-22, 1822-23 tlio mm of Kb. 83,200 i.tiill bo cam'etl to tlic ctcclit of Uio Com- 
mitteo of Instruction.” 
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instruction for the Bengal Presidency and a note, which inspired 
that letter, by Mr. Holt Mackenzie ; also the letter which, in September 
of the same year, the Committee issued to local Agents (document 
No. 19) and the Governor General’s Resolution of January 1824 
(document No. 20). Campbell’s report on education in Bellary written 
in 1823 (document No. 18) and Sir Thomas Munro’s Minute of 1826 
(document No. 21) give an account of the state of education in the 
Madras Presidency and of the means taken to improve it. These will 
serve to indicate the intention and scope of the operations. 

Noticeable among these symptoms of recognition of the claims of 
the masses is the emphasis early laid upon the training of teachers. 
Writing of the reports made in Bombay in 1825 Mr. Secretary Parish 
says — 

" It seems one of the greatest objections to establishing numerous new 
schools at once, that the persons who would be employed, might be o.vpected (from 
the experience we have already acquired) to oppose or to neglect the introduction 
of any improvements whether in the matter or the manner of instruction, without 
a much more vigilant European fauperintcndoncc than could possibly be afforded. 
A great delay in the establishing of schools at the presidency has arisen from the 
necessity of educating the school master in the first instance, and a number of 
youths are with that view under instruction. If, therefore, it be resolved, that 
Government should assist in establishing schools where they are not, the first 
step for rendering them really useful would be to collect youths for the purpose of 
instructing them according to a proper system, and in proper books and branches 
of knowledge, and after they have attained sufficient to qualify them for the duty 
at a school which can bo ably superintended, to appoint them to the schools for 
which they have been selected. 

With such masters the improved system will be carried on ; by the influence 
of the same motive which in the other masters would oppose improvement, they 
would teach in the manner in which they had been taught, in the only way 
they understood. 

The extension of education by this means might not be so great in the first 
three years, as it would be by establishing at once schools with such masters as are 
now to be met with, but after that it would extend as speedily and much more 


♦ Evidence of 1832, App. I [210/12G]. 
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efficiently. Jl. would not, liow<;ver, he without difficulty, for it »vil! probably meet 
with opposition fmm the iwcMMit te-u-lierD." 

In JIarch 18* * * § 25 tlic Court of Directors wrote to the Governor- 
General in Council of Hengal as folluw.s — 

“ We recently sanctioned « ynint of similar ninount to the Calcutta 8chiKd 
Book Society, and on the same grounds wu linve no liesitation in sanctioning the 
present gnmt. The Calcutta School Society iippe.irs to combine with its armnge- 
ine.nts for giving elementary instaielion an arnmeement of stili gre.tter import- 
iinco, for e<iiicating teachers for the indigemins 'iclnwb. Tiie la^t object we 
deem worthy of great encumragement, Muce it i< njHut the chameter of the 
indigenoiH schools that tlie (slnc.uion of the great iiiios of the population must 
ultimately dqHuul. By training up therefme a cla’ s of teachers, yon j»r»ivide for 
the eventual extensii ii of improvtsl etlneation to a portion of tiie natives of India, 
far exceeding (hat nhich any elenuntary in‘-truction, (hat could be immediately’ 
bestowed, would have any cluii.co of rcacbing." 

Similarly in flic case nf Madras (a I’reaidency in which the frainino 
of tcachcns has always been regarded ns of the liighest importance), 
the Court of Directors, in their desjiateh of the Itith -■\j)ril 1828, f 
applauded Sir Thoiuiis Mt.nro’s proposal to establish it school btr that 
purpose; and, in ISdti, the Set iet ary to the Comniittoc for Native 
Education laid before GoverJimcnl nn elaborate scheme for a nornutl 
school.^ 

» 

Snell wore the reviews made of the cdnentioii of the masses and the 
plans for its dissemination iiml imjirovemont. The e.xcollent intentions 
of those who initiated these movements wore defeated by the vast ness 
of ilie task, the paucity of available funds iind growing demands for 
concentration of clTort upon institutions of higher learning. 'J’ho theory 
of the downward jierincatiun of knowleiigc jnevailed — largely, one 
suspects, because the opjiosite tlicoiy led to impossible pat!is.§ Tlie 
subject of mass education belongs more projicrly' to later volumes of 


* Sec. SB of the desimleli of 0th M.jtoli 1823. l’riiil«l in tlio /.’liiffnfc oj JSSi, App. /, No. 7 
{332/188]. 

■f Etiiltncc of 1S3‘J, App. 1, Is’o. 10 [SfiO-OOS]; MiiJnti SthcUom, il, 1S55, XXllt. , 

t Madrita Sctcclinioi, ii, JS55, XCIX. 

§ Uooiiincnt No. 17, inoluileil in this clinplcr, illustralr.s tlio llieory. 
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tMs series. But it is permissible to toueli on tbe typical happenings 
in Madras. Sir Thomas Munro (document No. 21) proposed two schools 
of a superior type in each Collectorate and one school in each of 300 
tahsildaris. (His remarks about the sufficiency of the pay of tahsildari 
school masters are particularly interesting ; it was pitched at Rs. 9 
a month, supplemented by an equal amount from fees, the rate of 
which was surprisingly high.) The Court of Directors, in their despatch 
of the 16th April 1828, approved this plan and authorised the gradual 
appropriation of Rs. 50,000 for the new system of education. But, 
in a subsequent despatch of the 29th September 1830,* they complained 
of the failure of that system to provide for higher education. The 
Directors wrote as follows ; — 

Hi 5is sk Ms 

“ By the measures originally contemplated by your Government, no provi- 
sion was made for the instruction of any portion of the natives in the higher 
branches of knowledge. A further extension of the elementary education which 
' already existed, and an improvement of its quality by the multiplication and 
diffusion of useful books in the native languages was all that was then aimed 
at. It was indeed proposed to establish at the Presidency a central school for the 
education of teachers, but the teachers were to be instructed only in those 
elementary acquirements which they were afterwards to teach in the Tahsildari 
and Collectorate schools. 

' “ The improvements in education, however, which most effectually contribute 

to elevate the moral and intellectual condition of the people, are those which 
concern the education of the higher classes ; of the persons possessing le'sure 
and natural influence over the minds of their countrymen. By raising the 
standard of instruction among these classes, you would eventually produce a 
much greater and more beneficial change in the ideas and feelings of the com- 
munity than you can hope to produce by acting directly on the more numerous 
class. 

. “ You are moreover acquainted with our anxious desire to have at our dis- 
posal a body of natives, qualified by their habits and acquirements to take a larger 
share and occupy higher situations in the civil administration of their country 
than has hitherto been the practice under our Indian Governments. The 


fvjihncr of 1S32, App. 1, No. 21 [.?64/.'jll] ; Madras Selections, ii, 1855^ XNVII, 
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measures for native education, wHcli have as yet been adopted or planned fit 
your Presidency, have had no tendency to produce such persons.” 

Tlie measures taken in Bengal for tlie education of the higher 
classes in English were held up as worthy of imitation and the desire 
expressed that similar measures should be adopted in Madras. In a 
minute, dated the 12th December 1839,* Lord Elphinstone stated 
that the endeavours made in the Presidency to introduce a general 
system of education had produced nothing but disappointment and 
that their discontinuance had been ordered. “ A new direction was to 
be given to our efiorts, and the plan which had been found to succeed 
in Bengal and Bombay was to be introduced, with such modifications 
as local circumstances might require at Madras.” Among the 
principal points urged upon the attention of the Madras authorities 
by the Supreme Government and the General Committee was “ the 
discontinuance of the system of frittering away the sums allowed 
for educational purposes, upon more elementary schools and upon 
eleemosynary scholars.” These instructions read strangely. The main ^ 
reason underlying them had already been made clear in a despatch 
from the Coiut of Directors to the Governor General in Council, dated 
the 5th September, 1827.f Speaking of Mr. Eraser’s Delhi schools 
and Dr. Gerard’s proposals for the education of the hill people of 
Sabathu, the Directors said ; “ From the limited nature of the means 
at your disposal, you can only engage in very limited undertakings ; 
and where a preference must be made, there can be no doubt of the 
utility of commencing both at the place of greatest importance, and 
with the superior and middle classes of the nations, from whom the 
native agents whom you have occasion to employ in the functions of 
Government are most fitly drawn, and whose influence on the rest 
of their countrymen is the most extensive.” The upshot of Lord 
Elphinstone’s minute was the proposal to establish at Madras “ a 
central collegiate institution or university,” to which no pupils should 


* Madras Sdeclions ii, 1S55, CXXIT. 

t Evidence o} 1S32, App. J, No. S 1333/489]; Mndrn/i Selections, u, 1S55, XXIX. 
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be admissible in any department but such as could read and write the 
English language intelligibly. The documents which occupy the re- 
mainder of this vohime relate mainly to the initiation and pursuit of 
the policy of introducing modern education. 


{15) Resolution, dated the 17th July. 1823.* 

In pursuance of tlie iTitcntion ahead)' announced in the orders passed on the Resolution con- 
report recently received from the Idadriss.i Committee, the Governor General in slHuting the Oom- 
Council resolves, that there shall be constituted a General Committee of Public wuVtce o/ PwWfc 
Instruction for the purpose of ascertaining the state of public education in this Instruction, 
part of India, and of the public institutions designed for its promotion, and of 1S23.'' 
considering and from time to time submitting to Government the suggestion of 
such measures, as it may appear expedient to adopt with a view to the bettor 
instnmtion of the people, to the introduction among them of useful loiowledgo 
and to the improvement of their moral character. 

2. Tlio Governor General in Council is also pleased to resolve, that the cor- 
respondence of Government with the Committee to bo appointed ns above, and 
with the other Committees, which may bo maintained for the management of 
individual institutions, shall be henceforth conducted by the Persian Secretary 
to Government. 

3. To that officer therefore the detailed instructions of Government to the 
constitution and duties of the Committee to be appomted as above, to the 
alterations, which it may consequently become expedient to make in the consti- 
tution and functions of the several existing Committees, to the mode in which 
the correspondence of Government on the subject of public education is to be 
brought on the records, will be communicated. 

4. The Governor General in Council deems it sufficient to record in this 
Department his Ecsolution, subject of course to the approval of the Honourable 
the Court of Directors, to appropriate to the object ol public education the sum 
of one lac of rupees per annum, in addition to such assignments ns wore made by 
Ihc British Govon)ment, previously to the act of the 53rd of liis late Majesty ; and 
likewise of course exclusively of any endowments which may liave been, or may 
be made by individuals, applicable to a like purpose. 


* Printed in Bengal : Past and Present, VIII, lOW, p. 03 ; and in part in Howell : Education 
in India, prior to 185t, etc., pp. 13-1‘(. 
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5. Ordered that the necessary communication he made to the Persian Secretary 
to Government, and that that officer be furnished from this and other Depart- 
ments with all necessary papers, relating to the subject of public instruction. 

^Ordered that a copy of the above Resolution be sent to the several Depart- 

Political Department, Judicial “»ents, specified in the margin, for the pm^ose 
Department, General Depart Stated in the last paragraph of it.* 
raent. 


(16) Letter, dated 31st July 1823, from Government, appointing members 
of the General Committee of Public Instruction. 


Gentlemen, 

I am directed to inform you that the Hon’ble the Governor General in 
Council has been pleased to appoint you a Genml Committee of public instruc- 
tion for the purpose of ascertaining the state of public education under the 
Presidency of Port- William and of considering and from time to time sub- 
mitting to Government the suggestions of such measures as it may appear 
expedient to adopt nith a view to the better instruction of the ■ people, to the 
introduction of useful knowledge including the sciences and arts of Europe, and 
to the improvement of their moral character, hir. Harington has consented to 
assume the office and designation of President of your Committee and it is to 
be understood that the Persian Secretary to Government for the time being will be 
a Member ex-ojicio. In the absence on public duty or otherwise of the President 
the senior member will preside^ at your deliberations assuming the character 

and designation of Vice-President. . 

^ , 

2. Por yonr further information I am desired to transmit herewith copy of 

the Resolution passed in the Territorial Department on the 17th instant regard- 
ing the institution of a Committee of Public Instruction, and the model in which 
the correspondence of Government on the subject of education is hereafter to 
be conducted. The same document will apprize you of the funds which it has 
been determined to appropriate '(subject to the approval of the Hon’ble the 
Court of Directors) to the object of public education. 

3. It is unnecessary at this stage of the proceedings to enlarge on the objects 
contemplated by Government in the institution of your Committee, or on the 
general views and sentiments at present entertained by the Governor General m 


* The first committee was composed of T. H. Harington, J. P. Larkins, W. B. Slartin, W. B. 
Bayley, H. Shakespeare, Holt Mackenzie, H. T. Piinsep, A. Sterling, J. C. C. Sutherland, rrith 
Wilson as Secretary. 
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Council regarding the most expedient and judicious means of carrying them Letter of appoint- 
ing) effect. The consideration of thosa topics will naturally arise out of the ment, 31st J uly 
reports and suggestions to be submitted by you, a primary purpose of which 1823 — contd. 
will be to collect a body of facts and opinions, on a comparison and examination 
.of which the only safe and practical conclusions can be formed. I am directed 
therefore to confine this communication to the following instructions and ob- 
servations relative to the constitution and functions of your Committee, the 
object to which your attention should in the first instance be more immediately 
given and the questions of a general nature which the Government is desirous of 
referring for your early and deliberate consideration and report. 

d. The Governor General in Council has resolved that your Committee shall 
exercise through sub-committees or individual members, as may appear to you 
most expedient, thb superintendence of all the Government seminaries at the 
Presidency, an arrangement which will, of course, supersede the necessity of 
maintaining separately the existing Madrissa and Sanskrit College Committees. 

The Governor General in Council leaves it to your discretion to determine the 
particular mode of conducting the above branch of your duties, and until this be 
definitely arranged, the superintendence should be exercised by you collectively', 
in which case the order of the President and majority of the members will, of 
course, be sufiicient authority for the issue of any instructions on application. 

5. To aid you in the management and execution of the detailed business 
of the office now confided to you, the following secretaries will be immediately 
appointed, viz.. Dr. Lumsden, Secretary in the Madrissa and Mahommedan 
School Department, with his present allowances ; Lieutenant Price, Secretary for 
the Hindu College and Hindu Schools, with a salary of Bs. 300 per mensem. 

6. It appears to Government proper also, that a General Secretary should 
be appointed to your Committee, and Dr. Wilson, your junior member, will 
accordingly be requested to undertake the duty. The Governor General in 
Council has been pleased to assign an allowance of S. Rs. 500 per mensem to 
be drawn by the gentleman holding the above situation, to cover all charges for . 
office rent and establishment. 

7. The correspondence of the Mofussil Committee at Benares, and of any 
others which may be hereafter established in the Provinces, will be conducted 
through the General Committee. It will of course bo your duty to bring 

.-regularly to the notice of the Governor General in Council the annual reports of 
the local Committees, as also all statements or suggestions which they may be at 
any time desirous to have communicated to Government with your own senti- 
ments thereupon. 

8. The Governor General in Council requests that you will open an early 
communication with the Local Agents throughout the Provinces, to ascertain 

i2 
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Letter of afpoint- what endowments exist in the several districts under this Presidency applicable 
mcnt, 31st July to purposes of education. 

2S23 — contd. 9_ The Local Agent at Agra having already submitted in the Territorial 

Department propositions regarding the appropriation of a fund which it has 
been determined by Government to apply to purposes of public instruction, you 

... „ , will be pleased to take them into your immediate 

iietter ironi the Acting becretaiy • it 7 • 7 • 

to the Board of Revenue in the W. coBSideration, more especially those contained in 

P., dated 13th July, 1822, with its t]ieir letter, dated 19th April, 1822. The corre- 

several enclosures ^ ^ 

spondence on the subject is herewith transmitted in 
original as per margin. 

10. You are requested to give your early attention to the completion of the 
arrangements for the construction of the proposed Hindoo College of Calcutta, and 
the new Madrissa. In determining finally on the plans of those edifices, you will 
of course advert fully to 'any change in their form and distribution which may 
be required by the change contemplated in the studies and discipline of the 
institutions, under the resolution of Government, to introduce European science 
as far as practicable. 

11. It will be an especial and material part of your duty to report, after due 
enquiry and reflection, on the points adverted to in the 7th paragraph of the Eesolu- 
tion of Government in the Territorial Department, dated 21st August, 1821, and 
ako on the different questions of a general nature embraced in the letter of the 
Madrissa Committee, dated 30th May last, on which the Government reserved 
its determination. Amongst these, none are of more serious importance than 
the consideration, in communication with the principal judicial and revenue 
authorities, how the acquirements of the students at the different seminaries can 
best be rendered available for the benefit of the public, and again, how the 
constitution of public offices and the distribution of employments can be made 
the means of exciting to study and of rewarding merits. . 

12. The Governor General in Council obser\'es that your Committee cannot, 
of course, exercise any authority over private schools, but you will naturally com- 
municate with, and encourage all persons, native and European, who may be 
engaged in the management and support of such institutions, and will afford your 
assistance in providing for the safe custody and improvement of any funds which 
may be devoted to the object of education by individuak. 

13. The officers of Account will be directed to prepare regular accounts 
of the receipts 'and disbursements of all institutions now exkting, and will ako 
hereafter carry to the credit of the Committee, a sum equivalent to the amount 
which Government has resolved to appropriate, deducting the annual expense 
of institutions established since the new (barter for which funds had not been 
assigned previous to its enactment. 
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14. The correspondence which ifc will be necessary for your committee at Letter of appoint- 
preseht to refer to will be found, with exception to the documents now transmitted, ment,-31st July 
on the records respectively of the Calcutta Madrissa and Sanskrit College Com- IS23— conoid. 
mittees. 

I have the honour to be, etc., 

(Sd.) A. STIRLING, 

Acting Deputy Persian Secretary to 

Government. 

31sl July, 1823. 

To 

The Hon’ble .T. H. Harington, 

J. P. Larkins, Esq., 

W. B. Martin, Esq., 

W. B. Bayley, Esq., 

H. Shakespeare, Esq., 

H. Mackenzie, Esq., 

H. T. Prinsep, Esq., 

J, C. Sutherland, Esq., 

A. Stirling, Esq., and 
H. H. Wilson, Esq. 

{17) Note, dated the 17th July 1823, by Mr. Holt Mackenzie.* ' 

Government being desirous of pursuing a systematic course of proceeding in H. Mackenzie’s 
regard to public education, and having its attention especially directed to the note. 
objects specified in the act of the 53d of the late King, I beg leave to submit a 
few things that have ocemrred to me on the subject. 

The first step is to settle the ultimate object to be aimed at : for otherwise 
we may debate about the means without end. It is not then I conceive the wish 
of Government that the people should be merely taught what is necessary to 
make them expert agents of the civil administration of the country as now 
administered. It is not desired to keep from them any species of knowledge that 
can enlighten their minds or improve their moral feelings. Caution indeed must be 
used in admitting the light to the morbid sense. But the darkness is not the 
less deplored ; nor its ultimate removal the less sought. The probable effects. 


Territorial Department, Revenue Consultations, dated 17th July, 1S23, No. 1. 
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H. Mackenzie’s tliough distant, of tlie more general diffusion of knowledge are not blinked. But 
note — contd. to keep tke people weak and ignorant that they may he submissive is a policy 
which the Government decidedly rejects. Its aim is to raise the character, to 
strengthen the understanding, to purify the heart ; and whatever therefore can 
extend the knowledge of the people, whatever can give them a juster conception 
of the true relation of things, Avhatever can add to their power over the gifts of 
nature or better inform them of the rights and duties of their fellow men, what- 
ever can excite invention and invigorate the judgment, whatever can enrich 
the imagination and sharpen the 'wit, whatever can rouse to steady exertion 
and bind to honest purposes ; whatever fits man to bear and improve his lot, to 
render his neighbour happy, and his country prosperous ; whatever in short 
tends to make men wiser and better and happier here and hereafter — all are 
desired to be given, in due season, to the people of India. 

Nothing therefore can be more comprehensive than the design. Its different 
parts must indeed be filled up gradually and with well measured steps. Its comple- 
tion we must leave to our children’s children. But still if the ultimate object 
be as I have stated, it folloAvs that the points to be considered in fashioning any 
scheme for its attainment are infinitely numerous and all very important ; that 
a good scheme can be the result only of much and anxious thought, earnestly 
employed with the resources of accurate and varied knowledge. It must at 
once be considered what the people possess and what they want, what we can 
give them and what they are capable of receiving profitably, what they are and 
what they may become, and what their probable participation in the several steps 
of the great change which a general diffusion of true knowledge will doubtless 
produce. 

To embrace a field so extensive as that of which I have attempted to give a 
slight sketch, it will obviously be necessary that Government should, as it pro- 
poses, seek the aid of a Committee combining a variety of talent and acquirement. 
And if I have rightly stated the purposes vof Government, it follows that the 
persons to be selected for the duty should be those, who are not only deeply 
impressed with the importance of the work, but are entirely free from any narrow 
views, that would lead them to withhold from the people the full measure of 
knowledge, which they are in the capacity to receive. It follows too, if there be 
truth and excellence in European science, that the introduction of it among the 
natives of India, must necessarily be one, and an early part of the, general scheme 
and should authoritatively be indicated by Government as such. 

As to the means of instruction, they are obviously very munerous. 
Different individuals will approve different plans. Some would' encourage schools 
for the elements of learning. Some prefer colleges for the higher branches. Of 
these, some wotdd encourage existing, others would establish new institutions. 
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Somo would instruct teachers onl_v, some would merely 2Wovide books, some H. Machemid^ 
would teach the English language, others would look to the introduction of English note — contd. 
science through translations. Some would look to the learned classes, others to the 
wealth}', others to the general community. 

In so wde a range, I cannot pretend to anything like a full conception of 
the subject. Indeed whatever may be my zeal for the cause (and as a Briton 
and a Christian it is impossible, I should regard it with indiSerence) I want the 
knowledge that would entitle me to decide with any confidence. 

I shall be glad to see all the instruments, I have specified, udth others that 
have escaped me, brought into action. But my present impression is, that 
Government should apply itself chiefly to the instruction of those who will them- 
selves be teachers (including of course in the term many, who never appear as 
professed masters, and also translators from the European into the native 
languages) and to the translation, compilation and publication of useful works. 

These objects being provided for, the support and establishment of colleges for the 
instruction of what may be called the educated and influential classes seem to 
me to be more immediate objects of the care of Government than the support and 
establishment of elementary schools ; though these in particular places may claim 
attention. 

To provide for the education of the great body of the people seems to be 
impossible, at least, in the present state of things. For the ordinary purposes of 
life, the means of education are not, I imagine, ill supplied, though doubtless 
the native seminaries are susceptible of much improvement, and this at a cheap 
rate, by assisting them, both with books and masters. The great body of the 
people are, however, too poor and too anxious for service to allow their cluldren 
to remain long under tuition. Jloreover the value of the Parish Schools in 
England, whence we derive our notions of the advantages of general education, 
depends greatly on the religion of the cormtry. Take from the peasant his Bible, 
and (if it be possible) the knowledge and sentiments that have flowed from that 
sacred sortree, and how wortliless will be his lowly literature. The education 
indeed of the great body of the people can never, I thinlc, be expected to extend 
beyond what is necessary for the busine.ss of life ; and it is only therefore 
through religious exercises, which form a great part of the business of life, that 
the labourer will turn his thoughts on things above the common drudgery, by 
which he earns his subsistence. Hence it is imder the Christian scheme alone, 
that I should expect to find the labouring classes really educated : and their 
station in the scale of instructed and humanized beings will, I imagine, be 
pretty closely proportioned to their piety. We have no such instrument, with 
which to work beneficially on the lower orders here. Finther the natural course 
of things in all countries seems to be that knowledge introduced from abroad 
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H. 3Iac1cenzie’s should descend from the higher or educated classes and gradually spread through 
noie~contd. their example. We surely cannot here, at least expect the servant to prize a 
learning, which his master despises or hates. The influence of Europeans, if 
they use not the influential classes of the native community, must necessarily 
be very confined. I^Tiat is taught in our schools will only be thought of there. 
Our scholars, if of the common people when they enter the world, will find no 
sympathy among their fellows, and until the lessons of the master, or 
professor become the subject of habitual thought and conversation, the}"^ cannot 
touch the heart, they -ivill little affect the understanding. The acquirement will 
be an act of memory, with little more of feeling or reflection than if 
jionsense verses were the theme. 

Hence my notion is, that the limited classes, who are now instructed (with 
great labour certainly whatever may be the use) in the learning of the coimtry, 
should be the first object of attention. This, of course, implies the association of 
oriental learning with European Science, and the gradual introduction of the 
latter, without any attempt arbitrarily to supersede the former. It implies too 
the support and patronage of existing institutions, so far at least as the fur- 
nishing them with Masters and supplying them with translations. And further, 
if our means sufifice, it implies a more positive encouragement to learned 
Natives, and consists well with the resolution (supposing the funds for the first 
objects supplied), to establish new institutions for the instruction of natives in 
the learning of the East, and of the West together. 

It vill probably be thought sufficient to have two Sanscrit Colleges, for the 
encouragement of Hindoo literatiue, and for the instruction of Pundits for our 
Courts ; and, if the Madrissa be thought inadequate to the due diffusion of 
Mahommedan literature and law, one in the Western provinces would, I should 
imagine, amply supply the want. 

But in fact I should doubt, whether any increase in the number of Govern- 
ment establishments is necessary for these purposes : and the first thing there- 
fore is, I thinlc, to improve those that exist by the introduction of European 
science. 

I do not imagine there will be any difficulty in doing so, if a fit instructor is 
provided, and proper books supplied. Among the inhabitants of Calcutta at least 
there seems to be an eagerness for the boon. 

The encouragement of Government will also, I believe, readily induce natives to 
acquire the English language so as to qualify ^themselves to become translators 
and teachers. 

As to instruction in the English language, it is not easy to fix the limits, to 
Vhich it should be attempted. Community of language seems to be the surest 
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means, perhaps the only sure means, of creating community of ideas, and I ff. Mackenzie’s 
confess that I am disposed to think the difficulties of the attempt are generally «otc—confd. 
overrated. Persian, it should he recollected, is essentially a foreign language. 

It may be doubted whether what is recorded in that tongue is much better un- 
derstood by the generality of the parties interested, than it would be if recorded 
in English. 

To one party at least the record in English would be an essential gain, the 
European officer who has to decide the case. 

Possibly in the Suburbs Court, a change might be expediently attempted. 

It would scarcely be consistent to make any effort at general instruction in Eng- 
lish, unless the gradual introduction of it as the official language of the country 
were contemplated. 


The question, however, like every one coimected with the subject of educa- 
tion is one full of difficulty. I do not presume to offer anything except as hints, on 
which my own mind is quite unsettled. The necessity of appointing a general 
Committee of public instruction, who may prepare some well digested scheme, 
embracing all the different institutions supported, or encouraged by Government, 
andto whom the various suggestions submitted by individuals may be referred 
for consideration and report, has been recognized by Government. « 

It seems clear that in no other nay con any etmprehcnsive plan be framed, 
or systematically pursued : and the general price applicable to Ihc purpose 
economically and efficiently appropriated. Various detached corrmittees, ill 
informed of each other’s projects, must necessarily waste much labour. They will 
also probably waste much money from the want of combination. 

I have already stated generally the sentiments, with which it seems to me 
ncce.ssary that such a committee should undertake the duty. Government will 
have little difficulty in selecting individuals influenced by such sentiments and 
there are many, wlio add all other necessary qualifications. The' selection 
should, I tliink, be made with reference to the individual, not (at least not 
solely) to the office. 

On the appointment of a general Committee of Education, it will probably 
be thought right to modify in some degree the constitution of the Committees 
charged with the immediate management of the several institutions. They will 
all of course act, under the directions of the general committee, furnishing to 
them particular reports of their operations, and submitting through them any 
suggestiorrs they may see fit to offer for the improvement or wider diffusion of 
education. For the seminaries at the Presidency indeed it may be unnecessary 
to maintain separate committees. They will perhaps best be managed by the 
general committee, cither collectively or by certain members specially selected 
by them, for the management with separate secretaries for the Musulman and 
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Hindoo colleges to superintend the details of their internal arrangement to 
control and guide the masters. Without neglecting the consideration due to 
particular endomnents, the General Committee will of course regard all the 
funds devoted to purposes of education as forming in a certain sense a common 
stock : more essentially in whatever regards the preparation or publication of 
useful works. In some of these even the Hindoos and Musulmans may eventually 
be found to have a common interest, though at first these must necessarily 
constitute two great di-\dsions, requiring distinct consideration. 

It will naturally belong to a committee of public instruction, to ascertain 
from the different local authorities what funds have been assigned by pious, 
or philanthropic individuals, for the purpose of supporting seminaries of edu- 
cation : how far the objects of such endowments may have been fulfilled, what 
means should be taken for securing them, and what modifications in the plans 
originally contemplated by the founders may be legitimately adopted to meet 
the altered circumstances of present times. 

They cannot of course exercise any authority over private schools, but their 
advice and encouragement to individuals, Native and European, who may be 
engaged in the management, or support of such establishments, will be very 
valuable and probably veiy highly valued. 

Their direct interposition may, indeed, in some cases be sought by indivi- 
duals, for the security and improvement of funds about to be devoted to 
purposes of public education. 

In framing any rational scheme of public insti-uction, we must necessarily 
consider in a general way, at least, how far oiu other institutions are suited to 
the state of tilings, which the diffusion of knowledge may be expected ultimately 
to produce, and more immediately, how the acquirements of the students at 
the public semiuaries can best be rendered subservient to the public service, 
and how the constitution of public offices and the distribution of employments can 
be made — the means of exciting to stud}' and rewarding merit. To those points, 
therefore, the attention of the committee will be particularly directed ; and I 
should, with some confidence, anticipate from their labours, a great accession, 
within a moderate time, to the number of persons, who can now be looked to as 
good instruments of chdl government, of which the details must, I apprehend, 
though our service were multiplied tenfold, be left to the natives of the 
country. 

The several suggestions of a general nature, embraced by the report recently 
received from the Sladrissa Committee, will of course obtain early and particular 
notice. The plan of the new College which it is proposed to construct in 
Hastings’ Place must be framed with advertence to any charge, or addition likely 
soon to be made on the scheme of instruction or discipline. 
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So aSo (he Hindoo College, of which a plan and asliinalo prepared by Lieut- H- Mackenzie' s 
cnaid B\ixton is still with the Military Board (the orders in regard to it having ''o^'-’—coutd. 
been jwstponed, until (he new square in the centre ot (he city should bo cleared), , 
must 1 imagine undergo some changes under the resolution of Govenunent to 
intioducc Euio])can science even thmtgh the general scheme of laanserit iiistrue- 
tion, .suggested by the Committee should still be approved : a point which may 
be considered ojion lor discussion with the, gunenil Conunitlee. 

The decision of Govenunent on (he proposition of the load Agents at Agra 
relative to the appropriation of that portion ot the produce of the late Gunga- 
dhur Pundit’s lands, which has been sot aside for public purposes, has hitherto 
been postponed under the desire of combining any arrangements that might bo 
adopted in jmrsuanco of them with some general systematic scheme for the 
promotion of public instniction. 

To the general Committee about to be appointed, the subject will of course 
be referred, and I will not anticipate their judgment by any remarks on the plan 
suggested by the local Agents. 

It remains for me testate the immediate object of this note, which I should 
have osplaincd at once and very briefly, had 1 not boon unconsciously led into 
detail by the anxiety 1 feel for the success of u cause 1 am little able to promote. 

To the cflicicncy of any committee such as it is proposed to establish, it 
appears to be very C'sential, that the person through whom their correspondcnco 
with Government is conducted should bo ono fully qualified to .second their 
efforts; with .suflicicnt leisure, to devote a considerable portion of time to the 
important and difficult subject ; and with the land of knowledge that may qualify 
liim to supply Government with ininuto and accurato information on the points 
eubmitted to its judgment. 

I know not how the Madris-sa and Hindoo Colleges got into the Rovenuo 
Department; c.vccpting, what would justify the absorption of all other dopart- 
ment.*-’, that they thence drew tlio funds assigned for (heir support. Whilst 
however the Revenue was united to (ho Judicial Dopartinont, there was perhaps 
little to object, excepting the load of business (hat then fell on tho secretary; 
for certainly nothing can bo more nearly connected with tho good administration 
of justice and the prevention of crime, than tho public instruction of tho people. 

Is'ow, Imwcvcr, no siicli reason exists for continuing tho colleges in (ho Territorial 
Department. Tho funds will not bo (he Ic.ss safe, that their appropriation is 
controulod clsowhore. Tlio liabits, which (bo olfico necessarily induces, the 
coii-stant occupation, official and domi-oflicial, rvhich its business gives nro .all 
adver-so to tlioso jaii-siiits, wliich should belong to tlio Secretary, through whom 
the decisions of Govonimont on questions of jmblic oducatiou, sliould pass. 

K 2 • ' 
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A. D. Campbell’s quently in sucli cases the merest smattering of an education is obtained : where 
report, 1823 — parents can afiord it, and take a lively interest in the culture of their children’s 

contd. minds, they not unfrequently continue at school as long as 14 or 15 years. 

8. The internal routine of duty for each day will be found, with very few 

exceptions and little variation, the same in all the schools. The hour generally for 

opening school is six o’clock, the first child that enters has the name of Saraswattee, 
or the goddess of learning, written upon the jialm of his hand as a sign of 
honour ; and on the hand of the second a cypher is written, to show that he is 
worthy neither of praise nor censure ; the third scholar receives a gentle stripe ; 
the fourth two ; and every succeeding scholar that comes an additional one. 
This custom, as well as the punishment in native schools, seems of a severe kind. 
The idle scholar is flogged and often suspended by both hands and a pulley to 
the roof, or obliged to Imeel down and rise incessantly, which is a most pauiful 
and fatiguing, but perhaps a healthy mode of punishment. 

9. "When the whole are assembled, the scholars, according to their number 
and attainments, are divided into several classes, the lower ones of which are 
partly under the care of monitors, whilst the higher ones are more immediately 
imder the superintendence of the master, who at the same time has his eye upon 
the whole school. The number of classes is generally four, and a scholar rises from 
one to the other according to his capacity and progress. The first business of a 
child on entering school is to obtain a knowledge of the letters, which ho learns 
by writing them with his finger on the ground in sand, and not by pronouncing 
the alphabet, as among European nations. "When he becomes pretty dexterous in 
writing vdth his finger in sand, he has then the privilege of writing either mth 
an iron style on cadjan leaves, or with a reed on paper, and sometimes on the 
leaves of the Aristolochia Indica, or with a kind of pencil on the Hulligi or 
Kadala, which answers the purpose of slates. The two latter in these districts are 
the most common. One of these is a common oblong board, about a foot in rvidth 
and three feet in length ; this board when planed smooth has only to be smeared 
with a little rice and pulverized charcoal, and it is then fit for use. The other is 
made of cloth, fii'Sh stiffened with rice water, doubled into folds resembling a book, 
and it is then covered rvith a composition of charcoal and several gums. The 
rvriting on either of these may be effaced by a wet cloth, .the pencil used is called 
Bultapa, a kind of white clay substance, somewhat resembling a crayon, with 
the exception of being rather harder. 

10. Having attained a thorough knowledge of the letters, the scholar next 
learns to mite tlic compounds, or the manner of embodying the symbols of the 
vowels in the consonants and the formation of syllables, etc., then the names 
of men, villages, animals, etc., and lastly arithmetical - signs. He then commits 
to memory an addition table and -counts from one to 100 ; he afterwards writes 
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easy sums in. additiou and subtraction of money, multiplication and the reduc- A. D. Campbell’s 
tion of money, measure, etc. Here great jiains are taken with the scholar in report, 1823 — 
teaching him the fractions of an integer, which descend, not by tens as in our contd. 
decimal fractions, but by fours, and are carried to a great extent. In order that 
these fractions together with the arithmetical tables in addition, multiplication 
and the threefold measures of capacity, weight and extent, may be rendered 
quite familiar to the minds of the scholars, they are made to stand up twice a day 
in rows, and repeat the whole after one of the monitors. 

11. The other parts of native education consist in decyphering various kinds of 
handwriting- in public, and other letters which the school-master collects from 
different sources, writing common letters, drawing up form§ of agreement, reading 
fables and legendary tables, and committing various kinds of poetry to memory, 
chiefly with a view to attain distinctness and clearness of pronunciation, together 
with readiness and correctness in reading any Idnd of composition. 

12. The three books which arc most common in all the schools, and which are 
used indiscriminately by the several castes, are the Ramayanum, Maha Bharata 
and Bhagavata ; but the children of manufacturing class of people have, in addi- 
tion to the above, books ^ peculiar to their own religious tenets, such as the 
Nagalingajuia, Kutha Vishvakurma, Poorana, Kamalesherra Ralikamahata ; and 
those who wear the lingum, such as the Bxiwapoorana Raghavan-knnJcanya., 

Keentja Gullana, Unabhavamoorta, Clienna Busavaswara Poorana, Jurila- 
gooloo, etc., which are all considered sacred, and are studied with a view of subserv- 
ing their several religious creeds. 

13. The lighter kind oh stories, which are read for amusement, are generally 
the Punchatantra Bhatalapunchavunsatee, Punklee-soopooktahuller, Mahanta- 
mngenee. The books on the principles of the vernacular languages themselves, 
are the several dictionaries and grammars, such as the Nighantoo. Umara, 
Suddamumburee, Shuddeemanee, Durpana, Vyacuma, Andradeepeca, Andrana- 
masangraha, etc., etc., but these last and similar books which are most essential, 
and without which no accurate or extensive loiowledge of the vernacular langu- 
ages can be attained, are, from the high price of manuscripte and the general 
poverty of the masters, of all the books the most uncommon in the native schools, 
and such of them as are found there, are, in consequence of the ignorance, care- 
lessness and indolence of copyists in general, full of blunders, and in every way 
most incorrect and imperfect. 

14. The whole of the books, however,-in the Teloogoo and Camataca schools, 
which are by far the most numerous in this district, whether they treat of 
religion, * amusement or the principles of these languages, are in verse, and in a 
dialect quite distinct from that of conversation and business. The alphabets of 
the two dialects are the same, and he who reads the one can read, but npt 
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A. B. Campbell’s understand, the other also. The natives, therefore, read these (to them un- 
report, 1823 — intelligible) hooks to acquire the power of reading letters in the common dialect of 

concld. business ; but the poetical is quite different from the prose dialect which they 

speak and write ; and though they read these books, it is to the pronunciation of 
the syllables, not to the meaning or construction of the -words, that they attend. 
Indeed few teachers can explain, and still fewer scholars understand, the purport of 
the numerous books which they thus learn to repeat from memory. Every school- 
boy can repeat verbatim a vast number of verses, of the meaning of which he 
knows no more than the parrot that has been taught to utter certain words. 
Accordingly from studies in which he has spent many a day of laborious but 
fruitless toil, the native scholar gains no improvement, except the exercise of 
memory and the power to read and write on the common business of life ; he 
makes no addition to his stock of useful Imowledge, and requires no moral 
impressions. He has spent his youth in reading syllables, not words, and on 
entering into life, he meets with hundreds and thousands of words in common 
course of reading books, of the meaning of which he cannot form even the most 
distant conjecture ; and as to the declension of a noun, or the conjugation of a 
verb, he knows no more than of the most abstruse problem in Euclid. It is not 
to be wondered at, with such an imperfect education, that in writing a common 
letter to their friends, orthographical errors and other violations of grammar 
may be met with in almost every line -written by a native. 

15. The Government could not promote the improved education of their 
native subjects in these districts more than by patronizing versions, in the com- 
mon prose and spoken dialect, of the most moral parts of their popular poets and 
elementary works, now committed to memory in unintelligible verse. He who 
could read, would then understand what he reads, which is far from the case at 
present. I am acquainted with many persons capable of executing such a task ; 
and in the Telocgoo language would gladly superintend it as far as in my power at 
this distance from the Presidency. 

16. The economy -U’ith which children are taught .to write in the native 
schools, and the system by -U'hich the most advanced scholars are caused to 
teach the less advanced, and at the same time to confirm their own knowledge, 
is certainly admirable, and well deserves the imitation it has received in 
Englarrd.'*' The chief defects in the native schools are the nature of the books arid 
learning taught and the want of competent masters. 

* * * * * H-- 

A. D. CAMPBELL, 

CdlJedor. 


* See p. 23, 
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Committee of Public Instruction 

(19) Letter, dated September 1823, from the Secretary, Committee of Public 
Instruction, to local Agents. 


Gentlemen, 

I am desired by the Geueral Committee of Public Instruction appointed iefter to local 
by the Governor General in Council on the 31st ultimo, to bring to your knowledge, Agents, Sept. 
their having been nominated to ascertain the state of public education under this 1823. 
Presidency and to submit from time to time the suggestion of such measures, as 
it may appear expedient to adopt, with a view to the better instruction of the 
people, to the introduction of useful knowledge, including the sciences and arts 
of Europe, and the improvement of their moral character. 

To enable the Committee to fulfil the objects of its nomination, it will be 
necessary for them to be apprised of the local means, that are applicable to the 
purposes of public instruction, throughout the country and the existence of any 
peculiar circumstances, favourable or unfavourable to its dissemination. You 
are, therefore, requested to furnish the Committee with replies to the following 
questions as far as the information you possess, or may be able to collect, within 
the limits of your local agency, will permit. 

1. Yliat schools, colleges or seminaries of any denomination, whether public 
or private, exist in the towns or villages of the district ? 

2. '\\Tiat instruction is proposed to be given at them and in what lan- 
guages ? 

3. What arc the books or materials bj' wliich such instruction is given ? 

4. To what description or class of persons do the teachers respectively 
belong ? 

5. How arc the teachers paid and to wliat amount montldy or nnnuahy ? 

G. If by public grants or endowments, what are the nature and circum- 
stance of cacli grant, such as the rate or period of the original grant, by whom 
and to whom given, to what purpose the grant was made, whether in land or 
money, and to what annual amount, how it is secured and administered ? 

7. In what degree may the several schools, colleges or other establishments 
seem to merit the aid and encouragement of Government, and in what manner 
could it be be.st afforded ? 

8. Arc the schools, colleges or other seminaries well or ill attended ? 

_9. At what age do the pupils usually join the establishment and when do 
they quit it ? 


L 
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10. l^Hiere the pupils are resident under the roof (of) the master,' or in a 
public building, what are the arrangements for their food, clothing, etc. 1 

11. WTiat success seems to attend the instruction given ? And what books, 
especially among such as have been published by the Calcutta School Book 
Society, or any other subsisting institution, appear to be most required for tlic 
intellectual and moral improvement of the pupils 1 

In requesting answers to these queries, the Committee by no means wish 
you to understand, that full replies arc expected to each. They arc aware of 
the real difficulties, that will close the access to information, in some instances, 
and that many impediments may arise from feelings of personal interest and 
excusable prejudice. They neither- wish to alarm the one nor contend with the 
other. They only propose collecting as many facts as circumstances may admit, 
relative to the actual state of public education and the capabilities of the 
country to contribute towards its own amelioration. You will not therefore, 
if you should find it difficult to answer the above queries ns entirely as 3 ’ou would 
wish, withhold such information as you may be able to communicate. The Com- 
mittee will also be happy to receive any suggestions that may occur to you 
generally, as calculated to promote the diiiusion of useful education throughout 
the country, as well as a free communication of your sentiments, regarding 
the expedience and practicability of introducing an acquaintance with European 
Science and Literature, cither through the medium of the English or -the 
native lai^uages. ^ 

You are requested to communicate "with the local magistrate on the subject 
of this letter, of which a copy may be furnished to him, if he should desire it, 
and the Committee have, no doubt that in common with every other Public 
officer or individual, whom jmu may wish to co-operate with you in the im- 
portant and interesting objects of this address, that officer will readily afford 
you every assistance and information, it may be more especially in his power to 
contribute. 

As some time must elapse, before you can be enabled to answer many of 
the enquiries, contained in this letter, and the Committee are desirous of being 
informed as soon as possible, of any ascertained endowments or Funds of a public 
nature, which may have become kno^vn to the Local Agents appointed under 
Regulation XIX, 1810, in pursuance of that Regulation and maj' be immediately 
applicable to any object of Public Education, you are requested to furnish as 
soon as possible, a statement of any^such endowments or Funds, within the limits 
of your Local Agency - drawn up in such form as may have been adopted for 
official communication to the Board of Revenue, and accompanied by full report 
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of such particulars relative to the receipts or disbursements, as may appear Lctlcr to local 
requisite for the Committee’s information. Jgenix, Sept. 

1S23 — conoid. 

I have the honour to be, etc.. 


(Sd.) H. n. WILSON, 

Junior Member and Secretary to the 

Committee of Public Imtruclion. 


C.\I,OUTTA : 
September, 1S23. 


(20) Ifcsoluliou, doled the, 17th January 1824. 


The Governor General in Council having fully con-sidered the above report of Pexolution re 
tlie General Committee of public in.struction, resolves, on the grounds therein 
.••tated, tlint, of the in.stitution.s specified in the list .submitted b}' them, the 
following alone shall form a charge on the lac of Rupees appropriated to the '^’■'7’°''"^ 
object of public education by the Resolution of the 17lh July last, viz . : — aiiuary, 


Us. 

Scli'xili ivt CltiiKUnli 10,()00 

ScIiooIh nl ItnjjKKJtAnii 3,000 

Seliool at Itliiugulporo 3,000 


Tot.o. ; . 10,800 


2. So long therefore us those institutions shall be maintained, the annual 
income at the dispo.sal of the Committee of Iiustruction, under the Resolution of 
the 17th July last, will bo Sicca Rupees 83,200. Should they be discontinued or 
reduced, the amount available to the Committee for other purposes will bo pro- 
portionately increased; and of course the fund in question is to he charged with 
any disbursements made on account of the.se or other existing institutioiw 
beyond the amount assigned to them. 

3. llis Lordship in Council is furtlicr pleased to pass the following re.solutions 
for the purpose of better defining the extent of the funds to bo administered by 
tlie Committee and the mode in which they arc to be drawn for. 

‘1. The order passed in 1819, under which the income of the Madrissah was 
fixed at Sicca Riqiccs 30,000 per annum, shall be considered to have had cilect 
from the commencement of the year 1819-20. From that date, up to whicli 

1,2 
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The Oommittee’s the accounts of the Institution are to be considered as finally adjusted, a 
junds — contd. regular statement of the assigned income and charges will be prepared lor each 
year, the Madrissah being annually credited with the above sum (Sicca Rupees 
30,000) and debited with the expenses incurrcd,^and the balance due to the In- 
stitution on the 30th April last will be placed at the disposal of the Committee. 
Ror the current year a monthly sum of Es. 2,500 will be similarly carried to the 
credit of the Madrissa, and the Committee will be authorized to draw the 
amount monthly with any balance that may be due on account of the past 
months without further reference to Government. So likewise hereafter the Sub- 
Treasurer will monthly carry the sum of Es. 2,500 to the credit of the Com- 
mittee on account of the Madrissah ; the amount will be drawn by the Secretary 
in bills on the Sub-Treasurer countersigned by two or more of the Committee. 

5. The income assigned to the Hindoo College of Calcutta (Sicca Es. 25,000) 
by the resolution of the 21st August, 1821, shall be considered to have commenced 
from that date, and the above resolutions, relative to the Madrissah funds shall 
be applied {mutalis mutandis) to the Hindoo College. 

6. The years 1821-22 and 1822-23 having equally yielded a considerable smr- 
plus revenue ; and it being obviously desirable that the Committee of Instruc- 
tion should possess at starting a -considerable fund for the construction of build- 
ings, the purchase of books and instruments and the like, that they may not 
be stinted in the means of giving the fullest possible efficiency to existing 
institutions, at the earliest practicable period, — His Lordship in Council resolves 
that the assignment of the lac of rupees shall take effect from the year first 
mentioned ; _and that for each . of the years 1821-22 and 1822-23 the sum of 
Es. 83,200 shall be carried to the credit of the Committee of Instruction : A 
like sum in equal monthly instalments will be carried to their credit in the 
current year ; to be drawn for as above prescribed in regard to^ the funds of 
the Madrissah. 

7. In placing the above mentioned funds at the disposal of the Committee, 
His Lordship in Cotmcil is satisfied that while they pursue with animation and 
liberality the important objects to which their labours are directed, they will not 
the less anxiously endeavour to maintain every practicable economy. 

8. In fixed establishments all charges that may appear expedient will of course 
be reported to Government. Whether any and what restriction shall be imposed, 
or the discretion of the Committee in regard to the appropriation of the sums placed 

• at their disposal, beyond what may be implied in the requisition of regular accounts, 
will be considered in the Persian Department : It is of course quite unnecessary 
that they should monthly apply for the sanction of Government to the ordinary 
expenses of the institutions imder their superintendence or to contmgent charges 
of an amount not exceeding 1,000 rupees. 
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I\limde hy Sir T. Munro 

{21) Minute, dated the 10th March, 1826, by Sir Thomas Mnnro* 

The Board of Revenue were directed by Government on the 2nd July, 1822, Minnie hi Sii 
to nscert-ain the number of schools, and the state of education among the natives T. Munro, 
in the provinces, and vith their letter of the 21st February last, they transmitted 1S26. 
the reports on this subject which they had received from the several Collectors. 

From these reports it appears that the number of schools, and of what arc called 
colleges, in the territories under this Presidency, amount to 12,198, and the popu- 
lation to 12,850,911 ; so that there Ls one school to every 1,000 of the pojmlation ; 
but as only a verj' few females arc taught in school, we may reckon one school to 
•every 500 of the population. 

2. It is remarked by the Board of Revenue, that of a population of 121 millions 
there arc onlj- 188,000 or 1 in G7 receiving education. This is true of the whole 
population, but not ns regards the male part of it, of whieh the proportion educated 
is much greater than is here estimated ; for if we take the whole population ns stated 
in the rej)ort at 12,850,000 and deduct one-half for females, the remaining male 
population will be G, -125,000 ; and if we reckon the male population between the 
ages of five and ten years, which is the period which boys in general remain at school, 
at one-ninth, it will give 713,000 which is the number of boys that would be at 
school if all the male.s above ten years of age were educated ; but the number act- 
unll}' attending the school i.s only 184,110, or little more than one-fourth of that 
number. I have taken the interval between five and ten years of age ns the term 
of education, because, though many boys continue at school till twelve or fourteen, 
many leave it under ten. I am, however, inclined to c.stimatc the portion of the 
male population who receive school education to be nearer to onc-tliird than one- 
fourth of the whole, becaiisc wo have no returns from the provinces of the number 
taught at home. In hladras the number taught at home is 2G,903, or above five 
times greater than that taught in the schools. Tlicrc is -probably some error in 
this number, and though the number j)rivntcly taught in the provinces docs cer- 
tainly not approach thi.s rate, it is no doubt considerable, because the jrraoticc of 
boys being taught at home by their relations or private teachers is not unfrequent 
in any part of the count^J^ The proportion educated is very different in^ different 
elas.ses ; in some it is nearly tiic whole ; in others it is hardly one-tenth. 

3. The state of education here exhibited, low ns it is compared with that of 
our own country, is higher than it was in most European countries at no very distant 
])criod. It has, no doubt, been better in earlier times ; but for the last century, 
it doc.s not appear to have undergone any other change than what arose from the 
number of schools dimini.shing in one place and increasing in another, in consequence 


Printed in Evidence of 1S32, App. /, No. 18 [358/506] nnd in Madraa SeJcctlone, ii, 1S55, p. XX. 
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Miiiutehtj Sir T. of the fihiftiiig of the population, from war or other causes. The great number 
Munro — confd. of schools has been supposed to contribute to the keeping education in a low state, 
because it does not give a sufficient number of scholars to secure the services of able 
teachers. TJic monthly rate paid by each scholar is from four to six or eight annas. 
Teachers in general do not earn more than six or seven rupees monthly, wliich is 
not an allowance sufficient to induce men properly qualified to follow the profes- 
sion. It may also be said that the general ignorance of the teachers themselves 
is one cause why none of them draw a large body of scholars together ; but the 
main causes of the low state of education are the little encouragement which it 
receives, from there being but little demand for it, and the poverty of the people. 

4. These difficulties may be gradually surmounted. The hindrance which is 
given to education by the poverty of the people may in a great degree be removed 
by the endowment of schools throughout the countrj" by Government, and the want 
of encouragement will be remedied by good education being rendered more easy 
and general, and by the preference which ml) naturally be given to well educated 
men in all public offices.- No progress, however, can be made without a body of 
better instructed teachers than we have at present ; but such a body cannot be 
had without an income sufiicient to afford a coWortable livelihood to each indivi- 
dual belonging to it. A moderate allowance should therefore be secured to them 
by Government, sufficient to place them above want ; the rest should be derived 
from their own industry. If they are superior both in knowledge and diligence to 
the common village school-masters, scholars will flock to them and augment their 
income. 

5. What is first wanted, therefore, is a school for educatbig teachers, as pro- 
posed by the Committee of Madras School Book Society, in the letter of the 25th 
October, 1824, which accompanied their second report. I think that they should 
be' authorized to draw 700 rupees montlily from the Treasiuy for the purposes 
which they have stated ; namely, for the payment of the interest of money em- 
ployed in building and the salaries of teachers, 500 ; and for the expenses of the 
press, 200. I would next propose that Government should establish, in each Col- 
lectorate, two principal schools, one for Hindoos and the other for Mahomedans ; 
and that hereafter, as teachers canJbe found, the Hindoo schools might be aug- 
mented so as to give one to each Tahsildar}', or about 15 to each CoUectorate. We 
ought to o.\tend to our 3Inhoniedan the same advantages of education as to our 
Hindoo subjects, and jierhaps even in a greater degree, because a greater propor- 
tion of them belong to the middle and higher classe.s. But as their number is not 
more than one-twentieth of that of the Hindoos, it will not be necessary to give 
more than one JIahomedan school to each CoUectorate, except in Arcot, and a few 
other CoUcctorates, where the Mahomedan population is considerably above the 
usual standard. 
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G. c have 20 Collcctoratcs. Tlic number of Talisildaries is liable to change, Minute by Sir T. 
but it \vill be sufbeiont for the present purjiose to estimate them at 16 on an average Munro — pontd. 
to each Collect orate, or 300 in all. This would, according to the plan proposed,, 
give about 40 Collectorate and 300 Tahsildary schools. The monthly salaries of 
the teachers of the Collectorate schools might, on an average, bo ID rupees to each, 
and those of the Tahsildary nine rupees each. These allowances may appear small 
but the Tahsildary school-master who receives nine rupees nionthl)’’ from Govern- 
ment, will get at least ns much more from his scholars, and considering all circum- 
stances his station will probably be better than that of a parish school-master in 
Scotland. 

7. The total expense of the schools will be as follows : — 


Scliool Bool: Society, per monlli 

Collectorate ScliooN, Jfniiomotani, 20 at R"!. l.S ... 

Collectorate rcliool«, Hindoon, 20 at Rs. 15 ... . 

Talisildary fcliooli. .100 at Rs, 9 

Rs. 

700 

.100 

. 300 

. 2,700 

Totai, ren iioxth 

. 4,000 

Total rnn Asstni 

. 48,000 

Tills cxpcn.se m'll bo incurred only by degrees, because it will be long before 
a suiheient number of qualified fo.achers can be obtained. The charges for the 
Mndrn.s School Book Society' and the Collectorate schools, arc all that will probably 


be wanted before the .sanction of the Honourable Court can be received. The sum 
for which we ought to rcquc.st their sanction ought not to be less than half a lac of 
rupees. None of the endowment. s in the Collector’s rc])orts are applicable to the 
present object. They do not exceed 20,000 rupees in all and only a small portion 
of them arc public grants, and this small portion belongs chiefly to the teachers of 
Thcolog}', Law and Astronomy. Wiatever c.xpcnsc Government may incur in the 
education of the people, will be amply repaid by the improvement of the country ; 
for the general diflusion of knowledge is inseparably followed by more orderly 
liabils, by' increasing industry', by^ a taste for the comforts of life, by exertion to 
acquire them, and by the growing ])ro.sperity of the people. 

8. It will be advisable to appoint a Committee of Public Instruction, in order 
to superintend the establishing of the pidilic schools ; t o fix on the places most 
proper for them, and the books to be used in them ; to ascertain in what maimer 
the instruction of the natives may' be best promoted, and to report to Government 
the result of their enquiries on this important subject. 

fi. We must not be too sanguine in expecting any sudden benefit from the 
labours of the School Book Society. Their disposition to promote the instruction 
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Minute by Sir T. of tlie people by educating teachers, will not extend it to more individuals than now 

Munro — conoid, attend the schools ; it can he extended only by means of an increased demand for 
it, and this must arise chiefly from its being found to facilitate the acquisition of 
wealth or rank, and from the improvement in the condition of the people rendering 
a larger portion of them more able to pay for it. But though they cannot educate 
those who do not seek, or cannot pay for education, they can, by an improved 
system, give a better education to those who do receive it ; and by creating and 
encouraging a taste for knowledge, they will indirectly contribute to extend it. If 
we resolve to educate the people, if we persevere in our design, and if we do not limit 
the schools to Tahsildaries, but increase their number so as to allow them for smaller 
districts, I am confident that success will ultimately attend our endeavours. But, 
at the same time, I entirely concur in the opinion expressed in the 5th report of 
the Calcutta School Book Society, when speaking of the progress of the system, 
that “ its operation must therefore of necessity be slow ; years must elapse before 
the rising generation will exhibit any visible improvement.” 


THOMAS MUNEO. 



CILVPTER>. 


Thr beginnings of English Education. 

TJio aiitlioritios began b}' jiatronising the ancient form of learning. 
They (hen awoke to tlie illiteracy of the masses, set fortli enthusiasti- 
cally to establish common .schools and then recoiled at the magnitude 
of the task. But thc}’^ did not return to the encouragement of Sanskrit 
and Arabic lore — aU hough these forms of education were not abandoned 
without a struggle. The same year (1823) which witnessed the commence- 
ment of surveys and plans of mass education witnessed also a decisive 
step in the policy upon which the more enlightened servants of the Com- 
pany, despairing of the attempt to dilTuse vernacular instruction, were 
now to embark. The cont,iover.sy between the Orientalists and the 
Anglicists had in reality already begun and it only remained for the 
view.s of the latter to assort themselves in a practical manner. 

The earliest and the most extreme supporter of the Anglicist view was 
Charles C4rant,* tJic friend of Wiiberforcc. With some hesitation I quote, 
as document No. 22, an extract from his " Ob,servations ” written in or 
about 1792. Ilis proposals go far beyond anything urged by Slacaulay 
or sub.soquent.ly adopted. 

Grant’s proposals seem t > have had little jiractical effect. Perhaps 
they were recognised as violent and impracticable. But an uneasy 
feeling began to assert itself, and the possibility of .spreading a more 
useful and effective type of education began to be considered. Lord 
Moir.a’s Minute of 181.’; (document No. 9) emphasised the necessity not 
only of multiplying schools but also of inculcating more accurate ideas 
of general science and sounder principles of morality. Tic also criticised 
the type of education given in the “ University of Bcnare.s,” as he termed 
the San.skrit College there. 


* For provioii'i retcronccj to Grant, Bco chapter II, p. 10. 

. ( ) 1 
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Nor was this tendency confined to officials. Indeed, it developed a 
stronger impetus among tlie Bengalis, wliicli was aided by the missionaries 
and private individuals. In 1817 the Vidyalaya or Anglo-Indian College* 
was founded at Calcutta — “ the very first English seminary in Bengal, 
or even in India, as far as I know,” vnote Dr. Duff.f The majority 
of members on the joint Committee which managed it were Indians. 
The institution was mismanaged and most oi the Europeans left the 
committee. Mainly on the initiative of David Hare, who had made 
increasing efforts to keep the school together, an application was made 
to Government to save it from ruin. Government was willing to help but 
stipulated for a small measure of control, which the Indian majority 
were unwilling to accord. At last the claim of Government (which 
amounted only to the appointment of a visitor) was recognised.J In 
1855 the institution became absorbed in the Presidency College of 
Calcutta. There were also the Baptist Mission College at Serampore 
and Bishop’s College, Calcutta, founded respectively in 1818 and 1820. 

Bombay showed that practical bent winch distinguishes its citizens. 
An engineering institution had been founded there and was maintained 
wholly at Government expense. In 1824 it contained 36 Indians and 
14 lads of mixed descent. By 1826 the numbers had increased to 86. 
There were also medical schools'at Calcutta and Bombay, the latter 
founded in 1826. 


* Originally called tlio J/rr/tfz Palslmla, or Hindoo College of Calcutta.** 

t Dr. Duff’s account of the foundation and early days 6f this school is worth perusal. It is 
quoted in Howell, page 10. See also The Jicvd, Dr. Duff's JcHcrs addressed to Lord AveUand on the 
subject of Native Education, ISil ; and the Second Deport from the Select Conwiittee of the House 
of Lords, 1852-3, Minutes of Evidence, page* 48, No. fiOOSf. A good account of the Hindu College is 
also given in X Kebr’s Deview of Public Jnstruciion in the Bengal Presidency from 1835 to 1851, 
pp. 1-43. 

J See letters, dated Ist July 1824 and 15th October 1824, from tho managers of the Institution, 
and from the General Committee to Government. The Indian ^lanagers of the Vidyalaya pro- 
posed a joint committee on which tho General Committee reported as follows : — 

“ We received a proposal to^lace the college under tho control of a special committee 

to consist of an equal number of tho General Committee and of the Native JIanagers, with this 
condition that no measure sliould be adopted to^diich the native members of tlio Committee should 

unanimously object We tliought it advisable to decline acceptance of tho authority thus 

offered to us, but wo deemed it expedient to propose taking a share in the control of tho institution 

ns visitors of the college.” {PolHiccd proceedings, 1829, vol. G, No. 80.) 
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Tims tliere existed side b}' side (avo classes of education — that, im- 
parled iiAhe indigenous pathshalas and toh and in places lilcc the Calcutta 
^ladrassa and the Sanskrit College at Benares ; and that imparted in 
primary schools managed by missions and societies and in institutions 
which contained the germs of the later hhiglish high school and Arts 
college. The two systems went on jjeacefully side by side. An cfTort 
on the part of Covernment brought them into collision in Bcimal. 

In ISll Government had promi.scd to establish colleges for the 
advancement of Hindu literature in Kadia and Tirhut. The scheme 
failed and Goveriimcnt dccifled to redeem its ))romisc by the o])cning 
of a Hindu Sanskrit College at Calcutta after the model of that at 
Benare.s. The foundation stone was laid in 1S21, an annual sum of - 
Bs. 30.000 was giiinted and a .stalT of fourteen pandits was appointed 
with a Euroiiean Hecretary and 100 .scholars on the foundation. The 
original intention of this citllegc was that it should fullil two functions, 
the cultivatiorrof Hindu literature and the gradual dilTusion of European 
knowledge. Such wore the instructions given to the Comniitlee of 
management in a I’csolulion of the ‘21st August 1821. 'Phe ])a8sagc 
runs ns follow.s. 

“ Tli<’ Coininiltoo will hear in miiul llmt the iinine'li.ilo ohject of the institution 
is (he ctiKivution of lliiulu iitouiture. Vet it i-. in the jvul};incnt of Ilis l.ordsliip 
in Council, a jiurpii-c tsf much th"i>er intere.'-t to seek every [iraeticabh; inciuis of 
pfTocting (ho gra<luiil diffusion of I'anojic.in Litow Usbe. It seems indeed no unieiisoii- 
nhln nnticijaition to hope that if the hieher and the ednented cliisses among (ho 
Hindus shall, through (ho medium of (licit fncrcl ianitungo, 1 c imhued \vi(li a (as(o 
for (lie ICuropcnn literature mid M-ienro, general ncipuiiiilnmn with these iind with 
fho liingniigo tvhenee they ate. drawn, will ho as surely and as extensively coumuini- 
cated ns by any iittempt at direct instruction by other and lmmbler .seminaries.” 

The Committee, Jiowcvcr, decided (litit, in flic first instance at least 
the insfruction to be given .should bo cojiliued io (he sacred literature 
of (he Hindus as it is eoiitniiicd in the Hanskrit language. 

On (he 2l{rd .Jtiiy IS‘2.'}, Mr. Haringlon .submiflod to Goverument 
n leffer he had received from the British India Sociefy, ttdvisiiig (he 
(ransmi.ssion, by jtcrmi.ssion of the Court of Direct or.s, freight free, of 
“ an extensive jihilosophical appariilus,” to be placed at flic disj)osal of 

M 2 
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the college. The arrival o£ this apparatus, consisting of “ a complete 
set of mechanical powers, a complete whirling tabic,’’ and many other 
strange tliijig.s, probably caused consternation among the jnindits and 
may have proved embarrassing to the commit tec, whose heart was not 
ui these new-fangled sciences, nowever, Govei nment charged cxjionses 
of unpacking, etc., to the Company and assigned a salary for a professor 
on experinienlal philosophy so soon as a qualified person should bo found 
to receive it. On the 31st July of the same year the Governor-General 
gave some instructions to the committee, whose reply was slightly 
equivocal; they admitted that the experiments would be instructive 
as well as amusing and contented themselves with providing for a very 
small number of pupils on the science side. These communications 
are jninted as documents Nos. 10 and, 23. 

The attempt to promote \iscful learning was not a success. Perhaps 
this is not a matter for surprise. The Directors complained of this 
failure while admitting that th-' view taken by the Governor-General was 
“ rational *’ (document No. 21). The Committee of Public Instruction 
defended their action in a letter to the Governor-General, dated the 18th 
August 1824 (document No. 25), by saying that the popular feeling was 
against this innovation and that oriental lore was excellent pabulum. 
That Bengali feeling was entirely against the introduction of western 
learning is disi^roved by a letter written in December 1823 by Eaja 
Ram Mohan Roy to Lord Amherst (document No, 20). Howell remarks’’' 
on this incident, " it is one of the most uiiiutclligiblc facts in the history 
of English Education in India, that at the very time when the natives 
themselves wore cr 3 dug out for instruction in Euro 2 )ean literatmc and 
science and w’cre jrrotesting against a continuance of the jirevailing 
orientalism, a body of English gentlemen aijjjointcd to initiate a system 
of education for the country was found to insist upon the retention of 
oriental learning to the iiractical exclusion of Eiu:o 2 )ean learning.” 
Probably there was truth on both sides. Raja Ram Mohan Roy, the 
founder of the Brahmo Samnj, and his enlightened followers, were doubt- 
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less opposed noi. only by the prudence or limidity of the Coinmillee, 
but by a good deal of feeling among the more conservative ranks of the 
Bengalis. Tlic Dircetons niged a bold advance and were backed up, 
not very zealously, by the Goveinor-(.iciicral. The committee, in close 
touch with the majoiity of puhlic opinion anti the view of the imndits, 
hesitated to embark on so large a measure of innovation. 

{22) Extract from C. Grant's'* Ob'^oralions on the state of socicti/ among 
the Asiatic subjects of (heat Britatn. particiilarlg with icspccl to 
morals; and on the means of impwving it. Written chicfbj~in the 
gear 1702 : dated August 10, 1797.y 

We now jtrocced (o llio main ol)jrct of tlii, woik, for tlic bal;e of which nil Grant' s"Ohscrva~ 
the prccixling tnjiic-, niid di''CU ■-ions hnvo been brought forward, — an enquiry inlp lions.” 

(he mean*, of retnedyiii" di'-onler. , which havo become (Inis invotern(c in the state 
of foriet}’ amon;; our A'.i.itic subject ■<, winch do, troy their happiness, and obslnict 
every ppecifs of improvement ■among them. 

# * # 

Tlie (rue cure of dari ne^.,, i-, the introduetion of light. Tim Hindoos err, 
became they are ignonint ; and their errors have never fairly bcoii laid before 
them. The coiimumication of our light and knowledge to them, would prove the 
bc-'L remedy for tlmir di'-ordor', ; ami this remedy is proj)0"-ed, from a full convic- 
tion that if jiidiciou'-ly nml jiatientiy ajiplied, it would liave great and happy olTocta 
njion them, cdects hononnvlile and advantageous for us. , 

There are two way.s of making this communication : the one is, by the medium d/cdi'aia of 
of the languages of those countries ; the other is by the medium of our own. In communication. 


* Ciuria i Giust {l7ir>.lHj;() wn, in 1707 suit to Ituli.i in a milUaty csimcity. In 1770 Ins 
rdtiriiwl l,iil nyttiu mill mil to Jinlii iiiiil w.ti mntlo a fiitlor lliirn in 177:t. Ilorniiidb iicciiiimlnltsl 
a fmtiiii,' nml riliirnid to I'njiliiid in 1700. In IfeOJ lu- tiitireil I'arlinnu'iit and licoimo 

Clinir/inn of tlio Kmt liidi.i Cominiiy in IbO", Ur.iiit nat iiti piiirgitio iiii'iiibor ol llio innii^i'liwl 
jisrly l.nonii an (In' Ctiidnin t, wliiili im.liidt'd Zncliiry .^t,^canIay. Witlicrforoc, oto. 

t III IHl.'l (!rniil'» " Oliitnalioni!, ete.,’' wni laid Imlnrc the Jlmiio ol Conimmi'', I>y wliosn 
ordi rn it win jirmti',1. It wnn rc^^nrdi'd a" tim aldont .itinurr to iho araunii'iits ot tliu niiU-niiiiHioii iiy 
inrty lioidc<I )iy Major .Si'OTT Waiusi! nnd .Ss asm bjimi (l)n't. Nat, Bio,;. VllI, :17II). It nii|u'srs 
in llio tt'p'irt {rum l/f Srhet Commilire vj the llmnc of Cummunn mi the uffaira of the A'lut Inrlia Com- 
pany, lOlU August 183J. Aiipeiidi.'c I, ]ni. 8i-b7. 
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Grant' s'^Ohserva- geneml, when foreign teachers have proposed to instruct the inhahitants~of any 
lions" — contd. country, they have used the vernacular tongue of that people, for a natural and 

necessary reason, that they could not hope to make any other mean of communica- 
tion intelligible to them. This is not our case in respect of our eastern dependencies. 
They are our own, we have possessed them long, many Englishmen reside among 
the natives, our language is not unknown there, and it is practicable to diffuse it 
more widely. The choice therefore of either mode, lies open to us ; and we are at 
liberty to consider which is entitled to a preference. Upon this subject, it is not 
intended to pass an exclusive decision here ; the points absolutely to be contended 
for are, that we ought to impart our superior lights, and that this is practicable ; 
that it is practicable by two ways, can never be airargument why neither should be 
attempted. Indeed no great reason appears why either should be systematically 
interdicted, since particular cases may recommend even that which is generally 
least eligible. 

The acquisition of a foreign language is, to men of cultivated minds, a matter 
of no great difficulty. English teachers could therefore be sooner qualified to offer 
instruction in the native languages, than the Indians would be prepared to receive it 
in ours. This method would hence come into operation more speedily than the 
other ; and it would also be attended with the advantage of a more careful selection 
of the matter of instruction. But it would bo far more confined and less 
effectual ; it may be termed a species of dcci^ering. The decipherer is required 
to unfold, in intelligible words, what was before liiddenT^ Upon every new occasion, 
he has a similar labour to perform, and the information obtained from him is limited 
to the single communication then made. All other writings in the same character, 
still remain, to those who are ignorant of it, milaiown ; but if they arc taught the 
character itself, they can at once read every writing in which it is used. Thus 
superior, in point of ultimate advantage does the employment of the English language 
ajrpear ; and upon this ground, we give a preference to that mode, proposing hero 
that the communication of our Icnowledge shall be made by the medium of our 
own language. This proposition uill bring at once to trial, both the principle of 
such communication, and that mode of conveyance which can alone be questioned ; 
for the admission of the principle must at least include in it the admission of the 
narrowest means suited to the end, which we conceive to be the native languages. 
The principle, however, and the mode are still distinct questions, and any opinion 
which may be entertained of the latter, cannot affect the former ; but it is hoped, 
that rvhat shall be offered here concerning them, will be found sufficient to justify 
both. 

We proceed then to observe, that it is irerfectly in the power of this country, 
by degrees, to impart to the Ilindoos our language ; afterwards through that 
medium, to make them acquainted with our easy literary compositions, upon a 


English, the 
medium. 
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variety of sulijecta ; and, let not the idea hastily excite derision, progrcssivchi with G rant's “Observa- 
tlio simple elenionfs of oiir .arts, onr philosophy and reli"ion. Tho,so ncquisations contd.J 

would f-ilendy nndennino, and at length subvert, the, fabric of error; and all the 
ol)jeclion« that may be apprehended against, aueh a change, are, it is confidently 
believed, capable of a .solid answer. 

The first communication, and the instrument of inlmducing the rest, must, bo 
the English lanfruane ; this is a key which will open to (hem a world of new ideas, 
and polic}’ alone might have impelled us, long since, to put it into (heir hands. 


!«• * H: <! !(: 

flloro follow .an .ncoount of the iulrodtiotion of Persian by the 

^foohnls as (he hmgungo of Oovornincnt. and an enumeration of (he 
benefits which might liavo been derived from following Tlieir cs;nmple 
with English.] 


4. »• V- t 

It would he extremely e.asy for Ctovcnuncnt (o c.staldish, at a moderate expense, 
in various parts of (he provinres, places of gratuitous instruction in reading and 
writing Engli'-h : multitudes, especially of the young, would (lotk to them ; and 
the easy books u«cd iu leaching, might, at fho .“ame time convey ohvioii.s tniths on 
different ntbjerls. The teachers should ho pir.sons of knowledge, morals and 
liiscreliim ; and men of this cliaraeler could imparl, to llieir jiujiila much useful 
infonnalion in discourse ; and to facilitate theattaimnentof (hat ohjoct, they might, 
at first make use of the llengalcse tongue. .The Hindoos would, iu time, bcconio 
tcncliens of English themselves ; and (ho employment of onr langnngo in jnihlic 
husiiiess, for wliicli every political reason remains in full force, would, in (ho course 
of another generation, make it very general throughout the country. There is 
nothing wanting to (he Fiiree.ss of (his plan, hut the hearty patronage of Goverumeut. 
If (liey wish it to miccocd, it can and must, succeed. The introduction of English in 
the ndinirii'tratioii of (he revenue, in judicial proccediug.s, and in o(hor bu.sincss 
of GoveninK-nl, wherein Persian is now used, and (ho oslnblishmont of frcc-acliools 
for instniclion in this language, would insure i(a diflu.sion over (ho country, for Uio 
ren‘’on already suggested, that the interest of the natives would induce them to 
acquire it. Neither would much confusion arise, even nt first upon such a change : 
for (here, are now n great number of Portugnoso and Pengalcso clerk.s in the provinces, 
wlio Tindersland both (ho Iliiidosfnnny and Engli.sh languages. To employ them 
in drawing up petitions to Oovcniment, or its ofTicer-s, would bo no additional liard- 
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Ch'anVs "Obserm- sMp upon the poorer people, who are now assisted in that way by Persian clerks ; 

Hons ” — contd. and the opportunity afforded to others who have sufficient leisure, of learning the 
langiiage' of the Government gratuitously, would be an advantage never enjoyed 
under Mahomedan rulers. 

Advantages. With our language, much of our useful literature might, and would, in time 

be communicated. The art of Printmg, would enable us to disseminate our -writings 
in a way the Persians never could have done, though their compositions had been 
as numerous as ours. Hence the Hindus would see the great use we make of reason 
on all subjects, and in all affairs ; they also would learn to reason, they would become 
acquainted with the history of their own species, the past and present state of the 
world ; their affections would gradually become interested by various engaging 
works, comj)osed to recommend virtue, and to deter from vice ; the general mass 
of their opinions would be rectified ; and above all, they would see a better system 
of principles and morals. New views of duty ns rational creatures would open 
upon them ; and that mental bondage in which they have long been holden would 
gradually dissolve. 

To this change the true knowledge of nature would contribute ; and some of 
our easy explanations of natural philosophy might, undoubtedly, by proper means, 
be made intelligible to them. Except a few Brahmins, who consider the conceal- 
ment of their learning as part of their religion,* the people are totally misled as to 
the system and phenomena of nature ; and their errors in this branch of science, 
upon which divers important conclusions rest, may be more easily demonstrated 
to them, than the absurdity and falsehood of their mythological legends. Prom 
the demonstration of the tnre cause of eclipses, the Story of jRagoo,f and Ketoo, the 
dragons, who when the sun and moon are obscured are supposed to be assaulting 
them, a story which has hitherto been an article of religious faith, productive of 
religious services among the Hindoos, would fall to the ground ; the removal of 
one pillar would weaken the fabric of falsehood ; the discovery of one palpable 
error, would open the mind to farther conviction ; and the progressive discovery 
of truths, hitherto rmknown, would dissipate as many superstitious chimeras, 
the parents of false fears, and false hopes. Every branch of natural philosophy 
might in time be introduced and diffused among the Hindoos. - Their understand- 
ings -would then be strengthened, as well as their minds informed, and error be 
dispelled in proportion. 

Mechanical arts. But perliaps'no acquisition in natural philosophy would so effectually enlighten 
the mass of the people, as the introduction of the principles of meclianics, and their 


* Grant refers, in a foot note, to certain Hindu tetts which he clnracteristically misinterprets, 
t Rahu* 
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njiplionfion to aprinilliirt' niul tlio UPoful nrls. Not tlint l)in Ilindnoi nro wltolly 
(io-ititiifo of pin)])!*' inochaiuVnl cont rivnncos. Somo, inainifiinturos,' wliicli tlnpcncl fi’oiis”— 
upon pafiont atfontion nml dolioacy of linml, aro cnTno<l to a coiisi(lcrnl)lt! dof'rcc 
of pcrfoo.t ion among tlioin ; l)nt for a pcrios of agps, porliaps for two tlioupand years, 
they do not apprar to Imvc made any con«idcral>le addition to tlio arta of life. Inven- 
tion 'eerns wholh' torpid nmom: tliem ; in a few things, tlioy Iiave improved lij' 
tiieir intercourse with Europeans, of whose immense Kuperioril5* thoj’ are at length 
convinced : but this effect is partial, and not disccniible in the bulk of tlie people, 
nio seoi>e for improvement, in this respect, is prodigious. 

^Vlmt great accessions of wealth would Bengal derive from a people intelligent 
in the ]>rinei])!e.s of agriculture, .skilled to make the most of soils and sea.son,s. to 
improve the existins modes of eulture. of pasturage, of rearing cattle, of defence 
against exee.ss of drought, and of rain, and thus to meliorate the quality of all the 
produce of the country ! All ther.o arts are still m infancy. The Imshandmnn. of 
Bengal jnaf turn.s up the soil with a diminutive plough, drawn hy a couple, of miser- 
ahle cattle; and if drought pnrclic.s, or the rain inundate the crop, lie has no 
re.«ource ; he thinks he is dc.stined to this suffering, and i.s far more likely to die 
from want, than to relievo liimself by any new or c.vtraordinnry effort. ITorti- 
culliiro also is in its first stage : flic varioii.s fruit, s and e.sciilent herbs, with wliich 
Jfindostan ahminds, are nearly in a .state of nntnre; llurngli they are planted in 
inelosed gardens, little skill is emjilnycd to reclaim them In this rc.spect. likewise, 

've migiit coiniminieatu information of material use to the comfort of life, imd to 
the priwention of famine. In silk, indigo, sugar, and in many other orticlc.s, what 
vast improvements might he clTcctcd hy the introduction of machinery. The 
skilful application of (ire, of wafer, and of steam, improvements which would thus 
immediately concern the interest of the common people, would awaken them from 
their torpor, and give nctivitj' to their minds. At present it is wonderful to see how 
entirely they rc.sign themselves to precedent ; niflom is the strongest law to them. 
FoUowiiuj iii'ilirill;/. seems to be instinctive with llicin, in small things as well as 
great. Tlic path which tiie first passenger has ever marked over the soft soil, 
is trodden so undeviatingly in all its curves, hy every succeeding traveller, that 
when it is perfectly hcalcii, it has still only the width of a single track. 


1): If ♦ » * * 

[ Hero foliow.s ii <liHeu.s.sion on the ndvaiitngo.s lo ho, derived from 
the introduction of Chri.stinnity, ij 
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It is not asserted, that such effects would be immediate or universal ; hut 
admitting them to be progressive, and partial only, yet how great would the change 
be, and how happy at length for the outward prosperity, and internal peace of 
society among the Hindoos ! Men would be restored to the use of their reason ; 
all the advantages of happy soil, climate, and situation, would be observed and 
improved ; the comforts and conveniences of life would be increased ; the cultiva- 
tion of the mind, and rational intercourse, valued ; the people would rise in the 
scale of human beings ; and as they found their character, their state, and their 
comforts, improved, they would prize more highly, the security and the happiness 
of a well ordered society. Such a change would correct those sad disorders which 
have been described, and for which no other remedy has been proposed, nor is in 
the nature of things to be found.” 

\ 

(23) Letter, dated 6th October 1823, from the General Committee of Public 

Instruction. 

My Lord, 

We have now the honour’ to submit to your Lordship our reply to that 
portion of the tenth paragraph of Mr. Secretary Stirling’s letter of the 31st July,* 
which directed us to give our early attention to the completion of the arrange- 
ments, for the construction of the proposed Hindu College of Calcutta'^ 

2. We were also at the same time instructed, to advert fully to any change in 
the form and distribution of the building which might be required by the change 
contemplated in the studies, and discipline of the institution, under the resolution 
of Government to introduce European Sciences as far as practicable. 

3. With reference to this latter branch of our instructions, we have further 
had recourse to the, proceedings of Government of the 17th July 1823, on occasion 
of a petition from the managers and supporters of the native Hindu College of 
Calcutta, praying for the assistance of the Government, and the resolution of 
Government thereupon. 

4. The resolution of Government determined to endow at the public charge, 
a professorship of experimental philosophy, to the lectiues of which, the students 
of certain classes of the present Hindu College, as well as those of the Sanscrit College 
should be admitted gratuitously. Before finally determining on the arrangement 
however, the Governor General deemed it proper that the Committee of the Sanscrit 
Hindu College should be consulted upon the expediency of the measure, and 
requested to submit their sentiments on the details, which its adoption will involve, 
including an estimate of the expense. 


* Pooiimoat No. 10, p, CO, 
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5. Tlic Governor General in Council further resolved, to supply from the public Tcachiiuj of 
f'*ntk, the cost of a school liouso to be cojLstructcd for the use of the existing Hindu science — contd. 
College and School, on a moderate scale of expense, in the vicinitj' of the site already 
chosen for the Sanscrit College, the ])lan and estimate of which, Lieutenant Buxton 
was directed to prepare, in communication with the manager of (he Institution. 

0. The Cominitfec of Suiicrintcndcnee of the Government Hindu College, 
having in the meantime merged into the General Committee, the reference which it 
wa.s intended .should have been made to them, lias in like manner been traiLsferred 
to us : and a.s the subjects it regards will ncccKsarily affect the ultimate di.sposition 
of the building.s and site of the Sanscrit College, it is nccc.ssary that they should be 
disposed of before the completion of the arrangement iiffccting them bo con- 
sidered. 

7. To the measure propo.>-ed by Government of bo far combining the Govern- 
ment and Native Colleges, as to give them jointly the benefit of philo.sojdiicnl instruc- 
tion, we conceive theie, cannot be any objection ; and we arc dis})o.scd to nnticij)ato 
from the iue.naurc, advantages of the mo.st important de.scription, particularly as 
regards the Saiiicrit College. 

8. The diffu.sion of .sound practical knowledge amongst the able and respectable 
individuals, of whom its members will comsist of men, wlio by their Brahmnnical 
birth, as well as by their learning, exercise a powerful intluence. on the minds of 
cverj' order of the commuiu'ty, cannot fail to be attended with beneficial efTccts. 

That llic curiosity and iutolligence of these individuals will be excited, we can scarcely 
doubt, when we advert to the intere.--t, which is inherent in the subjects of the lec- 
tures, and the improved means of verification, which they will po.sso.ss in an exten- 
sive apj)aratus, and amusing as well as instructive c.xpcriments. The chief advant- 
ages however arc, that, as the connexion will be cflectcd in an unobtrusive manner, 
it will not be likely, in the first instance, to give any alarm to the prejudices of the 
Brahrnanic/d members of the college ; and as it may be expected to become attractive 
by its own merits, it is jtrobable, that with j>ro])er regulation it will spontnneoii.sly 
ripen into intimate association. The union of Euro 2 )cnn and Hindu learning being 
thus fjuietly effected in one case, it will hereafter be coinjiarativcly easy to civrry 
the combination into other departments, and the improved cultivation of science, 
and literature may be thu.s succes.sfully and extensively j)romotcd. 

fi. Tito cx])cdiency of the genera! arrangement being tlms admitted, it only 
remains that tlie means of carrying its details into effect be 8Uggc.stod. There are 
some difficulties with re.spect to the tuition to be given and the teacher wlio shall 
impart it, which it is at present not easy to overcome ; and there nill probably be 
an enhancement of expenditure beyond that, which was originally contemplated, 
we trust liowevcr that, in considenition of the im])ortant consequoncos wo have 
anticipated, the latter circumstance will not induce the Government to forego its 
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Teaching of liberal intentions ; and wo enteitain^no doubt that, with time and further enquiry, 

science — contd. we shall be able to provide for the wants of the institution in the former respects. 

10. Adverting to the coiursc of study usually adopted, and the natmc of the 
apparatus actually received, we propose that the instructions to be given by the 
professor of experimental philosophy, attached to the Government and the native 
Hindu Colleges, shall embrace the following sciences : — ^Mechanics, Hydrostatics, 
Pneumatics, Optics, Electricity, Astronomy, Chemistry. 

The order of the course -will be determined by the^teachcr, but it would be advis- 
able to separate Chemistry from the rest, and appropriate a practical course to that 
science alone. The instructions should be given in private coinaes, that is to say, 
in classes, and it might be sufficient to teach Mechanics, etc., twice a week, and 
Chemistry tmee a week, from 10 till 1 or 2, according to the number and proficiency 
of the pupils. During favourable periods of the year, public lectures also may 
be given on these subjects generally, or any particular branches of them, to be held 
either in the evenings or on the days of vacation. To these lectiues all the Governors, 
teachers, and scholars of the college and school should be admissible. It might 
perhaps be desirable, also to throw them open to the public at a moderate charge 
for adtuission ; the amount of which might constitute an additional remuneration 
to the professor. 

11. The pupils of the philosophical school are to be those of the first class of the 
present native college ; upon all of whom, it should be made obligatory to attend 
one course of philosophy, a further continuance should bo made a matter of favor 
and granted only when the desire and capability of learning were undoubted. The 
duration of the period of study may then be regulated, only by the uish of the parties 
and the report of the professor. The lads of the native college should not be per- 
mitted to attend the philosophical class, until they are well grounded in the English 
language ; a qualification, it might be supposed, it is uimecessary to provide for by 
any other condition, than that of their entering the first class of the present college. 
Their number will consequently not much exceed a dozeii at a time, and the pro- 
fessor will be able to extend the benefit of his instructions to at least an equal num- 
ber of the lads in the upper classes of the Sanscrit College, when he shall be qualified 
to communicate \vith the impils either in Sanscrit or some of the vernacular 
languages ; to the acquisition of which his attention should be immediately addressed 
and in the study of which he should be aided with teachers iind books at the public 
expense. 

12. It is difficult at present to suggest any other arrangements for the points 
above adverted to ; and it is possible that what is already detailed will be found 
to require essential modifications, when put in practice. MTiat has been here stated 
may however suffice to give.an outlme of what it is wished, and what it may be 
practicable in the first instance to effect. A more complete development of the 
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system will rc<jniro n commuui<:n.tiou with the j)crsou who moy be appointed pro- Teaching of 
fes.sor, and cannot even then he tiimlly determined, until he shall have had the science — contd. 
benefit o( reasonably protracted experience. 

13. The same dilliculty is attached to any c.stimatc of the cxiiensc ; the c.x;tcnt 
of which can scarcely be appreciated, in the utter absence of all experience in such 
matters in this country. In the present state of the subject therefore only 
general conclusions c!iu be olTcred, with exception of the cost of the accommodation 
it might be necessary to jirovide. 

11. Tlie lectures on general phj^ies might be hold m the Sanscrit College, and 
the apparatus presented by the London Society might, as far as it at present extonds, 
be disposed of in that building. It would he attended however u-ith .sonio incon- 
venience especially if. ns expected, the apparatus be much enlarged, and if, as may 
be also contemplated, the Sanscrit College attract any very considerable number 
of pu]iils. It may also be i-ib.si'rved that instruction in cliemical science could 
scarcely be given in the Sanscrit College, as it will reipiire a room for a laboratory 
in addition to that for the clasvc.s ; and such a room cannot bo conveniently spared. 

Ab the lectures also must be held in the hall of the College, in which the 
public examinations of the pupils arc to be conducted, if is possible that the two 
may mutually interfere and occa.sionally obstnict each other. It is therefore highly 
dcbir.iblo that a philosophical lecture room bcconstnicted independent of the College, 
although in its immediate vicinity. Such a building should be erected as will accom- 
modate the j)hilo>-o])hic;il appanitus securely and coinmodiously ; comjirisc a labora- 
tory, in which alone Chemistry c;m be usefully and practically studied ; affortl a 
spacious room, in which public leetunxs may be given, and leave such accommodation 
to Hjiare, ns may be found available hereafter for an extension of the plan of tuition, 
should the success of the experiment render its extension expedient. Under thc.so 
impressions we have obtained a jilan for a separate building, emit iguous to the college, 
from Captain lluxton, the e.xpenso of erecting which will bo Hs 15,998 ; according to 
the e-,timatc of Messrs. Hum and Company of which C.iptain Buxton has apjiroved. 

1.5. The chief Item of e.X]ionse after the building is erected, will be the .salary 
of the professor. This has been estimated at its. 300 a month, but it may be doubled 
whether a (jualified person can bo procured for this sum, indeed it is not certain, 
that a fit person is to be met with in India on any terms, and it may be noccs.sary 
therefore to invite a teacher from Eurojte. In that case £500 a year would be 
the lowest sum likely to attract an individual to India, and the charge, of his voyage 
mn.sL also bo defrayed. The delay, unccrlaiuty and expense, of this arrangement 
form very great dilliculties, in the way of any definite sugge.stiou ; and we must 
confess our inability at present to submit any positive, recommendation. 

10, The exjien.se of the cstabliBhmeut, iudopendeut of the salary of the professor, 
could not, wo imugiuo, bo very heavy, a luitivo mwiataut, and fow persons to keoj) 
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tlie apparatus and rooms in order, would be sufficient, and would not involve an 
pensc, we presume, exceeding Rs.lOO per inontln It might bo requisite occa- 
sionally to purchase chemical articles, or they might be furnished from the medical 
stores, in either case the aggregate amount could not be very considerable. 

17. We are now prepared to submit our suggestions with regard to the Govern- 
ment Hindu College, and the ‘building which is to bo erected for the Native College 
or Vidyalaya. 

18. For the former of these, the ground is provided, and the plan generally 
ajrproved. An estimate amounting to Ils. 4G,G90, or crmntuall)’^ 50,000 has been 
submitted to the Military Board ; and it is understood sanctioned by them, though 
not officially ; some slight modifications being made, of but little importance. It 
may therefore be considered that this amount of cost is that, which it has been 
determined to incur. The departure of the architect Captain Buxton from Calcutta 
and the delay inseparable from the execution of public works by the Superintendent 
of Public Buildings, in consequence of his excessive occupation, render it highly 
expedient that a private builder should be employed. Application has accordingly 
been made to Messrs Burn & Co., and their final reply is subjoined, engaging to 
erect the college for Rs. 53,901 within a period of 22 months (the latter inclusive 
of the adjacent building). Independent of their laiown character as builders, they 
have had a free communication rvith Captain Buxton, and have received from him 
the instructions, on which their estimate is founded. The estimate has also received 
his sanction ; and he has further promised, whenever occasion calls him to Calcutta, 
to inspect the progress and execution of the work. It has been thought sufficient 
therefore to rest satisfied with the offer of Messrs. Burn & Co. 

19. The Government having determined to build a school room for the Native 
Hindu College, and to connect it generally with their own Sanscrit College, it is of 
course highly desirable that it should be as near at hand as possible. The same 
object influences the position of the lecture room ; and this combination obviously 
suggests a uniformity of architectural design, as well as local position. We have 
therefore obtained a plan from Captain Buxton, on this 'principle ; the arrangement, 
as far as the school is alone affected, having j)reviously received the concurrence 
of the managers of the Vidyalaya. The expense of this building will be Rs. 15,998 
and the charge will be the same, of course, independent of the site ; whilst by its 
juxtaposition to the college, and the corresponding elevation of the lecture rooms, 
the range of the buildings will be complete, and wll form a respectable embellish- 
ment of its proposed situation. 

20. The construction of the college, with these two additional buildings, will 
amount to Rs. 85,961 but a further cost must be incurred for the ground on which 
the two latter are to be erected. This ground may be obtained on the spot, and 
with reference to the growing value of land in that part of the town on reasonable 
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terms. — Jlr. Hero the proprietor consenting to cli.sposc of it nt R.s, 500 per cottah, Tcachmg of 

tlie wliolc on the north side of the square being purchased. Tiic additional ground science— conoid. 

it -will be ncces.sat}' in consequence to buy anvounts to 3 bcogahs and seven cottahs, 

making a total of five beogahs and .seven cottalis. The co.st of the additional ground 

will bo Ks. 33,500, making the whole sum to be expended Rs. 119,401. Of this it 

lias already been determined to incur for the two colleges from Rs. GO to 70,000, 

and the greater part of the additional cost being the price of the ground, it may bo 

considered only ns an investiture of capital, involving merely an inconsiderable 

sacrifice of intcrc.st. 

21. We have only to add that with reference to the period, that has elapsed 
since the date of the resolution of Government to found the Sanscrit College of 
Calcutta (21 August 1821) wc should strongly recommend its being at least partially 
put in action. It will be very practicable to rent a convemont house in the native 
part of the town ; engage some of the pundits and admit to the foundation pupils, to 
the earlier cla.s.ses, at least, whonov'cr it shall please Government to authorize such 
an arrangement. 

Wcliavo the honour to bo, etc., 

(Signed) J. II. ILUIINGTON. 

„ J. P. LARKINS. 

„ W. B, BAYLEY, 

„ H; SIIAKESPEAR. 

HOLT JIACKENZIE. 

„ II. T. PRINSEP. 

„ A. STIRLING. 

„ II. H. WILSON. 

„ J. C. C. SUTinSRLAND. 

Calcutta ; 

The Gth October 1S23. 


{24) Extract from the despatch, dated JSth Februnry 1824, to the Governor- 
General in Council, Bengal* 

79. The ends proposed in the institution of the Hindoo ColIcge,’|' and the same Despatch of IStli 
may be afiirmcd of Ihe Mahomedan, were two ; the first to make a favourable Feb. lS2d. 


* Printed in jmrt in Kvtdcncc oj JS.K, Apiiondix I, No. 0 I3'.ll/1881. 
I Tlio Sanskrit Collogo, Cnlouttn. . 
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Despatch of 
Feb. 1S24- 
oonfd. 


18th impression by our encouragement of tbeir literature upon the minds of tbo natives ; 
and tbo second to promote useful learning. You acknowlcdgo that if tbo plan has 
bad any eficct of the former Irind it has bad none of the latter ; and you add “ that 
it must be feared that the discredit attaching to such a failure has gone far to destroy 
the influence -which the liberality of the endomnent would otherwise have had.” 

80. We have from time to time been assured that these colleges though they 
had not till then been useful were in consequence of proposed arrangements just 
about to become so ; and wc have received from you a similar prediction on the 
present occasion. 

81. We are by no means sanguine in our expectation that the slight reforms 
which you have proposed to introduce will be followed by much improvement, and 
we agree -with you in certain doubts whether a greater degree of activity even if it 
were produced on the part of the masters would in present circumstances be attended 
with the most desirable results. 

82. With respect to the sciences it is worse than a waste of time to employ 
persons either to teach or to learn them in the state in which they are found in the 
Oriental boohs. As far as any historical documents may bo found in the Oriental 
languages what is desirable is that they should bo translated and this, it is evident, 
■\\ull best be accomplished by Europeans who have acquired the requisite knowledge. 
Beyond these branches what remains in Oriental literature is poetry ; but it has 
never been thought necessary to establish colleges for the cultivation of poetry, 
nor is it certain that this would be the most effectual expedient for the attainment 
of the end. 

83. In the meantime we wish you to be fully apprised of our zeal for the pro- 
gress and improvement of education among the natives of India, and of our willing- 
ness to make considerable sacrifices to that important end, if proper means for the 
attainment of it could bo pointed out to us. But we apprehend that the plan of 
the institirtions to the improvement of which our attention is now directed was 
originally and fundamentally erroneous. The groat end should not have been to 
teach Hindoo learning, but useful learning. No doubt in teaching useful learning 
to the Hindoos or Mahomedans, Hindoo media or Mahomedan media, so far as they 
were found the most efiectual, would have been proper to be employed and Hindoo 
and Mahomedan prejudices would have needed to be consulted while every thing 
which was useful in Hindoo or Mahomedan literature it would have been proper to 

■ retain ; nor would there have been any insuperable difficulty in introducing under 
these reservations a system of instruction from which great advantage might have 
been derived. In professing on the other hand to establish seminaries for the pur- 
pose of teaching mere Hindoo, or mere Mahomedan literature, you bound your- 
selves to teach a great deal of what was frivolous, not a Uttle^of what was purely 
mischievous and a small remainder indeed in which utility was in any way concerned 
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84, Wc think that you have taken upon the whole a rational view of what is DesjMfch of 18lh 
best to be done. In the institutions which exist on a particular footing alterations Feb. 1S21 — 
should not bo introduced more rapidly than a due regard to existing interests and conoid, 
feelings will dictate ; at the same time that incessant endeavours should bo used 

to supersede what is useless, or worse, in the present course of study by what your 
better knowledge will recommend. 

85. In the now college which is to be instituted and which we think you have 
acted judiciously in placing at Calcutta instead of Nuddea and Tirhoot, as originally 
sanctioned, it will bo much farther in your power because not fettered by any preced- 
ing practice, to consult the principle of utility in the course of study which you 
ma}' prescribe. Tnisting that the proper degree of attention will bo given to this 
important object wo desire that an account of the plan which you approve may be 
transmitted to us and that an opportunity of communicating to you our sentiments 
upon it may bo given to us before any attempt to carry it into execution is made. 


{25) Letler, dated ISth Atigusl 1824, from the General Committee of Ptihlic 
Instruction to the Governor-General.*' 

To 

The Eight Hon’blo WinuAJi Pirr, Lord Amherst, Governor-General in 
Council, Fori William. 

My Lord, 

Wn have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of a letter from the Persian General Coni- 
Sccrctar)' to Government, dated the IGth ultimo, forwarding extracts of a despatch niillee, IS-S- 
from the ITon’blc the Court of Directors, under date the 18th February 1831,t on 1S2J. 
the subject of the Education of the Natives of British India. 

2. IVo are happy to find that the sentiments expressed in the letter from the 
Ilon’ble Court arc, upon the whole, in unison wuth those principles by which the 
Committee of Education have hitherto regulated their proceedings. The introduc- 
tion of useful knowledge is the great object which they have proposed as the end of 
the measures adopted, or recommended by them ; at the same time they have kept 
in view that, “ in the institutions which c.xist on a particular footing, alterations 
should not bo introduced more rapidly than a regard to existing interests and feeling 


* Printed in the Sirlh lieporl from the. Seket Committee on Indian Territories, 1853, Minutes of 
Evidence, p. 18f. 

t Thisis tlio date given in the published letter, but clearly it should bo 18lh February 1824 
(document 24). Fisher states [255/430] that that dooiimont was comroiinicatod to tho Committee 
and quotes from their reply, viz., tho present document (No. 25). 


O 
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General Com- will dictate and they are aware of the necessity of “ employing Mohammadan and 
mittee, 18-S-1824 JUnAa media, and of consulting the prejudices of the Mohammadans and Hindus,” 
— contd. in any attempts to introduce improved methods or objects of study which are 

calculated to he attended with success. 

3. ^^TiilSt the Hon’ble Court have thus recognised the principles under which 
the existing institutions should be carried on, they have been pleased to express it 
as their opinion, that the plans of the Hindu College at Benares and Mohammadan 
College at Calcutta, rvere “ originally and fundamentally erroneous,” and that in 
establishing Seminaries for the purpose of teaching mere Hindu or Mohammadan 
Literature, “ the Government bound themselves to teach a great deal of what was. 
frivolous, not a little of what was purely mischievous, and a small remainder indeed 
in which utility w'as in any way concerned.” 

4. The remarks made on former institutions of the Government may not be 
thought to require any comment from us particularlj^, as it is admitted that it is 
necessary to proceed with caution in introducing any modification of their system. 
As applicable however, generally,- and as connected with the Hon’ble Court’s injunc- 
tions to respect native prejudices and feelings, we beg leave to offer some observa- 
tions on the circumstances which have hitherto influenced, and which we are of 
opinion, must continue for some time to regulate the constitution and conduct for 
Seminaries for the purpose of native education. 

5. In the first place, without denying that the object of introducing European 
literature and science may have been somewhat too long overlooked, it may be 
questioned whether the Government could originally have founded any other semi- 
naries, than those which it actually established ; viz., theMadraSsa, to teach Moham- 
madan literature and law, and the Benares College, to teach Sanscrit literature 
and Hindu law. Those colleges were founded for Mohammadans and Hindus 
respectively, and would have been of little value to either, if they had proposed 
to teach what neither were disposed to learn. It may be added, w'hat else had 
the Government to offer, on any extensive scale ? "What means existed to 
communicating .anything but Mohammadan and Hindu literature either by 
teachers or books ? It was therefore a case of mecesSity, and almost all that the 
Government in instituting a seminary for the higher classes could give, or the 
people would accept through such a channel, was oriental literature, Mohammadan 
or Hindu. Instruction in the English language and literature could have been 
attempted only on the most limited scale, and as they could not, we apprehend, 
have' been at all introduced into seminaries designed for the general instruction of 
the educated and influential classes of the natives the success of the attempt may 
well be doubted. 

6. We have no doubt that these points will be evident to the Honourable Court 
on further consideration, and we need not further dwell upon them, at least with 
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reference to the past. The Honourable Court, however, seem to think that the same General Com- 
circumstauces no longer impede the introduction of useful knowledge, and that in miUce, 18-8-1824 
establishing a college in Calcutta, it should not have been restricted to the objects — contd. 
of Hindu learning ; on this point, we beg to obserrm, that the new Sanscrit College 
in Calcutta was substituted for two colleges proposed to be endowed at Tirhut 
and Nuddiya, the original object of which was declaredly the preservation and 
encouragement of Hindu learning. So far therefore, the Government may be 
considered pledged to the character of the institution, though the pledge does not 
of course extend to bar the cautious and gradual introduction of European science 
in combination with the learning which the people love. It is however of more 
importance to consider, that the Government had in this as well as in former 
instances, little or no choice, and that if they wished to confer an acceptable boon 
upon the most enlightened, or at least most influential class of the Hindu popula- 
tion (the learned and Brahmanical caste), they could do so only by placing the 
cultivation of Sanscrit within their reach ; any other offer would have been useless ; 
tuition, in European science, being neither amongst the sensible w’ants of the people, 
nor in the power of Government to bestow. 

7. In proposing the improvement of men’s mind, it is first necessary to secure 
their conviction, that such improvement is desirable. Now, however satisfied wo 
may feel that the native subjects of this Government stand in need of improved • 
instniction, yet every one in the habit of communicating with both the learned and 
unlearned classes, must bo iVell aware, that generally speaking, they continue to 
hold European literature and science in very slight estimation. A knowledge of 
English, for the purpose of gaining a livelihood, is, to a certain extent, a popular 
attainment, and a few of the natives employed by Europeans, accustomed to an 
intimate intercourse with their masters, may perceive that their countrymen have 
something in the way of practical science to learn. These impressions, however, 
are still very partial, and the Maulavi and Pundit, satisfied ivith their oum learning, 
are little inquisitive as to any thing beyond it, and are not disposed to regard the 
literature and science of the West as worth the labour of attainment. As long as 
this is the case, and we cannot anticipate the very near extinction of such prejudice, 
any attempt to enforce an aclmowledgment of the superiority of intellectual pro- 
duce amongst the Natives of the West could only create dissatisfaction, and would 
deter those whoso improvement it is most important to promote ns the best means of 
securing a more general amelioration, the members of the literary classes, from 
availing thSmselves of the beneficence of the Government, by placing themselves 
witliin the reach of instruction. 

8. The actual state of public fooling is therefore, we conceive, still an impedi- 
ment to any general introduction of western literature or science, and although 
wo believe the prejudices of the natives against European interference with their 

o 2 
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General Com- education in any shape, are considerably abated, yet they are by no means 
imitec, 1S-8-1S24 annihilated, and might very easily be roused by any abrupt and injudicious 
contd. attempts at mnovation, to the destruction of the present growing confidence ^rom 

which, in the course of time, the most beneficial consequences may be expected. 
It is much, in our estimation, to have placed all the institutions maintained by 
Government under direct European superintendence, and from the continuance 
of that superintendence exercised with temper and discretion, we anticipate 1;;he 
means of winning the confidence of the ofiicers and pupils of the several seminaries, 
to an extent that will pave the way for the unopposed introduction of such im- 
provement as we may hereafter have the means of effecting. 

9. But supposing that the disposition of the native mind was even as favour- 
able as could be desired, we know not by what means we could at once introduce' 
the improvements that we presume are meditated. The Honourble Court admit 
the necessity of employing Hindu and hlohammadan media, but where are such to 
be obtained for the introduction of foreign learning ? We must teach the teachers 
and provide the books, and by whom are the business of tuition and task of 
translation to be accomplished ? Until the means are provided, it would be pre- 
mature to talk of their application, and we must be content to avail ourselves of the 
few and partial opportunities, that may occur for giving encouragement to the 
extension of a Imowledge of the English language amongst those classes, whence 
future preceptors and translators may be reared. To do this mth any good effect, 
however, we must qualify the same individuals highly in their own system as well 
as ours, in order that they may be as competent to refute errors as to impart 
truth, if we would wish them to exercise, any influence upon the minds of their 
countrymen. 

10. Under the present circumstances, therefore, the still vigorous prejudices of 
both Mohammadans and Hindus, and the want of available instruments for any 
beneficial purpose of greater extent, we conceive that it is undoubtedly necessary 
to make it the business of Government institutions intended for those classes 
respectively, to teach (we hope not long exclusively) Mohammadan and Hindu 
literature and science. 

11. Without wishing to enhance the value of Oriental studies beyond a fair 
and just standard, we must beg further permission to state that, in our judgment 
the Honourable Court has been let to form an estimate of their extent and merits 
not strictly accurate. The Honourable Court are pleased to observe that “ it is 
worse than a waste of time ” to employ persons either to teach or learn the 
sciences in the state in which they are found in Oriental books. This position is of 
so comprehensive a nature, that it obviously requires a considerable modification, 
and the different branches of science intended to be included in it must be 
particularised before a correct appreciation can be formed of their absolute and 
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comparative value. Tlio mctapliysical sciences, as found in Sanscrit and Arabic General Com- 
writings, arc, ivc believe, fully as worthy of being studied in those languages as in niittee, 18-8-1824 
any other. The arithmetic and algebra of the Hindus lead to the same principles as contd. 
those of Europe and in the Madressa, the elements of mathematical science, which 
are taught, arc those of Euclid ; law, a principal object of study in all the institu- 
tions, is one of vital importance to the good Government of the country, and 
language is the ground work upon which all future improvements must materially 
depend. To diffuse a knowledge of these things, language and law especially, 
cannot, therefore, be considered a waste of time, and with unfeigned deference 
to the Honourable Court, we most respectfully bring to their more deliberate 
attention that, in the stated estimate of the value of the Oriental sciences, several 
important branches appear to have escaped their consideration. 

12. With respect to general literature also, wo should submit that some 
points can Scarcely have been .sufficiently present to the minds of the Hon’ble Court 
when the order’s in question were issued. The Honourable Court observe, that 
any historical documents which may be found in the original languages should be 
translated by competent Europeans. But without dwelling on the magnitude of 
the task, if hlohammadan history is to be comprehended, or questioning the utility of 
employing Europeans in this branch of literature, we beg leave to remark that there 
appears to be no good reason why the Natives of India should be debarred from 
cultivating a knowledge of their. own historical records, or why the translations of 
the countries in which they have a natural interest, should not be deserving of 
their penisal. 

13. Besides science and historical documents, the Honourable Court observe, 

“ what remains in Oriental literature is poetry, but that it never has been thought 
necessary to establish colleges for the cultivation of poetry.” We are not aware 
that any colleges in India have been established with this view, although wo believe 
few colleges exist in any country in which poetical works are not taught to a great 
extent, and it would bo taking a very narrow view of the objects of education to 
exclude them. AVc do not know, indeed, how any language and literature can be 
successfully studied if its poetical compositions are not cultivated rvith considerable 
attention ; as a part, therefore, and a very important part of Sanscrit and Arabic 
literature, as the source of national imagery, the expression of national feeling, 
and the depository of the most .'ipprovcd phraseology and style, the poetical -writings 
of the Hindus and Mohammadans appear to bo legitimately comprehended amongst 
tlie objects of literary seminaries, founded for Mohammadans and Hindus. 

14. Under these considerations, and upon a deliberate view of the real circum- 
stances of the case, wo flatter ourselves that the Honourable Court will feel disposed 
to approve of the arrangements that have been adopted or are in progress with 
the sanction of your Lordship in Council, for the improved education of the natives 
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dfii'rnl I'oni- couniry, Wc must for the present, go 'vs'itli tlic lido of popular prejudice, 

milter, JS-S-JfittI and we liavc the less regret in doing so, ns we trust we have said sufTicicutto show 
~conrld. that the cour.-^e is hj* no means unprofitable. At the same time we arc full}' aware 

of the vahie of those accessions which may be made from European science and 
literature, to the .sum total of A.siatic knowledge, and shall endeavour, in pursuance 
of the sentiments and intentions of Government, to avail ourselves of every 
favourable opportunity for introducing them when it can be done without oflcnding 
the feelings and forfeiting the confidence of those for whose advantage their intro- 
duction is designed. 

We have, etc., 

(Signed) J. H. IIAEINGTON. 

„ J. P. L^tJ^KINS. 

’ „ W. W. JIAETIN. 

„ J. C. C. SUTHERLAND. 

„ H. SHAKESPEAR. 

„ HOLT MACKENZIE. 

„ n. H. WILSON. 

„ A. STIRLING. 

„ W. B. BAYLEY. 

Calcutta ; 

The ISih August 1S2-1. 


Address In/ 
ttcmmnlau Jtoij. 


{2G) Address, dated llth Dcccmhcr JS23, from Eajn Enmmolian 7?ot/.* 

t 

Siu, 

I beg leave to .'^end you the accomj)anying addre,s3 and .shall fool obliged if 
you will have the goodnc.-s to lay it before the Right ITon’blo the Governor-General 
in Council. 

I h.ave, etc.. 


Caixutta ; 

The llth Demnher U'd-l. 


RAADIOHUN ROY. 


* ii) (1) C.Tncvri.rA’!'-'' AVs'oJior. fy' /?,' c/ /R.rrn. pji. CA.'t ; {2)C.J{. Caki-isok's 

r/ Grral in tr-ftla, rtc,, |.ji. SS-ST. 
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To 

His Excellency the Eight Hon’ble William Pitt, Lord Amherst, 

My Lord, 

Humbly reluctant as the natives of India are to obtrude upon the notice of Address by 
Government the Sentiments they entertain on any public measure, there are circum- Itammohan Roy 
stances when silence would be carrying this respectful feeling to culpable excess. — contd. 

The present Rulers of India, coming from a distance of many thousand miles to 
govern a people whose language, literature, manners, customs, and ideas are almost 
entirely new and strange to them, cannot easily become So intimately acquainted 
■with their real circumstances, as the natives of the country are themselves. We 
should therefore be guilty of a gross dereliction of duty to ourselves, and afford 
our Rulers just ground of complaint at our apathy, did we omit on occasions of 
importance like the present to supply them with such accurate information as might 
enable them to devise and adopt measures calculated to be beneficial to the country, 
and thus second by our local knowledge and experience their declared benevolent 
intentions for its improvement. 

The establishment of a new Sangscrit School in Calcutta evinces the laudable 
desire of Government to improve the Natives of India by Education, — a blessing for 
which they must ever be grateful ; and every well wisher of the human race must 
be desirous that the eSorts made to promote it should be guided by the most enligh- 
tened principles, so that the stream of intelligence may flow into the most useful 
channels. 

When this Seminary of learning was proposed, we understood that the Govern- 
ment in England had ordered a considerable Sum of money to be annually devoted to 
the instruction of its Indian Subjects. We were filled with sanguine hopes that this 
sum would be laid out in employing European Gentlemen of talents and education 
to instruct the natives of India in Mathematics, Natural Philosophy, Chemistry, 

Anatomy and other useful Sciences, which the Nations of Europe have carried to a 
' degree of perfection that has raised them above the inhabitants of other parts of the 
world. 

While we looked forward with pleasing hope to the dawn of knowledge thus 
pronused to the rising generation, our hearts were filled with mingled feelings of 
dehght and gratitude ; we already offered up thanlcs to Providence for inspiring 
the most generous and enhghtened of the Nations of the W est with the glorious 
ambitions of planting in Asia the Arts and Sciences of modern Europe. 

We now find that the Government are establishing a SangScrit school under 
Hindoo Pundits to impart such knowledge as is already current in India. This 
Seminary (similar in character to those which existed in Europe' before the time 
of Lord Bacon) can only be expected to load the minds of youth with grammatical ' 
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niceties and metaphysical distinctions of little or no practicable use to the possessors 
or to society. The pupils wull there acquire what was Imown two thousand years 
ago, with the addition of vain and empty subtilties since produced by Speculative 
men, such as is already commonly taught in all parts of India. 

The Sangscrit language, so difficult that almost a life time is necessary for its 
perfect acquisition, is well knoum to have been for ages a lamentable check on the 
diffusion of Imowledgc ; and the learning concealed under this almost impervious 
veil is far from sufficient to reward the labour of acquiring it. But if it were thought 

necessary to perpetuate this language for the sake of the portion of the valuable 
information it contains, this might be much more easily accomplished by other 
means than the establishment of a new Sangscrit College ; for there have been always 
and are now numerous professors of Sangscrit in the different parts of the coimtry, 
engaged in teaching this language as well as the other branches of literature which,, 
are to be the object of the new Seminary. Therefore their more diligent cultivation, 
if desirable, would be effectually promoted by holding out premiums and granting 
certain allowances to those most eminent Professors, who have already undertaken 
on their own account to teach them, and would by such rewards be stimulated to 
still greater exertions. 

Prom these considerations, as the sum set apart for the instniction of the Natives 
of India was intended by the Government in England, for the improvement of its 
Indian subjects, I beg leave to state, with due deference to your Lordshqi’s exalted 
situation, that if the plan now adopted be followed, it will completely defeat the 
object proposed ; since no improvement can be expected from inducing jmung men 
to consume a dozen of years of the most valuable period of their lives in acquiring 
the niceties of the Bj^akurun or Sangscrit Grammar. For instance, in learning to 
discuss such points as the following : Khad signifying to eat, Jdiaditli, he or she or 
it eats. Query, whether does the word kliadnd, taken as a whole, convey the mean- 
ing he, she, or it eats, or are separate parts of this meaning conveyed by distinct 
portions of the word ? As if in the English language it were asked, how much 
meaning is there in the eat, how much in the s ? and is the whole meaning of the 
word conveyed by those two portions of it distinctly, or by them taken jointly 1 

Neither can much improvement arise from such speculations as the following, 
which are the themes Suggested by the Vedant : — ^In what manner is the soul 
absorbed into the deity ? What relation docs it bear to the divine essence 1 Nor 
will youths be fitted to be better members of Society by the Vedantic doctrines, 
which teach them to believe that all visible things have no real existence ; that as 
father, brother, etc., have no actual entirety, they consequently deserve no real 
affection, and therefore the sooner we escape from them and leave the world the 
better. Again, no essential benefit can be derived by the student of the Meemangsa 
from knowing what it is that makes the killer of a goat sinless on pronouncing 
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ccrim'n pas^sagcs of the Veds, and what is the real nature and operative influence Address by 
of passages of the Ved, etc. Bnmmohaii Boy 

Again tlie student of the Nyaya Shaslra cannot be said to have improved his conoid, 
mind after he has learned from it into how many ideal cla.s.scs the objects in the 
Universe are divided, and what speculative relation the soul bears to the body, the 
hod}' to the so\il, the eye to the ear, etc. 

In order to enable your Lordship to appreciate the utility of encouraging such 
imaginaiy leaniing ns above characterLsed, I beg your Lordship will bo pleased to 
compare the state of science and literature in Europe before the time of Lord Bacon, 
with the progress of knowledge made since ho wrote. 

If it had been intended to keep the British nation in ignorance of real know- 
ledge the Baconian philosophy would not have been allowed to displace the system 
of the schoolmen, which was the best, calcidatcd to perpetuate ignorance. In the 
sjimc manner the Sangserit system of education would be the best calculated to 
keep this country in darknc.s.s, if such had been the policj' of the British Legislature. 

But as the improvement of the native population is the object of the Government, 
it will consequently promote a more liberal and enlightened s^'stem of instniction, 
embracing mathematics, natural philosophy, chemistry and anatomy, with other 
useful sciences which may be accomplished with the sum propo.scd by employing a 
few gentlemen of talents and learning educated in Europe, and providing a college 
furnished with the necessary book.s, instnunents and other apparatus. 

In representing this subject to your Lordship I conceive myself discharging a 
solemn duty which 1 owe to my countrymen and also to that enlightened Sovereign 
and Legislature which have extended their benevolent cares to this distant land 
actuated by a dasirc to improve its inhabitants and 1 therefore humbly tnist you 
will excuse the liberty I have taken in thus exj)rcs.sing iny sentiments to your Lord- 
ship. 

I have, etc., 


Calcutta ; 


RAMMOIIUN ROY. 


The 11 til Dcccinhcr 1823. 



CHAPTER VI 


Macaulay’s IMinute. 

This controversy, which came to a head in 1823, dragged on and 
led in 1835 to Lord Macaulay’s famous minute. The Committee of 
Public Instruction was divided against itself in the matter — ^witness 
Mr. H. T. Priosep’s minute of the 9th July 1834 and his note of the 15th 
February 1835 (documents Nos. 27 and 31). Further evidence of the 
condition of things is given in two letters from the Secretary of the 
Committee (documents Nos. 28 and 29). These last were the occasion 
of Macaulay’s minute, which is re-printed in extenso (document No. 30). 
Lord Bentinck’s Resolution of the 7th March 1835 (document No. 32) 
appeared to close the controversy, the history of which is given in the 
next chapter as document No. 33. 

The famous minute was not generally known at the time. It is 
said to have been published in England in 1838, but this is doubtful. 
Macaulay himself re-read it again in 1863 and possibly showed it to 
flameron.* Allusions to it were made in or about that year. The 
Director of Public Instruction in Madras reproduced it in 1855 ;t 
Woodrow published it in 1862,J together with other obiter dicta of the 
great essayist ; and the minute was republished soon after in a London 
Magazine. The original manuscript copy of the jninute has been lost. 
But there is among the Government of India records an authenticated 
copy, from which the document here given is taken. 

Document No. 31 is of particular interest. It appears never to 
have been published. The manuscript bears the marginal remarks 
of Lord Macaulay written in pencil with his own hand. 


* Soo C. H. Gameroit, An adtlrcas to Parliament, etc., 1853, p. 04. 
t A. J. Arbbtjinot, Selections from the records of the Madras Oovermnent No. ii, 1855. 

J U. Woodrow, Macaulay’s minutes on education in India written in the years 1SS5, 1SS6 and 
fS37 and now first collected from the records in the Department of Puhlie Instruction, 18o2. 
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(27) Extract jroiii a minute by the Hoti’ble II. T. Prinsep, dated the Dili 

' July mi. 

Tlio Secretary of the Sub-Committco of tho Madrissa has sent; to mo for perusal Minnie by II. T. 
the proceedings and correspondence connected with that Institution. It had Prinsep, 9th July 
escaped his recollection that I was a member of this sub-committee and hence I ISM. 
was not summoned to its meeting and had no opportunity before of making myself 
acquainted with its proceedings since the date of my departure to Sea in November 
1832. 

t 

I now finst. learn that on the 2Gth April 1831 at a mooting of tho sub-cominittcc 
at which ouly Hlessrs. Shakespear and Colvin were present the followuig resolu- 
tion was passed ; ' 

" The Committee being of opinion that the time has arrived for encour.agiug 
more openly and decidcdlj' the Study of English in the Madrissa resolved that from 
the present date no student bo elected to a scholarship unless on the express condi- 
tion of studying English as well us Arabic.” 

This Resolution if allowed to stand, wilt have the effect of converting an insti- 
tution established and endowed specifically for the revival and oncouragomont of 
Arabic literature for tho education of Kazoos and Moulvics into a more seminary 
for tho teaching of English. I protest against this measure os hasty and indiscreet, 
as preventing the funds of an endowment from tho purposes to which they were 
specifically assigned and ns involving nothing less than a, broach of tnist. If tho 
teaching of English be attempted to bo put on any other footing than a course 
of study thrown open to the students of tho Madrissa to bo undertaken or not at 
their perfect option; if a proforonce of any bo given to it in tho distribution of 
jageers, we shall bo making a change in the character of tho Institution such ns 
nothing but an order of the Government which made the endowment could justify. 

But the resolution goes further than this. It not only gives preference to those 
who study English but gives to them a monopoly of tho jageers, that is, it makes 
Engli.sh the sine qua non of study at a College of Moulvics. Tho next slop will 
bo to transfer the Professors’ allowances to teachers of English and then will follow 
in duo course tho voting of Arabic and Persian to be dead and damned. I protest 
against this course of jirocccding at tho first step and fool so strongly on the subject 
that unlo.ss this resolution bo re.seinded I caimot rclaur my scat in this Sub- 
committee. 



General Com- 
mittee, 21st Jan. 
1835. 
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{28) Extract from a letter, No. 2093, dated 21st January 1835, from J. G. G. 
Sutherland, Esq., Secretary, General Gommittee of Public Instruction, 
to the Secretary to Government in the General Department. 

t 

% ^ si: H: * 

14. The recurring and inconvenient discussions to which 1 have referred, 
whatever their immediate form or subject, have all had their origin in a division 
of opinion on a few important fundamental questions, the decision in which can 
proceed only from the Supreme Government. These questions may he most briefly 
described to be the following : The benefit and the duty of communicating the 
Imowledge of European literature and science, through the medium of direct instruct- 
ion in the English language, the utility or the policy of afiording encouragement 
to the cultivation of the oriental systems of learning and of the learned languages 
of the Mahomedans and the Hindoos, and the propriety or expediency (even should 
the advantage of direct instraction through the medium of the English language 
be admitted) of superseding by such mstruction the course of oriental studies in 
the institutions which have been akeadj’^ estabhshed with an express view to the 
promotion of oriental literature. 

15. There are many obvious considerations of difficulty connected with the 
important questions above stated. They embra.ee, indeed, when regarded in all 
their extent and consequences, the whole ^ibject of the most proper moans for the 
fulfilment, as far as depends on the effect of direct instniction, of the one great 
duty of England towards India, that of improving the minds and elevating the 
character of the Indian people. They require for their determination a full 
advertence alflm to present circumstances and to ultimate wants and objects; 
and the most condensed and practical discussion of them could not fail to be very 
voluminous, and to include various topics of speculative and, perhaps, doubtful 
argument. 

H: s: * 

18. On the necessity of soliciting some decisive general instructions from the 
Government, all the members of the Gommittee are agreed. The paramount value 
and obligation of communicating direct instniction hi English literature and science 
in Seminaries for higher education, endowed and siqiportcd by the Government, 
and the justice and expediency of modifjdng, though with all proper caution and 
regard to actual circumstan ces and claims, the systems of the existing Government 
institutions so as to render such instruction a principal branch of the studies prose- 
cuted in them are the immediate propositions of importance advocated strongly 
by one portion of the Com mittee and disputed, though perhaps on varying grounds 
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and in difTi'ronl, dci.Ti')'-;, by tlio otlii'r. on wliicU it i-5 most ri’ijuisit<5 that tlu! honli- General Com- 
iiiciit.'' of tJovcriiincnt idiould bo declared. inillfc, 2hl Jan. 

1S35 — coiicld. 

A * ^ sS: ^ 


(if x\a' •lra(l 


fnr \\u 
.• tlm 


CoinmittceV ojii'rations 


22. As rcspecte' the former of fhe'i; coiisidoMtions, the %'ic\e of .s'omc of (lie 
C'oinmiltcfi who dissent fnnn tbu ])ropnsitioii may 
bo bo't O-xpri'' 'od from tin; following; e.xtmct. from 
liarnurapli;;,* \\Iiieli have been hn<:!’in.t<'<i for tin; 
draft of the. (Jeneral llejtort for ISlV.l of the 

Tliis portion of onr Committee fully a])preeiato.s the 
import.'ince of cte.itiiif: n tiote for Eneln h tcience and litenitiire anione.st the. natives, 
the e..'.tensuin of which cannot but conirilmte. to a widet diffusion of Euro))oan know- 
ledee in the vermicular di.ihx'ts, but they deem it to be their first duty to revive 
and e.vtend the rultivalion of the literature of the country, and roitard tile, intro- 
duction of (he .sciouro and liter.it uie of Europe a.s an improve.nuait to be cnuraftod 
tlnoeiijein, rather than an object to be pur.sii<><l e.vchi.sively, or with any marked 
and i!i*< i<!ed jirefercneo.” 

23. Mfvlifyini:, jierhaji-, m i-ome dej^ree tin* term; of the position laid down 
in the ahovo e.vtract, tlwre are otln-rs of the same division of llm Coinmitfi'c v.dio 
an' generally of opinion that it-m not nece siry nor advisaldi! that tlio Govornmeul 
should mnnife.st a preference for any parliiular ly.stcm of loarnine. and who would 
rerommend, iis the. mo t we-.; and beeonimg conr.-u for its ohsorvaiice, that it .should 
nflonl an indiffenMit and e'jual emminigement to .all systems, as instruction in 
then) jnii>)il iipjimar to le; di'niuiidcd by tbe state of opinion and feeling among the 
IK’opIe thenfeivc-s. 


5.5. The foregoing II p.ir.igriplis mu a he <-oteadiired as containing flit! u'lili- 
meiits and views of Me,.srs-. Itiiiii, Sauniu'.Us, Itu.siiiiy, Ctn.viN aiul 'I'lrr.vm.YAN, and 
though not convi-ycd in that form arc tantiuiunmt to a minute. let'oriled by thoin. 
Miielt of their vicw.s are oppo e<l to ihc rest of the Committee, who.se opinioies and 
argiuiviit’S I idiall iiave tin- honour of submitting in a letter wliieli 1 shall address 
you under lomorrow'.s date. To Imve cnibodieil them in (bis addre.s'; would liave, 
swelhal it to an unUMial sizt!. 


(2.9) Ej-lrod from httrr, ;Yo. 20!}J, dahil 22ml JiiniKtrii JS-V), from (he 
General (JommiKea of J'uhUc I ndrurtion (o Goeernment. 

7. 'J’wo great princi]ile.t were early laid down by tliiii Commitlt'o aa fumlameut- General Com- 
nlly et.sential t« the accomplishment of the purposes indicated in the Act; mnl millec, ‘J'Jnd Ja n. 

1835. 
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General Gom- 
mitlee, 22nd Jan. 
1835 — conoid. 


tlicso were first tliat tlic Committee should in all things endeavour so as to shape 
its conduct and jJroccedings as to win the confidence of the educated and influential 
classes of the people and if possible to carry these classes within them in all the 
measures they might adopt for the revival and improvement of the literature of 
the country. 


* :!: * * * 

10. The second principle laid down by the Committee was that whereas the 
funds at their disposal were quite inadequate to any purjjosc of general and Universal 
instruction the host application that could he made of them consistently with the 
ends in view was to assist the seminaries of more advanced education through 
which only the Committee could hope to revive and improve the literature of the 
country and to encourage learned men. 

^ ❖ He ’ sfe He 


23. The cause advocated by the party whose sentiments arc convoyed in my 
letter of yesterday is not that of science and literature at all, but of rudimontal 
English as a means of eventually pursuing the course into literature and science, 
should life be long enough and the inclination lust. 

!(: ♦ S: * H: * 


25. Against Such a spirit of iimovation the other Members of the Committee 
most strongly protest, and they confidently rely on the Government to support 
them in the maintenance of the great ijrinciples that have heretofore from the 
time when the Committee was first instituted guided all its measures and proceed- 
ings. 


H: H: * 

30. Upon all these questions, as well as upon a variety of others, the Committee 
is divided, alid for the final decision of them it has been agreed to submit the present 
reference to the supreme authority, and to be guided, of course, by the result. 

31. This address may be considered as conveying the general views and opinion 
of Mr. H. SHAiiESPEAK, Mr. H. T. Pbinsep, Mr. W. H. Macnaghten, Mr. J. Pkinsep 
and myself.* 


*J. C 0. Sutherland. 
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Macaulay’s Minute 

(30) Minute by the Ron’hle T. B. Macaulay,'' dated the 2nd February 

1835^ 

As it soems to lie tlio opinion of some of tlic gentlemonf wlio compose the Macaulm/’s 
Committee of Public Instniction that the course whicli they have hitherto pursued minute, 2nd Feb. 
was strictly prescribed by the British Parliament in 1813f and as, if that opinion 1S3S, 
be correct, a legislative act will be necessary to warrant a change, I have thought 
it right to refrain from taking any part in the preparation of the adverse statements 
which arc now before us, and to reserve what I had to say on the Subject till it 
should come before me as a Member of the Council of India. 

It does not appear to me that the Act of Parliament can by any art of 
construction be made to boar the meaning which has been assigned to it. It 
contains nothing about the particular languages or sciences which are to be 
studied. A sum is sot apart “ for the revival and promotion of literature, and the 
encouragement of the learned natives of India, and for the introduction and pro- 
motion of a Icnowlodgc of the sciences among the inhabitants of the British 
territories.” It is argued, or rather taken for granted, that by literature the • 
Parliament can have meant only Arabic and Sanscrit literature ; that they never 
would have given the honourable appellation of “ a learned native ” to a native 
who was familiar with the poetry of Milton, the metaphysics of Locke, and the 
physics of Hcwton ; but that they meant to dasignatc by that name only such 
persons ns might have studied in the sacred books of the Hindoos all the uses of 
cusa-grass, and all the mysteries of absorption into the Deity. This docs not 
appear to be a very satisfactory intoriiretation. To take a parallel case : Suppose 
that the Pacha of Egypt, a country once superior in knowledge to the nations of 
Europe, but now .sunk far below them, were to appropriate a sum for the purpose 
“ of reviving and promoting literature, and encouraging learned natives of Egypt,” 
would any body infer that he meant the youth of his Pachalik to give years to the 
study of hieroglyphics, to search into all the doctrines disguised under the fable of 
Osiris, and to -ascertain with all possible accuracy the ritual with which cats and 
onions were anciently adored ? Would he be justly charged Avith incon.sistoncy 
if, instead of employing his young Subjects in decyphering obelisks, he were to 
order them to bo instructed in the English and French languages, and in all the 
sciences to which those languages arc the chief keys ? 

The words on which the supporters of the old system rely do not bear them 
out, and other words follow which seem to bo quite decisive on the other side, This 


* For rpforcnco to provioiia piiblioulions hoo pp. 20.') 200 
t Sco document No. 29, p. 105. 
t Reo document No. 7, p. 22, 
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Macaulay’s lakh of rupees is Set apart not only for “ reviving literature in India,” the phrase 
minute, 2ml Feb. on vhich their whole interpretation is founded, but also “ for the introduction and 
1S35 contd. promotion of a loiowlcdge of the sciences among the inhabitants of the British 
territories ” — words which are alone sufficient to authorise all the changes for which 
I contend. 

If the Council agree in my construction no legislative act will be necessary. 
If they differ from me, I will propose a short act rescinding that clause of the 
Cliarter of 1813 from which the difficulty arises. 

The argument which I have been considering affects only the form of proceeding. 
But the admirers of the oriental system of education have used another argument, 
which, if we admit it to be valid, is decisive against all change. They conceive 
that the public faith is pledged to the present system, and that to alter the appro- 
priation of any of the funds which have hitherto been spent in encouraging the 
study of Arabic and Sanscrit would be downright spoliation. It is not easy to 
understand by what process of reasoning they can have arrived at this conclusion. 
The grants which arc made from the public pur.se for the encouragement of litera- 
ture differ in no respect from the grants which arc made, from the same purse for 
other objects of real or Supposed utjlity. We found a sanitarium on a spot which 
we suppose to be healthy. Do we thereby pledge ourselves to keep a sanitarium 
there if the result should not answer our expectations ? Wo commence the erection 
of a pier. Is it a violation of the public faith to stop the works, if wc afterwards 
see reason to believe that the building will be useless ? The rights of property 
are undoubtedly sacred. But nothing endangers those rights so much as the 
practice, now unhappily too common, of attributing them to thing.s to which thej’^ 
do not belong. Those who would impart to abuses the sanctity of property arc iir 
' truth imparting to the institution of property the unpopularity and the fragility 
of abuses. If the Government has given to any person a formal assurance-^nay, 
if the Government has excited in any person’s mind a reasonable expectation — that 
he shall receive a certain income as a teacher or a learner of Sanscrit or Arabic, 

I would respect that person’s pecuniary interests. I would rather err on the side 
of liberality to individuals than suffer the public faith to be called in question. 
But to talk of a Govermnent pledging itself to teach certain languages and certain 
sciences, though those languages may become useless, though those sciences may 
be exploded, SeemS to me quite unmeaning. There is not a single word in any 
public instrument from which it can be inferred that the Indian Government ever 
intended to give any pledge on this subject, or ever considered the destination of 
these funds as unalterably fixed. But, had it been otherwise, I should have denied 
the competence of our predecessors to bind us by any pledge on Such a subject. 

• Suppose that a Government had in the last century enacted in the most solemn 
manner that all its subjects should, to the end of time, be inoculated for the small- 



^ Macaulay^ s Minute ioS 

‘ \ 

Jdox, would that Government be bound to persist in the practice after Jenner’s Macaiihi/s 
discover)'^ ? These promises of which nobody claims the performance, and from minute, 2nd Feb. 
which nobody can grant a release, these vested rights which vest in nobody, this — contd. 

property without proprietors, this robbery which makes nobody poorer, may be 
comprehended by persons of higher faculties than mine. I consider this plea 
merely as a set form of words, regularly used both in England and in India, in 
defence of every abuse for which no other plea can be set up. 

I hold this lakh of rupees to be quite at the disposal of the Governor-General 
in Council for the purpose of promoting learning in India in any way which may 
be thought most advisable. I hold his Lordship to be quite as free to direct that 
it shall no longer be employed in encouraging Arabic and Sanscrit, as he is to direct 
that the reward for killing tigers hi Mysore shall bo diminished, or that no more 
public mone}’' shall be expended on the chaunting at the cathedral. 

We now come to the gist of the matter. AVe have a fund to be employed 
as Government shall direct for the intellectual improvement of the people of this 
country. The simple question is, what is the most useful way of employing it ? 

All parties seem to be agreed on one point, that the dialects commonly 
spoken among the natives of this part of India contain neither literary nor scientific 
information, and are moreover so poor and nide that, until they are enriched from 
some other quarter, it will not bo easy to translate any valuable work into them. 

It seems to be admitted on all sides, that the intellectual improvement of those 
classes of the people who have the means of pursuing higher studies can at present 
be effected only by means of some language not vernacular amongst them. 

What then shall that language be ? One-half of the committee maintain 
that it should bo the English. The other half strongly recommend the Arabic and 
Sanscrit. The whole question seems to me to be — which language is the best 
worth kno-tving ? 

I have no knowledge of either Sanscrit or Arabic. But I have done what 
I could to form a con'cct estimate of their value. I have read translations of the 
most celebrated Arabic and Sanscrit works. I have conversed, both here and at 
home, with men distinguished by their proficiency in the Eastern tongues. I am 
quite ready to take the oriental learning at the valuation of the orientalists them- 
selves. I have never found one among them who could deny that a single shelf 
of a good European library was worth the whole native literature of India and 
Arabia. The intrinsic superiority of the AVestom literature is indeed fully admitted 
by those members of the committee who support the oriental plan of education. 

It will hardly be disputed, I suppose, that the department of literature in 
which the Eastern writers stand highest is poetry. And I cci-tainly never met 
with any orientalist who ventured to maintain that the Arabic and Sanscrit poetry 
could be compared to that of the great European nations; . But when we pass 
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from works of imagination to works in wliicli facts are recorded and general principles 
'• investigated, tlie superiority of tlie Europeans becomes absolutely imiueasureable. 
It is, I believe, no exaggeration to say that all tbc bistorical information whicli 
has been collected fi-om all tbc books written in tbc Sanscrit ]a7iguago is loss valuable 
than wbat may be found in tbc most paltry abridgments used at preparatory schools 
in England. In every branch of physical or moral philosophy, the relative position 
of the two nations is nearly the same. 

How then stands the case ? We have to educate a people who cannot at 
present be educated by means of their mother-tongue. We must teach them 
some foreign language. The claims of our own language it is hardly nccessar}’^ to 
recapitulate. It stands pre-eminent even among the languages of the West. It 
abounds with works of imagination not inferior to the noblest which Greece lias 
bequeathed to us, — with models of every species of eloquence, — with historical 
compositions which, considered merely as narratives, have seldom been surpassed, 
and which, considered as vehicles of ethical and political instruction, have never 
been equalled, — with just and lively representations of human life and human 
nature, — with the niost profound speculations on metaph}'sics, morals, govern- 
ment, jurisprudence, trade, — with full and correct information respecting every 
experimental science which tends to preserve the health, to increase the comfort, 
or to expand the intellect of man. Whoever knows that language has ready access 
to all the vast intellectual wealth which all the wisest nations of the earth have 
created and hoarded in the course of ninet}" generations. It may safely be said 
that the literature now extant in that language is of greater value than all the 
literature which three hundred years ago was extant in all the languages of the 
world together. Nor is this all. In India, English is the language spoken by the 
niling class. It is.&poken by the higher class of natives at the seats of Government. 
It is likely to become the language of commerce throughout the seas of the East. 
It is the language of two groat European eommunities which are rising, the one in 
the south of Africa, the other in Australasia, — communities which are every year 
becoming more important and more closely connected with our Indian empire. 
Whether we look at the intrin.sic value of our literature, or at the iiarticular situa- 
tion of this countrjq we .shall see the strongest reason to think that, of all foreign 
tongues, the English’ tongue is that which would be the most useful to our native 
subjects. 

The question now before us is simply whether, when it is in our power to 
teach this language, we shall teach languages in which, by universal confession, 
there are no books on any subject which deserve to be compared to our omi, 
whether, when we can teach European science, we shall teach systems which, by 
universal confession, wherever they differ from those of Europe differ for the worse, 
and whether, when we can patronize sound philosophy and true histbry, we shall 
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countenance, at tlie public expense, medical doctrines 'wHcli would disgrace an Macaulay’s 
English farrier, astronomy wliicli would move laughter in girls at iin English boarding minute, 2nd Feb. 
school, history abounding with kings thirty feet high and reigns thirty thousand — contd. 

years long, and geography made of seas of treacle and seas of butter. 

We are not without experience to guide us. History furnishes several ana- \ 

logons cases, and they all teach the same lesson. There are, in modern times, 
to go no further, two memorable instances of a great impulse given to the mind of 
a whole society, of prejudices overthrown, of knowledge diffused, of taste purified, 
of arts and sciences planted in countries which had recently been ignorant and 
barbarous. 

The first instance to which I refer is the great revival of letters among the 
Western nations at the close of the fifteenth and the beginning of the sixteenth 
century. At that time almost everything that was worth reading was contained 
in the unitings of the ancient Greeks and Romans. Had our ancestors acted as 
the Committee of Public Instraction has hitherto acted, — had they neglected the 
language of Tlvucydides and Plato, and the language of Cicero and Tacitus', had 
they confined their attention to the old dialects of our owh island, had they printed 
nothing and taught nothing at the universities but chronicles in Anglo-Saxon and 
romances in Norman French, — would England over have been what she now is ? 

What the Greek and Latin were to the contemporaries of hlore and AScham, our 
tongue is to the people of India, The literature of England is now more valu- 
able than tliat of classical antiquity. I doubt whether the Sanscrit literature bo 
as valuable as that of our Saxon and Norman progenitors. In some departments — 
in fiistory for example — I am certain tliat it is much less so. 

Another instance may bo said to bo still before our eyes. Within the last 
hundred and twenty years, a nation which had previously been in a state as barbarous 
ns that in wlifch our ancestors wore before the Crusades has gradually 
emerged from the ignorance in which it was sunlr, and has taken its place 
among civilised communities. I speak of Russia. There is now in that country 
a large educated class abounding with persons fit to servo the State in the highest 
functions, and in nowise inferior to the most accomplished men who adorn the 
best circles of Paris and London. There is reason to hope that this vast empire 
which, in the time of our grand-fathors, was probably behind the Punjab, may 
in the time of our grand-children, be pressing close on France and Britain in the 
career of improvement. And how was this change offected 1 Not by flattering 
national prejudices ; not by feeding the mind of the young Muscovite with the old 
women’s stories which his nido fathers had bolioved ; not by filling his head with 
lying legends about St. Nicholas ; not by encouraging him to study the great 
question, whether the world was or not created on the 13th of September : not 
by calling him “ a learned native ” when he had mastered all these points of loiow- 
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Macaulay's ledge; but by teaebing him those foreign languages in wbicli the greatest mass 
minute, 2nd Fch. of information had been laid up, and thus putting all that information within his 
1835— contd. reach. The languages of western Europe civilised Russia. I cannot doubt that 
they will do for the Hindoo what they have done for the Tartar. 

And what are the arguments against that course which seems to bo alike 
recommended by theory and by experience ? It is said that we ought to secure 
the co-operation of the native public, and that we can do this only by teaching 
Sanscrit and Arabic. 

I can by no means admit that, when a nation of liigh intellectual attainments 
undertakes to superintend the education of a nation comparatively ignorant, 
the learners are absolutely to prescribe the course which is to be taken by the 
teachers. It is not necessary however to say anything on this subject. For 
it is proved by unanswerable evidence, that wo are not at present securing the 
co-operation of the natives. It would be bad enough to consult their intellect- 
ual taste at the expense of their intellectual health. But we are consulting neither. 
We are withholding from them the learning which is palatable to them. We are 
forcing on them the mock learning which they nauseate. 

This is proved by the fact that we are forced to pay our Arabic and Sanscrit 
students while those who learn English are willing to pay us. All the declama- 
tions in the world about the love and reverence of the natives for their sacred dialects 
will never, in the mind of any impartial person, outweigh this undisputed fact, 
that we cannot find in all our vast empire a single student who will let us teach 
him those dialects, unless we will pay him. 

I have now before me the accounts of the Mudrassa for one month, the 
month of December, 1833. The Arabic students appear to have been seventy- 
seven in number. All receive stipends from the public. The whole amount paid 
to them is above 500 rupees a month. On the other side of thd account stands 
the following item : 

Deduct amount realized from the out-students of Enghsh for the months 
of May, June, and July last — 103 rupees. 

I have been told that it is merely from want of local experience that I am 
surprised at these phoenomena, and that it is not the fashion for students in India 
to study at their own charges. This only confirms me in my opinions. Nothing 
is more certain than that it never can in any part of the world be necessary to pay 
men for doing what they think pleasant or profitable. India is no exception to 
this rule. The people of India do not require to be paid for eating rice when they 


* See docuraont No. 12, p. 3G, which gives the accounts for 1823. There p'ere then 75 students 
roceiying Rs. 773 a month. I 
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nrc Iiiir.frry, nr for wcariiif; wnniicn rlnfli in llio ,col(f sonson. To coino np.iror to Macaulai/n 
tilt* ('.'I'-.o l)ffon' i)s ; — TI k’ cliildri'ii \vlio loam Ihoir Ipflora mid n little eloinentary ininvlc, 2>iil Feb. 
nritliinefir from the villaue “ehriolmnKter nre not paid hy him. lie is paid {or — contd. 

teaclnn.!! Ilii-m. Why then is it neee'saty to jiay people to learn Sanscrit and 
Amhie ? lividently het-aufic it is miiversally felt that the S.'iti.scrit and Arabic 
are i.mimaces the l:no\v!e<l};o of ^Yhich does not compensate for the trouble of 
nequiriii" them. On nil .such .subjects the .state of the market i.s the deci.sivo test. 

Other evidence is not w.antinp, if other evidence were requiretl. A petition 
was presented hast ye.ar to the committee by .s'evenil cx-student,s of the Sanscrit 
Collep;. Tlie petiiioners .statwl that, they had stndie<l in the college fen or twelve 
ye.ans. tiiat tlioy had made them' elves acquainted with Hindoo litcraturo and 
‘cienee, tliat they had received cerlifie.ites of jwoficieney. And what i.s the fruit of 
all this ? “ Notwithst.andin;; such le-tiimmials,” (hey say, “we have but Httlo 

proqieet (d betterin'.: our condition without the kind a'cistance of your honourable 
committee, the indifferenee with wliieh wc an* "enernlly looked upon b}’ our 
countraunen leaviiif; no hope of encouniirement and nssistanee from them.” They 
therefore bej that they may be reeoinniendeil to the (ioveruor-Ocneral for places 
under the fJovenuuent~no( jilaresof hiph dignity or emolument, but such a.s may 
ju‘'t enable (hem to exi'>t. “ Wo want means,’' they say, “ for a docent living, and 
for our progressive improvement, which, however, we c.annot obtain without tho 
,a«''istnnre <if Goveniment, by whom we have been educated and mnin(aino<l from 
cbihllxaxl." They eonclude by representin'! very jiathetically that they are sure 
that if was never the intention <if (Jovenimeiit, after behaving so liberally to 
them during tht-ir eduealion, to abandon them to destitution nnd neglect. 

I h.ave been u«e<l to see petitions to {{ovemment for compensation. All those 
petitions, oven the most unroa'on.able <if them, prorewled on the supposition 
that some lo'-i had been .<-ustaitHvl, tbat some wrong had lieen inflicto'l. The.sc 
nre surely the fir-t petitioners wito ever demanded compensation for having been 
cdiirated grati", for having been .supporte<l by the public during twelve ycara, 

.and then M-nt forth info the world well furnished with literature nnd scienee. They 
repre.sent their education ns an injury which gives them a claim on the Govern- 
ment for redre.ss, ns an injury for which the .stipend'! paid to llu'iu during tho inflic- 
tion were n verj’ inadequate compeu'-af ion. And I douhf not that (he.y arc in the 
right. They have wasted tho he'd years of life in leaniing what procures for thorn 
neither bread nor respect. .Surely we might with mlvaulage have saveil the cost 
of making these pen-oua ii'^elc'S and miserable. Surely, men may be brought up 
to bo biinlen'i to the juiblic and objeel't of conte.m\A to their neighbour, s nt, a somo- 
wlinf cinaller charge to (lie State. I!u( aueli i'l our policy. We do not even stand 
neuter in the eonle-'t between Iriilb nnd fah'eboml. Wo are not eonlenl. to le.ayo 
(he native! to the influence of their own hereditary [trejudices. To the natural 
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Macaulay’s difficulties which obstruct the progress of sound science in the East, we add great 

minute, 2nd Feb. difficulties of our outi maldng. Bounties and premiums, such as ought not to be 
contd. given even for the propagation of truth, we lavish on false texts and false pliilosophy. 

By acting thus we create the very evil which wo fear. We are maldng that 
opposition which we do not find. What we spend on the Arabic and Sanscrit 
Colleges is not merely a dead loss to the cause of tnith. It is bounty-money paid 
to raise up chiimpions of error. It goes to form a nest not merely of helpless place- 
hunters but of bigots prompted alike by passion and by interest to raise; a cry against 
every useful scheme of education. If there should be any opposition among the 
natives to the change which I recommend, that opposition will be the effect of cur 
OAvn system. It will be headed by persons supported by our stipends and trained 
in our colleges. The longer we persevere in our present course, the more foimidable 
will that opposition be. It wdll be every jmar reinforced by recruits whom we 
are paying. From the native society, left to itself, we have no difficulties to 
apprehend. All the murmuring will come from that oriental interest which we 
have, by artificial means, called into being and nursed into strength. 

There is yet another fact which is alone sufficient to prove that the feeling 
of the native public, when left to itself, is not such as the supporters of the old 
system represent if'ito be. The committee have thought fit to lay out above a 
lakh of rupees in printing Arabic and Sanscrit books. Those books find 
no purchasers. It is very rarely that a single copy is disposed of. Twenty-three 
thousand volumes, most of them folios and quartos, fill the libraries or rather . 
the lumber-rooms of this body. The committee contrive to get rid of some portion 
of their vast stock of oriental literature by giving books away. But they cannot 
give so fast as they print. About twenty thousand nipecs a year arc spent in 
adding fresh masses of waste paper to a hoard which, one should think, is already 
sufficiently ample. During the last three years about sixty thousand rupees have 
been expended in this manner. The sale of Arabic and Sanscrit books during 
those three years has not yielded quite one thousand rupees. In the meantime, 
the School Book Society is selling seven or eight thousand English volumes every 
year, and not only pays the expenses of printing but realizes a profit of twenty 
per cent, on its outlay. 

The fact that the Hindoo law is to be learned chiefly from Sanscrit books, 
and the Mahometan law from Arabic books, has been much insisted on, but 
seems not to bear at all on the question. We arc commanded by Parliament to 
ascertain and digest the laws of India. The assistance of a Law Commission has 
been given to us for that purpose. As soon as the Code is promulgated the Shasters 
and the Hedaya will be useless to a moonsiff or a Sudder Amoen. I hope and trust 
thq,t, before the boys who are now entering at the Mudrassa and the Sanscrit College 
have completed theii studies, this great work will be finished. It would be mani- 
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fpptly ubsind to educate the rising generation with a view to a state of things which Mctcaidai/s 
we mean to alter before they reach manhood. ' minute, 2nd Feb. 

But there is yet anotlier argument which seems even more untenable. It contd. 

is said that the San.sorit and the iVrabic arc the languages in which the sacred 
book-s of a hundred millions of people arc written, and that they are on that account 
entitled to peculiar encouragement, As.suredly it is the duty of the British Govern- 
ment in India to be not only tolerant, but neutral on all religious questions. But 
to encourage the .study of a literature, admitted to be of .small intrinsic value, only 
because that literature inculcates the most .serious errors on the most important 
subjects, is a conme hardly reconcilable with rea.«:on, with moralit)', or cvcii with 
that very neutrality which ought, as we all agree, to be sacredly preserved. It 
is confessed that a language is barren of useful knowledge. We are to teach it 
beean.'-c it is fruitful of monstrous supenstitions. We arc to teach false history, 
false astronomy, false medicine, because we find them in company with a false 
religion. We abstain, and I trust shall always abstain, from giving any public 
enco\n-agement to those who are engaged in the work of converting the natives 
to Christianity, And while we act thus, can we reasonably or decently bribe men, 
out of the revenue.s of the State, to waste their youth in learning how they arc to 
purify themselves aftei touching an a.s.s or what te.vts of the Vedas they .are to 
lepeat to e,\j)iate the crime of killing a goat ? 

It is taken for granted by the advocates of oriental learning that no native 
of this country can jHi.'-sibly attain more than a mere .smattering of Engli.sh. They 
do not attempt to prove this. But the)- jx'rpetually insinuate it. They dc.signato 
the education which their opponent.s recommend as a mere spelling-book educa- 
tion. They as.sume it as undeniable that the que.stion is between a profound know- 
ledge of Hindoo and Arabian literature and science on the one side, and superficial 
knowledge of the nidiments of English on the other. This is not merely an 
ah.surnption, but an assumj)tion contrary to all reason and experience. AVe know 
that foreigners of all nation.s do learn our language .suificiontly to have access to all 
the mo.st abstruse knowledge which it contains sullieieidly to relish even the more 
dclicat<! grace.s of our most idiomatic writers'. There are in this very town natives 
who arc quite competent to discuss polilicsil or scientific qticstions with fluency 
and precision in the English laiiguage. I have heard the very question on which 
I am now writing di.scusscd by native gentlemen with a liberality and an intelli- 
gence which would do credit to any member of the Committee of Public Instruc- 
tion. Indeed if i.s unusual to find, even in the literary circle.'? of the Continent, 
any foreigner who can expre.ss him.self in English with so much facility and correct- 
ne.ss as we find in many Hindno.s. Nobody, I bupposo, will contend that English 
is so diflicult to a Hindoo us Greek to an Englishman. Yet an intelligent English 
youth, in a much smaller number of years than our unforttinutc pupils pass at 
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Macaulay’s tlie Sanscrit College, becomes able to road, to enjoy, and even to imitate not uii*- 

minute, 2nd Feb. happily the compositions of the best Greek authors. Less than half the time which 
1835 — contd. enables an English youth to read Herodotus and Sophocles ought to enable a Hindoo 

to read Hume and hlilton.* 

To sum up what I have said. I think it clear that we are not fettered by 
the Act of Parliament of 1813, that we are not fettered by any pledge expressed 
or implied, that we are free to employ our funds as wo choose, that we ought to 
employ them in teaching what is best worth Imowing, that English is better worth 
Imowing than Sanscrit or Arabic, that the natives are desirous to be taught English, 
and are not desirous to be taught Sanscrit or Arabic, that neither as the languages 
of law nor as the languages of religion have the Sanscrit and Arabic any peculiar 
claim to our encouragement, that it is possible to make natives of this country 
thoroughly good English scholars, and that to this end our efforts ought to be 
directed. 

In one point I fully agree with the gentlemen to whose general views I am 
opposed. I feel with them that it is impossible for us, with our limited means, 
to attempt to educate the body of the people. We must at present do our best 
to form a class who may be interpreters between us and the millions whom we 
govern — a class of persons Indian in blood and colour, but English in tastes, in 
opinions, in morals and in intellect. To that class wo may leave it to refine the 
vernacular dialects of the country, to enrich those dialects with terms of science 
borrowed from the Western nomenclature, and to render them by degrees fit vehicles 
for conveying knowledge to the great mass of the population. 

I would strictly respect all existing interests. I would deal even generously 
with all individuals who have had fair reason to expect a pecuniary provision. 
But I would strike at the root of the bad System which has hitherto been 
fostered by us. I would at once stop the printing of Arabic and Sanscrit books. 
I would abolish the Mudrassa and the Sanscrit College at Calcutta. Benares is 
the great seat of Brahminical learning ; Delhi of Arabic learnmg. If we retain 
the Sanscrit College at Benares and the Mahometan College at Delhi we do enough 
and much more than enough in my opinion, for the Eastern languages. If the 
Benares and Delhi Colleges should be retained, I would at least recommend that 
no stipends shall be given to any students who may hereafter repair thither, 
but that the people shall be left to make their own choice between the rival systems 
of education without being bribed by us to learn what they have no desire to know. 
,The funds which would thus be placed at our disposal would enable us to give larger 


* In 1836 Jlr. Macaulay himself examined the students of the Hindu College. See J. Kerb. A 
Review of Public Instruction in tlie Bengal Presidency from 1S35 to 1S61, II, P- 29. Ed. 
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encoiiragpinont to tlie Hindoo College at Calcutta, and establish in the principal Macaulatfx 
cities throughout the Presidencies of Fort William and Agra schools in which the nn'in/tc, 2)\d F(b. 
English language might be well and thoroughly taught. 7535— concld. 

If the decision of His Lordship in Council should be such ns I anticipate, 

I shall enter on the performance of my duties with the greatest seal and alacrity. 

If, on the other hand, it be the opinion of the Government that the present system 
ought to remain unchanged, I beg that I may be permitted to retire from the chair 
of the Committee. I feel that I could not be of the smallest use there. I feel also 
that I .should be lending my countenance to what I firmly believe to be a mere s-- 
delusion. I believe that the present system tends not to accelerate the progress 
of truth but to delay the natural death of expiring errors. I conceive that we liave 
at prc-cent no right to the respectable name of a Bo.ard of Public Instruction. We 
are a Board for wasting the public money, for printing books which arc of less value 
than the paper on which they arc jirintcd was wliilc it was blank — for giving arti- 
ficial encouragement to absurd histor)*, absurd metaphysics, absurd physics, absurd 
theology — for raising up a breed of scholars who find their scholarship an incum- 
brance and blcmi.sli, wlio live on the public while they arc receiving their education, 
and whose education is so utterly useless to them that, when they have received 
it, thoj* must cither starr'c or live on the public all the ro.st of tlicir lives. Enter- 
taining those opinions, I am naturally desirous to decline all share in the rc.spon- 
sibility of a body which, unless it alters its whole mode of proceedings, I must 
consider, not merely ns usele.ss, but ns po.silivciy noxiou.s. 


2)1(1 Fcbruarn iSSb. 


T. B. MACAULAY. 


I give my entire concurrence to 1110 sentiments expressed in this Minute. 

W. C..BENTINCIV. 


( 37 ) Note, dated the ]5th February 1S35, by II. T. Prinsep {with marginal 

notes by Macaulay). 

It seems to me that there arc some points touched upon in the Slinute of the Pn'nscp’s note, 
Ifon’blc 31r. Macaulay that require to be set right by an explanation of the Feb. 1S35. 
facts or by more clearly stating the views and principles against which the argu- 
ments of the minute arc directed where these appear to have been misunderstood. 

For as the question before the Government is of the first importance and the proposi- 

u 
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Primep’s note, fcions to which it leads such as if any step be taken hastily and without a thorough 
loth Feb. 1836 — comprehension of the subject in its different bearings the Government may be 
contd. committed irretrievably to measures hateful and injurious to the mass of the people 

under its sway such as it might repent afterwards when too late — it behoves every 
one that can contribute anything towards clearing it of fallacies or further elucidat- 
ing any of the material points to bring forward what he may have to say before 
rather than after the Government’s determination is taken. My note will be short 
for I propose merely to point out where in the minute before Goverrunent the 
opposite view has not been fully stated or where the information built upon is 
incomplete or incorrect. It is not my purpose to make a laboured advocacy of 
the cause of oriental literature ; for neither my pursuits, inclinations nor acquaint- 
ance with the subject qualify me for such a task. . 

First in respect to the legal question. 

It is submitted that the Act 53 Geo. Ill must be construed with special refer- 
ence to the intention of the Legislature of that dap. So construed there cannot 
be a doubt in the mind of any person that by “ the remval and promotion of 

literature and the encouragement of learned natives ” 
lmd°ho^opiS S'’sk°E. Vyan° <^^^6 legislature* did not mean to refer to any other 
Ho pronounoos that thero is not literature than native literature nor to any other 
Prin 3 oi?a ooMtrootion!*°" learned natives than such as were eminent by their 

r. B. Jl. proficiency in that literature. These were the persons 
I do not fool ovonvholmod by then intended to be produced and encouraged and 
this authority. [H T P ] surely forcing the words out of their 'natural 

construction when it is argued that the revival 
of native literature can best be effected by abolishing all institutions for teach- 
^ ing the literature that then existed and that had existed for ages beforehand by 

communicating instruction only in English. 

With respect to the analogy to the position of the Pasha of Egypt there can be 
no doubt that if he were to talk of reviving and promoting literature in that country 
his meaning would be the literature and h nguage last existing in Egypt, viz., that 
borrowed from Arabia and accordingly we do see him cultivating and reviving 
that and teaching medicine and other sciences in that. The example is worthy 
of imitation. There is no talk there of reviving the mummy literature of Osiris 
nor in India of going beyond what we found prevailing throughout but languishing 
for want of encouragement. 

With respect to rescinding any provisions of the Charter act of 1813 by a 
legislative Act of the Indian Government I have before argued that question and 
it cannot be necessary to revert to it. 



So!c b>( II. T. Priim p 


11 !) 


Till' j*ii!!st i'' tiic lii'til'.ilion*- for cointmiUKMtiits instnic- /Vi'urr/t'.i 

(ion hi ast'! S.iO'lri! .'n* ciuio-a mrntA to lUiirh ftiti'I liavr loN-n iK'niiaiiciitly I'b. MW- 

ais'! ijti-vo ali!y u])jitojiriaS<'<i. At:ain>-t tlii' it i'' nrpm'tl lliat tJoviTnini’iit Mimo! could, 
ii.ivi' to uliat tuny Jic jirox'fd iioNioiH, fliat tloTr i>i no 

• 1 ; j,, , , j nyt/ o/ vc-tinir in any lioiiy anti tliaf rctjuirt-.- 

1 '. !! .'1 i' . 1 1 ' to |)i‘ Tr jii rt< ilif. Mirli*- -tlicrffori* tliat to taki- tln-M' 
jl. J, '! ) ffotn t!i<‘-i’ purpo''*: .’itiii olijcci.*. ftiid ilir<Tt 

t!iim to that in iv lio tiioni'lit by tin- rti!>-ta of t!n' cl.iy t(> bo iiioif liciio- 

tl'-ni i. no •;'"]! it’on or vio! ttion of any tf.frrr'f )>nl on tin* coiitr.iry that 

t!,!- nrintia! f.-ilii <.f .-lO.art bv t?:i‘ act of I'arliruiiciit ni.ay annitally In* 

.Ipjiti' 4 to h puTj'OO- . :ia liny oil'll va U tn- tliniioht lilo-l conilliriVo to till! 
j.Ti'-it iii'i -:Li' ri viv.i! and < !:ro!!r.ic<'ni''nt of litiT.itnr*' nti'! th** promotion ami 

I ’i!t!V.,ti"U (if .*^i"r.rc. 


l iwin fill'* it i-" to In* ob' 'TV I'll lit't that tlo' atj*nn;''nt r.>- to tlo' inviolability of 
' i.dooiri Iii'i vn.i' n'V>T .'spplH'i to any In-tiliition paid out of tbo I’arliamrntary 
or.iii* of a L.-il 1. of Kupiii. It n.f. nddiio-d only m b'-half of tlm .Mudn-.i nliirh 
V...- 'pn iriuilly Ml I ndowii!' i.l mob- by Warri'ii llmtinr'' m"ro than fifty vimi.s 

and for tbi-ciippor! of nbi. b c (lain 5‘und'. or , tho/'/mf rn.-om- of ilio Mndri'a 
Mnl. d p'.it (.f v.!.uli i' iiiiindid in tio> Ilatrar'.poor pall, v.i-ri' i jn iifir.dly a'Moniil 
At fit't it In-titution V .o left to til*' nm onttolbd manaoi'nii nt of llu- Moola plan-d 
bv .Mr. Ha ’m^" ut i'- la. id, 'Jin- Mtif.'tl lioui'vir uii'i niid'T tin' Kb.'i', maiiaf;i'- 
i.ant of tb'- llovrd of I’.i'Vt nni' and ibo \aryino ainoimt it'.ib.-i-d from it na‘i jilnird 
at .’do'i! i\ I'o'* fli'.po'.il. Snbo (jiii-ntly llio Mnlml n.n m.«di‘ ovor at n fi.M'd 
.Ian. to ti’.i' If.ijn of I'lnib-ca n li'-it lo’ na>- ti'.4or(d to In-' r >taf>-i of \\ Inrli t !ii>, for lin'd 
a p*,rt. Kj,i>]iV tbrri’fori' that till' diriCt ni.'iti.aoi'lin'nt of till' buiibi Vil.i not m tin- 
bar, d^^ i‘l lb>' }’fi.M)pa! .-11111 I'fofi- ot« and f-Mlov.a of tin- Colb'in- Ibi-i vui-- a-'iiri-dly 
a- (ompiit'- Ml I’lido-.vin'-nt a- niiy of tin- (-iilb'-.p -i of O-sford and (’ainliridpi- or ii'. 
tl.o Itbic foat i-ibool in Jaiiidon laii bo.i-.t of. Tin- piujHi'i- wm drclivii-d to bi- 
ti.o tdni. itiofi <if Moola-.-i-o,,. and Kar*-'-/- arid tin- (-iillivalion of At.ibie l<-.iriiiii;:, 
and {torn tb" div of tin- Ii-.-litiiiionV flt^t < 't.-ibH-’lmn-iit to thin pn-n-nt tiini’ d^[;r^^-,^ 
i.nd (i rtiijca.t* - b wi- br<-n yranti-d tntilliiift jn-ri oni to a'-'iinii- tin- .-ilyb- and to 
ir.i-firi- tin' fiirnfion of .Moufavci- and Knr-n' in lil.o nianinr in- di-{'rr<-'\ of ,^Ia^tl'r 
of Att' and ItiHlor nri- l■lln^''rr<-d in laimiio. 

Tin- t;ov<-riim'’nt i-.viriiMd tonanbi ibi-i iii'ititiition tin- fiini-tioii'i of M'(ii|if 
or l-hidov.-i-r v.bi('!i ar<* di’-tiin-t and noil (bfini-d in lav.- and liv flin priirti-ii' of tin' 
(ontitry t< 'i-mblin;; llio"- of diri'ctin}.' vi-tt<ir but more i-.Ntrii-ivi- tlmn any i-iijoyi-d 
by vi dtor/i in Htirop'-. In tin- oscrcii-n of tin -’ <• inm<-r.-i tin- tJovi-riiiiii’iit bad tt-fornii'd 
tin' Iri'iitiition and pl.u-cd it on n footiii!; i-flicii-ni for tin- piirpon-'i iuti-ndi-d by tin' 
fouiiibr I’Tjnrr tin- I’arli.uiii-ntary f^f.nit of 181A was niad*'. It wna ttainifi-rrcd 
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to the Committee appointed to carrj’^ that act into execution not as an Institution 
established under it and paid from the funds appropriated therein to Education 
but because the Committee was deemed the fittest organ for the execution of the 
functions of visitor. The Mudrusa had before a separate Committee which merged 
into the General Education Committee and therein the connexion of this latter 
with it. The argument therefore-that the Government is free to deal -with its lakh 
as it pleases does not touch this particular Institution — the Government proceedings 
and determination in respect to which must be guided by specific reference to the 
conditions of its establishment and to its j)resent position. If there be any thing 
positively noxious in the existence of a seminary of this kind that of course maj’’ 
be an argument for correcting what is bad or if the mischief be irast correction for 
abolishing root and branch the irredeemable evil. But surely Government is not 
yet prepared to put forth a declaration that such is the light in wliich it regards 
the instruction of all its subjects of the Mooslim faith — of this however more 
presentl}'. 

With respect to the argument that the Government cannot be pledged to 
perpetuate any course of instruction for that it has created no propert;/ and there 
is no one that can pretend to possess a vested interest. This, in so far as it denies 
to collegiate institutions a right which I believe in Europe they have always stoutly 
asserted and hitherto maintained, is a question that may be left to be battled b}' 
the Universities in England. Nothing on earth can hope to be perpetual and 
property of every kind is of itself the most mutable of things. B)' the hand of 
time, by the act of God, by foreign violence or internal convulsion everything most 
prized and most valued may be swept away in an instant. To all these som'ces 
of ruin to vested interests must be added the changeful _ opinions of ma.nkind and 
the caprices of those who rule. The Government doubtless may set up and abolish 
Institutions with the same facile rapiditj' nith which it creates and abolishes offices 
and passes acts and Kegulations. The question is one of wisdom and expediency. 
Is it mse and beneficial for a Government so to act as to destroy the hope that 
what is, and has been, will be lasting I Does not every Government on the con- 
trary derive strength and influence from encouraging its subjects to look upon 
certain classes of its actions as permanent and binding upon itself and its succes- 
sors ? The establishment of such an Institution as the Mudrusa is most assm-edly 
an act of this description and class — and in every part of the world when the ruling 
Power has made an appropriation of funds or through other means established a 
Seminary of the kind for Education whether it be to teach Latin and Greek or to 
teach English to the 'Catholic uneducated Irish or for any pm-pose of supposed 
utility the appropriation has been respected and held sacred by those who have 
followed. It is only in this country that it would be proposed not to improve and 
make perfect and correct errors in the Institutions already established by t e 
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Jiberality of those who have gone before, but upon a vague impression that the Prinsep’s note, 
object is not beneficial wholly to abolish and dissolve them. l-5lh Feb. 1835— 

In behalf of the Mudrusa more claim to permanency has not been asserted contd. 
than is allowed elsewhere to similar Institutions and Seminaries. Let it be dealt ' 
with as a charity school or college of England liable to fall to corruption and to need 
the hand of the governing power to correct its abuses and reform its practise, 
na)' even to suit it to the advancing opinions of the day. The proposition for its 
abolition goes a great deal further. 

The minute assuming apparently the JIudrusa to be one of the Institutioius 
supported out of the Lakh of rupees appropriated by Parliament proceeds to the 
question what is the most usefid mode of cmplojdng that fund. It is laid down 
that the vernacular dialects are not fit to be made the vehicle of instruction in 
science or literature, that the choice is therefore between English on one hand and 
Sanscrit and Arabic on the other — the latter arc (bsmissed on the ground that their 
literature is wortlJcss and the superiority of that of England is set forth in an 
animated description of the treasures of science and of intelligence it contains and 
of the stores of intellectual enjoyment it opens. There is no body acquainted with 
both literatures that will not subscribe to all that is said in the minute of the superio- 
rity of that of England but the question is not rightly stated when it is asserted 
to be tliis “ whether, when it is in our power to teach this language that is Eng- 
lish — we shall teach those wliich contain no books of value. The whole question is— 
have we it in our power to teach cvcr 3 'wherc tiiis English and this European 
science ? It is in doubting nay in denying tliis that those u’ho take the opposite 
vic\Mi maintain the c.Kpcdicncy of letting the natives pursue their present course 
of instruction and of endeavouring to engraft Emopean Science thereon. 


An analogy is drawn between the present state of India and that of Europe at 
the time of the revival of letters. The cultivation of English is likened to the study 
of Latin and Greek in tho.so days and the grand results that have followed arc hold 
oiitasnn o.vampio to bo imitated hereby inculcating Engh'sh in order that a Bengalee 
and Ilindcc literature may grow up ns perfect ns that we now have in England. 
This however is not the true analog}' — Latin and Greek wore to the nations of Europe 
what Arabic and Pcr.sian arc to the JloosUms and Sanscrit to the Hindoos of the 
present population of Hindoostan and if a native literature is to bo created it must 
tit cannot ho more atrnngo through tho improvements of which those arc 
tJcciB capable. To tho great body of the People of India 
English is ns strange ns Arabic was to tho knights of 
tho dark agcs.f It is not tho language of tho erudite 


tlinn Greek whh to lliu 8ii 
Of ifenry tho Kiglith. 

[T. 13. SI.] 
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of the clergy aad of men of letters as Latin always was in Europe and as Arabic 
and Persian are extensively in Asia. 

The analogy of Eussia is less convincing.* It is through communication with 

, .... . foreigners through imitation and translations that 

♦Not tho fact. Tho Russian , ° , -it , mi • 

educated class has acquired aU the Eussians are buildmg up a native literature, ihis 

ttat It knows by means M English, jg tjjg jnethod that is specifically advocated by those 
hrenoh, German, etc. From the , . . , , • -n t i i r 

Enghsh, French and German it is who dcspan of making Enghsh the language oi 

now begiiming to imitate and to general adoption or the vehicle for imparting a 

translate. This is exactly tho P , , ♦ , . , i 

course which I hope and trust ' knowledge of the sciences to the millions who com- 

that the educated class of our pose the population .of India. The argument would 
native subjects will follow. ,, , , t h 

[T. B. M.] only have weight if, m the schools and colleges 

of Eussia, German were now or had ever been the 

exclusive organ through which the youth of that country derived instruction 

which it assuredly is not and Tievcr ivas. 


But to proceed to the real arguments of the minute. It is said that in teaching 
Arabic and Sanscrit we are not consulting the intellectual taste of the natives but 
are “ forcing on them the mock learning which they nauseate.”f If there were 

the slightest ground for believing that the great 
body of the Mooslims did not venerate to enthusiasm 
their Arabic and Persian literature^ or to believe 
that the Hindoos as a body wore not partial to their 
Sanscrit then of course would the whole case or 
those who advocate the prosecution of those studies 
require to be thrown up. This however is a ufatter 
of fact and of opinion that cannot be conceded to 
either party upon mere assertion. It is necessary 
to examine the grounds upon which so startling a 
a proposition as that above stated is advanced 
and maintained. 


i Men may have a great venera- 
tion for a language and not wish 
to learn it. I have seen Rliadn- 
eant Dob sinoo tho last council. 
Ho tells mo that no body in India 
studies Sanscrit profoundly 
without being paid to do so. 
Mon of fortune learn a littlo 
superficially. But ho assures 
me that to tho best of his belief 
there is not, even at Benares, a 
single student of the higher 
Sanscrit learning who is not paid. 

[T. B. M.J 


The minute proceeds “ This is proved by the fact that we ure forced to pay our 

Arabic and Sanscrit students while those who loam English pay us We 

cannot find in all our vast empire a single student who tvill let us teach him those 
dialects imless we wiU pay hiin.”§ 

These assertions are supported by adducing from the report upon the Mudmsa 
of Calcutta the circumstance that there were in December 1833 seventy seven 
Arabic Students on that foundation receiving in tho aggregate above Es. 600 per 


t Page 112. 
§ Pago 112. 
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mensem wLile in three months Bs. 103 were collected hy the English master from Prinsep' s note. 
out^students who paid for his instruction in that language. The contrast is dwelt 1S35 

upon as conclusive but a very little explanation will Suffice to show that the argu- contd. 
ment is quite groundless. 

There are ordinarily taught in the Mudrasa between two and three hundred 
youths. The Government scholarships are eighty and if the President of the Educa- 
tion Committee would attend the next examination of candidates for these scholar- 
ships he would see in the keenness of the competition and in the proficiency of the 

candidates abundant evidence that the salaried 
scholars are not the only persons in our Indian Empire 
who learn the rudiments of Persian* and Arabic 
literature. I am no Sanscrit scholar and never 
attended the examinations of that college in Calcutta 
nor do I pretend to much acquaintance with its 
constitution or with the rules under which its scholar- 
ships arc given awa)’’ but only the other day the Education Committee received 
a report of the examinations of the Sanscrit College at Benares and it cannot have 
escaped the president of that Committee to have observed that, although the 
jageers or scholarships were only 130, upwards of three hundred students pressed 
forward for examination. 

In truth the jageers or monthly allowances given at the Mudrusa and in the 
Sanscrit Colleges and elsewhere' arc in all respects similar to the Scholarships of the 
Universities or to the foundation Scholars of the Public Schools of England. They 
arc given not as inducements to study the language but as the rewards of success- 
ful study and in order to keep at the institution for the prosecution of further studies 
those %vho by their progress evince a love of science and the qualification to 
become learned men, Moolavccs or Pundits. Most of those who enjoy these jageers 
are themselves the teachers of many pupils, teachers in the college to those who 
attend there for instruction and teachers at home in families of the bettor order 
to those who prefer that their sous shall be so instructed. 

Wliethcr it is expedient or not to give these stipendiar}' provisions as rewards 
for ardent study and to keep students longer at their education by means of them 
is a question that has heretofore been argued in the Committee of Public Instruc- 
tion. Something is to be said on both sides and although the Committee hereto- 
fore decided in favour of the practise it does not follow that they may not have 
decided wrong. But however this may be the fact that there are paid scholars 
on the establishment or foundation of any seminary affords no ground for assuming 
that none would learn if they were not paid, yet this is the argument of the minute. 

As well might it be assumed from the fact that there are foundation scholars at 


* I said noUiiiig of Persian. I 
am assured that nothing dc^endng 
the name of a learned Arabic 
education is received at t!io 
Mudnisa b}’ any unpaid student. I 
nchnoivledgo my outi ignorance 
on the subject, 

[T. B. M.] 
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Eton and fecholarships in all the Colleges of both Universities in England that no 
body would learn Latin and Greek if it were not for these stipendiar}’- advantages. 
Be it Latin and Greek or Mathematics or Law or Arabic and Sanscrit literature 
or be it English the principle is the same. Scholarships are given and it is thought 
right to give them to reward and encourage the poor scholar and to load as well 
through the excitement of competition as by lengthening the course of study to 
the attainment of higher proficicnc}'. In the Mudrusa itself separate scholarships 
have been established for proficients in English in order to encourage the study 
of that language. If this be a conclusive argument that the study of English is 
nauseated because it requires to be paid for, then may it bo applied to Arabic and 
Sanscrit and to Mathematics and to all other studies. All must participate in 
the reproach or it will evidently apply to none. 


But the fact remains to be explained that a sum of Es. 103 was collected in 
three months from out students of English whereas nothing is shown by the accounts 
of the Mudrusa to have been collected from out students of Persian and Arabic. 
Everybody Imows that with Moolavees and Pundits, for both profess the same 
principle in this respect, it is meritorious to give instruction gratis and sinful to take 
hire or wages from the pupil who receives it. The teacher’s remuneration is always 
, in the way of a present and perfectly voluntary.* 
The Engbsh Master on the other hand who is a 
Christian and who has been appointed by the Com- 
mittee to the Mudrusa acts on quite different 
principles and not only deems it no sin to take pay- 
ment for the lessons ho gives but makes a special 
demand of it from all who appear to him to have 
the means of paying. The wonder is rather, consi- 
dering that the teacher in this instance is a first rate 
instructor and that he gives instruction to Hmdoos as well as Mooslims, that 
more was not realized. The fact that a Sum of about Es. 30 a month was 
realized when upwards of three hundred per mensem is paid from the Committee’s 
funds to the Schoolmaster is surely no proof of the violent desire for instruction 
in English which is inferred from it. If again the desire of this instruction were 
so great how comes it to have been proposed to make the learning of English com- 
pulsory in the Mudrusa and how does it happen that of all the students now in 
the Mudrusa there are but two who have made progress beyond the spelling 
book. 


rightly drawn up, is paid to the 
College — not directly to the master, 
so that tho explanation is defec- 
tive. 

[T. B. M.] 

No, tho money was levied by 
tho Master and paid over to tho 
Collogo Ihinds. This is all I 
meant to state. 

[H. T. P.] 


Undoubtedly there is a very widely spread anxiety at this time for the attam- 
ment of a certain proficiency in English, The sentiment is to be encourag y 
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all means as the source and forerunner of great moral improvement to those who Prinsep’s note, 

feel its influence but there is no single member of ^ — 
the Education Committee who will venture to cohtd, 
assert that this disposition has yet shown itself 
extensively amongst the Moosulmans.* It is the 
Hindoos of Calcutta, the Sirkars and their connexions 
and the descendants and relations of the Sirkars of former days, those ’who have 
risen through their connexion ridth the English and with public offices, men who 
hold or who seek employments in which a knowledge of English is a necessary 
qualification. These are the classes of persons to whom the study of English is 
as yet confined and certainly we have no reason yet to believe that the Moosul- 
mans in any part of India can be reconciled to the cultivation of it much less give 
it a preference to the polite literature of their race or to what they look upon 
as such. 

The minute proceeds to cite a petition from certain students of the Sanscrit 
College complaining that their studies did not secure them an assured and easy 
livelihood as affording another conclusive argument against extending encourage- 
ment to such studies. But surely the disappointment of the too sanguine hopes 
of any class of persons as to their future provision in life affords no evidence that 
the Imowledge they have acquired is useless. Much research and patient investi- 
gation would be indispensible before any determination could be come to on the 
important question to native youth at this moment how best to secure respect 
in after life and by what course of. education to provide themselves the best chance 
of a comfortable livelihood. In all times and amongst all people this is an important 
question for youth but more especially to the youth of India at present when society 
with all its institutions is so evidently in the transition state. This argument 
again even were it sound as respects the study of Sanscrit has evidently no appli- 
cation to the Mudrusa and to those who study Arabic and Persian, These at least 
have never complained that through proficiency in their studies their moans of 
obtaining a livelihood have not been improved nor will it be maintained that the 
study of both is not at this moment highly useful for this great purpose of life. 

But the great argument remains to be noticed and that is that by encouraging 
the study of native literature we create the very opposition which is adduced as 
the chief obstacle to the introduction of the study of English and of true science. 

This is a most important question but seems to involve the previous one — does or 
does not the prejudice exist 1 It is declared by those who take the opposite view 
to Mr. Macaulay that it does exist and that the prejudice is so general especially 
amongst the Moosulmans that there is no hope of our being able by the mere offer 
of instruction in English and English science to secure that it shall be received for 

s 


* There is no good English 
school for the Mussulmans; and 
one of our first duties is to estab* 
lish one. • 

[T. B. M.] 
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Prinsep's note, 
15th Feb. 1835- 
contd. 


its ovm sake. These persons say that the best chance of procuring that true know- 
ledge shall ultimately prevail is to oi^ra/tituponthe course of education now most 
esteemed and to take every means of leading the youth to the improved condition 
in which it is desired to place them by giving them first all they respect and admire 
in their fathers and then besides the further instruction we have to impart*. The 
argument on the other side is that uhless we violently assail and displace the false 
literature that we see held up as eruption and learning we shall by continuing 
instruction in it create opposition to the reception of the new. Now this argument 
on the very face of it seems to assume that the possessors of the old literature are 
necessarily opposed to the new, it seems to build upon the impossibility of reconcil- 
ing the two and yet in the same breath we are told that all the world is anxiously , 
seeking the new and attaches no value to the old. 

On the other hand it is maintained that, if at this time the desire for Euro- 
pean science and literature is extensively felt and is still on the increase, the cause of 
it is to be found in the manner in which the Government interfere ufth the work 
of education which was commenced and has hitherto been carried on, and in parti- 
cular to the strict observance of the principle of encouraging every course of educa- 
tion that is followed by any extensive class of the population and doing violence- 
to no existing feelings whether of prejudice or prepossession. 


It is maintained that by following this course we bind and perpetuate no 
enmities but on the contrary mitigate and reconcile opinions and doctrines that 
seem adverse and when we recollect that out of ,the philosophy of the schools the 

same philosophy that Is the liighest point of 
knowledge in Arabic and Sanscrit grew the very 
philosophy we wish to inculcate, viz., that of Bacon 
and Locke and Newton,"'^ why should we despair of engrafting on the similar stock 
of Arabia and India a similar fruit ? 


* Monstrous assertion ! 

J. E. D. B[BTnuNK]. 


With respect to' the expenditure upon printing and translating in regard to 
which it is argued that the fact that the books of the Committee, do not sell is proof 
conclusive that the money is thrown away and that there is no taste for the litera- 
ture it Was meant to encoruage, I fear it must be admitted that very considerable 
sums have been thrown away upon works which have yielded no fruit. The transla- 
tions have been the most expensive and the least profitable of these works, for they 
have been executed at very enormous rates of charge and in a style for the most 
part not popular and taking. I quite agree that the funds appropriated to 
revive literature might not to be lavished on works that will nor pay and that 
for the printing of those that will pay, there can be no need of aid from 
Government. But I do not admit that because we have failed to make out printing 
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and translating a profitable speculation that therefore there is no taste for the Prinseji’s note, 

literature. Our prices have been exorbitant and 1835- 

tho S cXbrlted'* Wks in tho ’'vorks* childish or ill got up\ This alone accounts ^ontd. 

Sanscrit language. for their not being taken off our hands and as for 

^ ■ 'j the fact that private Printing establishments find a 

profit in printing English School Books they have had the extensive patronage 
of the Committee and of Mofusil institutions and more especially of Missionary 
schools and a grotving Christian population to provide. Be.sides which the rela- 
tive expense of printing in the native languages as compared with that of printing 
in English will of itself account for the difEerence. Our books be it observed 
have been mostly printed at the same press which is referred to as having 
thrived by its printing business and it has thrived mainly at our expense. 

However there is not I believe in the Committee 
of public instruction a single advocate for a con- 
tinuance of the printing and translating business 
on the footing on which it has hitherto been con- 
ducted.f It has been ruinously expensive and has 
yielded no return but we see establishments for 


1 1 rejoice to hesvr it. For 
within tlio lost few wcek.s several 
ininutc-s have been rcoordal which 
would have led me to form a very 
different opinion. 

[T. B. JI.] 


If wo print anything wo oirght 
to print tho Sutya Sidhnnt and 
the books that have been pro- 
posed but I am perfectly ready 
to give up all printing. 

[H. T. P.] 


printing Persian and Arabic books as thriving as 
the English Presses and numberless books and little 
treatises are issued from them of which we hear 
nothing. The text book of the Moolavees who 
recently rose in insurrection is an instance in point. Although printed in 
Calcutta it was not heard of by Europeans until the sect broke out into rebellion. 

If our translations and the books of our selection have not hit the taste of 
the reading classes or have been too dear for them to purchase it is a reason for 
discontinuing the provision of such but no proof that there is no taste for 
anything that might be provdded. There are applications in abundance for our 
books as presents and we know not when one is issued how many copies are 
made from it at less cost even than that we ask to compensate the charge of 
publication. The price too paid by the Committee for native publications is the 
first subscription price and the Committee is always undersold by the presses 
whichsupply them books for they sell the reserved copies at a reduced price. 

The minute proceeds to say that it cannot .be necessary to keep up instruc- 
tion in Arabic and Sanscrit because of the connection of these languages with the 
religion of the Hindoos and Mooslims. I have never heard this reason assigned^ 

as an argmnent for a Christian Government’s con- 
been distinctly gj-^e the instruction. The circumstance 

has been referred to as both proving and accounting 
for the confirmed veneration these classes have for their respective literatures and 

, ' s 2 


t It has 
assigned, [f] 
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* Surely it would be most 
unreasonablo to educate a boy of 
fifteen with a view to fitting him 
for a state of things which wo 
fully purpose to alter by the 
time that ho is five and twenty. 

[T. B. M.J 


because it has sometimes been denied that the natives have any respect for their 
otvn literature which is quite inconsistent with the idea that all their religion is 
vTapped up in it. 

It is on account of the connection of these languages with existing laws that 
the necessity of continuing instruction in them has 
been maintained. This argument is met in the 
minute by reference to what the Law Commission 
are expected to do and what the Legislature intends 
should be done.* Herein however is an admission 
that for so long as this intention is unfulfilled the 
motive for continuing instruction in that which is the law, exists in full force. ■ 

The nature of the instruction in English that will have to be imparted is the 
next point. Those opposed to the discontinuance of instruction in Sanscrit, Arabic 
and Persian maintain that in place of 1;hem the Committee would have to commence 
everywhere teaching the English alphabet. It cannot surdiy he deified that this 
must be the beginning. The minute dwells on the capability of the natives to 
attain high proficiency. This may be admitted as a result to be expected here- 
after but if the teaching of English be substituted everywhere for the per- 
fecting of youths in their present courses of education does it not follow as 

a necessary consequence that we shall have to sub- 
stitute the teaching of the alphabet and spelling 
book for instruction in advanced literature % The 
candidates for admission into our Arabic and Sanscrit 
Colleges know already much of those languages and 
are prepared to be taught science. The students 
we should get for English -would require to be taught 
to read.-j" 

To the recapitulation at the close of the Minute I have nothing new to object. 
It is admitted that we must endeavour to carry the people -with us in all we seek 
to do for their improvement. The party whose sentiments I am endeavouring 
to express argue to the question what are the best, indeed to their minds the only 
means of doing this. Their opponents,looking to grand results to follow when all the 
desired improvements have been ejected, pass over altogether the necessary consi- 
deration of means. Ofter mlo jubeo is their policy on this great question. The aboli- 
tion of the Mudrusa and Sanscrit College at Calcutta and the alteration of the 
character of all other Institutions supported or assisted from the Public funds is their 
proposition but it is submitted that there are many considerations which should 
protect the Mudrusa at least from any present demolition. It is the only li^ 
through which the Government has at present any connection whatsoever -with t e 
instruction of the Mooslim youth of Bengal, it is not one of the passing institutions o 


t Of course every body must 
begin a language at the beginning* 
The only question is wlicther wo 
may reasonably expect in a 
few years to make an intelligent 
native youth a thoroughly good 
Englisli scholar. And I do not 
now find that this is disputed. 

[T. B. 51.3 
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recent establishment for the support of which funds are assigned from the Pariia- Prtnsep’s note, 
mentary lack of Rupees but is an old established college endowed separately and 15th Feb. 1835 
efficiently performing the purposes of the endowment. If this be doubted let the — concld. 
fact be made the subject of enquir}' the more searching the better will the advocates 
of this institution be satisfied. Even though the Committee of General Instruc- 
tion should come to a resolution dr should be desired by Government to change 
altogether the principles by which it has hitherto been guided in the application 
of the Parliamentary grant, it would by no means follow that the Mudrusa should 
be placed on a difierent footing. The Moosulman subjects of the Government 
are much more jealous of innovation upon their habits and their religion than the 
Hindoos ever were. When it was first proposed to teach them English they con- 
sulted their oracle of the day Uzeezooddeen of Delilec as to whether it was sinful 
to yield to the innovation. He gave them a most sensible answer and since then 
not only has English and English science been extensively taught but much progress 
has been made in instilling correct moral principles and reconciling the sect to further 
improvements. Such a measure at this time as the abolition of the Mudrusa would 

produce alienation in this wide class of the population ^instead of aiding would 

impede if it did not prevent any further improvement. To the principle of concilia- 
tion it is decidedly opposed and will universal^ be looked upon as touching close 
upon intolerance. 

I have TOittcn much more than I had intended or thought would be necessary 
and yet feel that I have not half stated all that I have myself to urge on 
tliis important question. The cause has many advocates who also deserve to be 
heard before Govermnent shall come to a final determination. There is a minute ‘ 
b}' Mr. Macnaghten about to be sent up by the Education Committee which seems 
entitled to much attention and I am sure that not only that gentleman but every 
member of the Committee would wish to be heard upon any resolution passed for 
abolishing the Mudrusa. In the height of the di.scussion as to the proper course 
to be followed by the Committee for promoting the improvement of the educa- 
tion of the country such a proposition was never brought forward by any one of 
those most opposed to the continuance of instruction in Arabic and Sanscrit. It 
is now submitted separately and it is my hope that I have sho^vn sufficient ground 

to induce the Members of Government to suspend their judgment at least 

+ of investigation. 

H. T. PRINSEP. 

Stinday, 15th February 1835. 


•gOrjcjnaljtom. 
t Original tom. 
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I retain (not only)* unshaken hut confirmed (in all my) opinions on the general 
question. I may have committed a slight mistake or two as to (details), and I 
may have occasionally used an epithet which might with advantage (have been) 
softened down. But I do not retract the substance of a single proposition I have 
advanced. 

[T. B. M.] 


Resolution, 

7th March 1S35. 


> 


{32) {Lord Bentinclc’s) Resolution of the 7ih March 1835. 

On the 7th of March 1835 the following Resolution f was issued : — 

“ The Governor-General of India in Council has attentively considered the 
two letters from the Secretary to the Committee of Public Instruc- 
tion, dated the 21st and 22nd January last, and the papers referred ' 
to in them.J 

First — His Lordship in Council is of opinion. that the great object of the 
British Government ought to be the promotion of European 
literature and science among the natives of India ; and that all the 
funds appropriated for the purpose o‘f education would be best 
employed on English education alone. 
d . — But it is not the intention of His Lordship in Council to abolish any 
College or School of native learning, while the native population shall 
appear to be inclined to avail themselves of the advantages which 
it affords, and His Lordship in Council directs that all the existing 
professors and students at all the institutions under the superin- 
tendence of the Committee shall continue to receive their stipends. 
But his Lordship in Council decidedly objects to the practice which 
has hitherto prevailed of supporting the students during the period 
of their education. He conceives that the only effect of such a system 
can be to give artificial encouragement to branches of learning which, 
in the natural course of things, would be superseded by more useful 
studies ; and he directs that no stipend shall be given to any student 
that may hereafter enter at any of these institutions ; and that when 
any professor of Oriental learning shall vacate his situation, the 


♦ The original ia torn down the middle and the words in brackets are, conjectural. (Ed.) 

•f Printed in (1) COMEEOSS /Iddress to PariiomcKt, pp. 81-82 ; (2) Madras Selections, JI, 1855, pp. 
IxEsiii-Kxsiv. 

t Dooaments Nos. 28_and 29, 
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Committee shall report to the Government the number and state Resolution, 
of the class in order that the Government may be able to decide upon 7tli March 
the expediency of appointing a successor. ' 1835 — conoid. 

Third . — It has come to the knowledge of the Governor-General in Council 
that a large sum has been expended by the Committee on the printing 
of Oriental works ", his Lordship in Council directs that no portion 
of the funds shall hereafter be so employed. 

Fourth . — ^His Lordship in Council directs that all the funds which these 
reforms will leave at the disposal of the Committee be henceforth 
employed in imparting to the antive populotiou a knowledge of 
English literatiire and science through the medium of the English 
language ; and His Lordship in Council requests the Committee to 
submit to Government, Avith all expedition, a plan for the accom- 
plishment of this purpose. 



CHAPTER AHI. 


H, T. Prinse'p's 
diary. 


Tiik Oiuentalists’ roiNT of view. / 

But the controversy was not dead. Nor Avas Lord Bentinck’s 
resolution to stand unchallenged. It was too revolutionary. An 
interesting extract fioin the diary of II. T. Prinsep, the protagonist 
of tlie Orientalists, shows the state of public feelings. It is printed as 
document No. 33. In a minute of the 20th hlay 1835, he attacked 
Macaulay’s vicAVs and the resolution (document No. 34). McanAAdiile, 
on the 11th of April 1835, the Committee of Public Instruction had 
adopted certain propositions, among AA’hich one (accepted by the Goa’- 
ernment) AA’as in faAmur of the establishment of the schools “ for the 
teaching of English literature and sciences through the medium of the 
English language.” It Avas projjosed to make a bcgimiing at Patna 
and Dacca. The papers are printed as documents Nos. 35 and 36. 


{33) Extract from the Diary of Ji. T. Prinsep.* 

I shall nob attompb to describe in detail all that Avas done by the GoA’crnor- 
Generalf during the short period of Ids stay in Calcutta, after liis return from Oota- 
camund, but shall confine myself to tAvo or tlurce matters of my own departments 
in Avhich I Avas a principal actor. The first was coimccted Avith the measures for 
the promotion of education among the natives. The Government had commenced, 
as I harm stated, Avith the cndeaA’-our to incor2)ornte instruction in the sciences of 
Europe and in English literature upon the foundation of the native institutions 
AA'hicli existed for teaching the A'crnacular languages and Sanskrit literature to 
Hindus or that of Arabic and Persian to Muhammadans. There was, however, 
a class of Anglo-Indians and the younger cIauI servants mostly joined it, avJio Averc 
opposed to GoAmrument’s assisting to give instruction in any kind of Eastern litera- 


* In 1865 ho wrote an autobiographical .sketch of his olfioinl life, whioh. howoror, ho did not 
publish. {Die. Nat. Siog. xvi, p. 39.1.) The folloiving extract was supplied by Sir E. D. Boss 

f Lord AA'illaitn Bontinok. Prinsop is most serero on Lord Bontinok, whom ho regarded as undu y 
suspicious and moddlcsoiuo, but to whom ho gives credit for honOsty of intention. 
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ture or science, the whole of which they declared to be immoral, profane or non- E. T. Prinseps 
sensical. They especially attacked the Sanskrit mythology and in this they were diary — cojitd. 
aided of course by the missionaries, but the use of Persian in our courts and in the 
correspondence of the Governor-General was also an object of their antipathy. 

It had been yielded to this party diuing Lord Bentinck’s administration to require 
the law coiuts’ proceedings to be recorded in the vernacular language of the several 
districts instead of uniformly in Persian in all districts. Several of this party were 
now in the Council of Education when I retook my place therein after my return 
from Tasmania, and I found there a contest to be raging whether in the Calcutta 
Madrassa and other institutions maintained by Government, English should be 
preferentially taught and the study of that language made obligatory on all or as 
hitherto be left optional under the inducement of the benefit in after life which the 
knowledge of it would confer. I took part of course against the innovations which 
this party wanted to introduce, and I carried with me the vote of the majority 
of the Council of Education. But when T. B. Macarday arrived to be the new 
JegisJative member of the Council of India, his high literary reputation induced 
the Government to appoint him President of the Council of Education, and the 
English party, as it was called, entertained high hope that his influence and author- 
ity would turn the scale against me and my supporters. He was a mere silent 
observer, however, for some time, until Lord W. Bentinck had resumed his place 
at the seat of Government, then one day without mooting the matter at all in the 
Council of Education, he prepared an elaborate Minute proposing not only to with- 
hold any further grant of public money from institutions for conferring instruction 
in native literature of any kind, but even to abolish the existing Sanskrit and Mad- 
rassa colleges to which Government had made grants many years ago, that of the 
Madrassa dating from the time of Warren Hastings. This Minute T. B. Macaulay 
gave to Lord W. Bentinck at Barrackpra, the .Governor-General’s coimtry-house. 

Lord William sent it down to me (the Educational being one of my Secretariat De- 
partments) wdth a short note mitten at the foot adopting it and desiring it to be |mt 
in train to be brought before Council. I accordingly circulated it in a box in the 
usual form. The box was returned to me without a note or memorandum of any 
kind from any of the Members. I accordingly considered it my duty to prepare 
and circulate a memorandum explaining the nature of the institutions proposed 
to be abolished, and giving reasons why they should hesitate to adopt the extreme 
views propounded by Mr.'Macaulay. This memorandum I sent up to the Governor- 
General and it was afterwards circulated to the Members of the Council from w'hom ' 
it elicited separate short minutes of their opinions. These discussions of course were 
confidential, and were by me communicated to nobody. But somehow the report 
got wind that the Government was about to abolish the Madrassa and Sanskrit 
Colleges. The mind of the public of Calcutta was immediately in a ferment. In 


\ 
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E. T. Prinsep’s tbiee days a petition ms got up signed by no less than 30,000 people in behalf of 
conoid, the Madrassa and another by the Hindus for the Sanslrrit College. T. B. Macaulay 
took it into his head that this agitation ms excited and even "got up by me. He 
sent for the Head of the Madrassa ■who of course ms the recognised promoter of 
the Muhammedan petition, and questioned liim upon the subject, using for inter- 
preter John Colvin, a junior civil sen’’ant, who was in the Council of Education and 
of the party opposed to me. He particularly asked him whether ho had obtained 
from me or from my office the knowledge of its being the intention of Government 
to do anything unth the hladrassa. The Hafiz (as the head tcacher-of the Madrassa 
was called) answered decidedly in the negative. After this examination he came 
to me to tell me what had passed : upon hearing it I asked from whom he had got 
the information, when he told me it was from John Cohnn himself who had acted 
as interpreter, for he had been at Barrackpur when T. B. Macaulay presented his 
Minute to Lord W. Bentinck, and there learning that it was adopted., by the 
Governor-General liad come back elate at the triumph of his party, and could not 
help boasting of it to the people of the College. 

When the subject came under consideration in Council, there was a very hot 
argument between myself and Mr. Macaulay. The issue was the resolution that 
was published not abolishing existing colleges, but requiring them to teach English 
as well as native literature and making the former obligatory, also giving some 
encouragement to vernacular studies, but declaring that all Government pecuniary 
aid in future should be given exclusivelj^ to 2 Womote the study of European science 
through the medium of the English languagh. Lord W. Bentinck^vould not even 
allow my memorandum to be placed on record. He said it was quite an abuse 
that Secretaries should take upon themselves to write memorandums ; that it was 
enough for the Court of Directors to see what the Members of Council chose to 
place on record ; that what the Secretaries wrote was nothing unless adopted by 
the Government. Thus ended this matter for the time. ^ The Resolution passed 
on this occasion was modified afterwards and made a little more favourable for the 
^ old native institutions by Lord Auckland, but English has ever since been the study 

preferentially encouraged by Government in connection with vernacular literature. 
The study of Sanskrit, Arabic and Persian is, in consequence, less cultivated than 
heretofore, but none of the old institutions liave been altogether abolished. 


(34) Minute by H. T, Prinsep, dated the 20th May-lSSS. 

H T Prto 7 ’tP 7 i’<! meeting of the Council when the letter of the Secretary to the com- 

Mimitc ‘ZOiliMai! Public Instruction forwarding the Minute of Mr.-IV. H. Macnaghten was 

WSS. ’ ^ before us it was resolved by the majority not to reconsider the resolutions 
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passed by the late Governor-General in Council on the 7tli March last but to allow //. 2\ Priitscp's 

them to btand as the rules for the guidance of the Committee in their future pro- Minute, 20th May 

ceedings. My voice and vote were anth the minority on this occasion, and, ns I 1^25 — contd. 

think the (luestion of the first inijjortnnco, concerning deeply the character and 

credit of the Government, and look upon the decision that has been passed ns 

calculated to alienate the affections of all the influential classes of the population 

and to do infinite injury in other respects 1 am not content to give a silent vote. 

It is laid down in the resolution above referred to that “ the great object of the 
British Government ought to be the promotion of European literature and science ” 
and “ that aU funds ajipropriatcd to purposes of education would be best employed 
on English education alone." Lea\'ing, however, all avisting profcs,sor.s and stu- 
deut.s in seminaries of oriental literature now supported by Government in posses- 
sion of their stipends, it is ordered that no scholarships or slijicnds .shall hereafter 
be given to students ; and, upon a vacancj' occurring in an\' oriental professorship, 
a sjiecial report is to be made to Government upon the number and condition of the 
class, (so) that the Govcrninenl may decide whether it .shall be continued. No 
funds arc to be c.vpendcd hereafter in printing oriental works, and all the funds left 
at the di'-posal of the Committee by the discontinuance of oriental prof cssorshiiis, 

Fcho!arsiii]i5,.nnd jirinting are to be <levoted to the teaching of English literature 
and science, through the medium of the English language. 

Tin's resolution is looked upon by Mr. Mncnngbten and by tiiosc who think with 
him in the Committee as containing a hostile declaration against the literature of tiio 
country inconsistent with past and with recent profe.s.sioas of the Government, n.s 
proclaiming a principle unfair and illiberal in itself and calculated to set against 
us those without whose co-operation we can do nothing to promote science and 
literature, and as ordering an entire change in the course of proceedings pursued 
hitherto by the Committee with eminent succc.ss; such a change too has rendered 
it impo-dblc that the .«ame men, whose influence ami exertions in the Committee 
and weight of character in the country have mainly contributed to that succc.ss, 
i-hould continue to act as members, thus depriving the cause of pul)lic instruction 
of .all the aid derived from thi'ir talents and inforniation and marking in the face 
of the world that a course is about to be j)ursucd which they cannot reconcile with 
their ide.'is of fairnc.ss and propriety. Thi.s however is not nil ; Mr. Maennghten 
refers to the Act of Parliament which made the assignment of funds the appropria- 
tion of which has been trusted to this Committee. He there find.s that “ the revival 
and promotion of litcratiu'c ” amongst the natives of India and “ the encouragement 
of learned men” arc specifically indicated as the objects first to he jirovided for 
from the funds assigned. lie doubts not, and neither cun any one that rends the 
jirovi.sion and refers to the proceedings that occurred when it passed, doubt that the 
literature meant to bo .so revived and encouraged was the literature of the two 

T 2 
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great classes of tire population, tire Moosulmans and tire Hindoos. Of course this 
was not to be to the exclusion of other useful knowledge, the improvement of the ' 
country in science and civilization being not less an object with the framers of the 
act than the revival of its literature, accordingly words follow those above cited 
which declare the funds assigned to be also applicable to “ the introduction and 
promotion of a knowledge of the sciences.” But the whole scope and tenor as well 
as the literal meaning of the provision shows that the two objects were intended 
to be combined and prosecuted in concert. They have been so hitherto and the 
funds have accordingly assumed a distribution providing for all that is thus indi- 
cated. The revival of literature has been promoted by the assistance given to 
seminaries of education previously existing, and by the establishment of fresh, 
and likewise through the printing and publishing of classical works hitherto only 
to be procured in manuscript. To these objects a certain proportion of the funds 
assigned has been made applicable. The encouragement of learned men, the next 
thing indicated, has been effected as well through the support afforded them in 
institutions of education and in the superintendence and preparation of works for 
publication as by other advantages incident to the system pursued, amongst which 
not the least efiectual is the provision for securing prolonged study by stipends 
to promising students. All this has been done for the natives and their literature, 
while the establishment of English classes in all existing seminaries and of fi'esh 
seminaries specifically for the teacliing of English and English science and the 
attempts made by translation to make that science accessible to those ignorant of 
English have all had for their object the fulfilment of the other piurposes indicated 
in the Act of 53rd Geo. Ill, viz. “ the introduction and promotion of a knowledge 
of the sciences,” assuming this to mean the sciences of Emope. Thus, while through 
the old established seminaries and by their reform upon principles approved by the 
influential classes connected with them, and tluough the printing and publishing 
of their classics the first purpose indicated in the words of the Act has been sought 
to be accomplished, there has yet'remained apiflicable to the cultivation of Emopean 
science and English literature by far the larger proportion of the new fund set apart 
in 1813 by the legislature. If a comparison were to be made of the sums spent in 
printing native works and in providing new machinery for teaching the languages 
of the east or new stipends for suecessful scholars of its liteiatiuc vlth the amounts 
lavished on English masters and on teachers of the rudiments of Eiu'opean science 
and on professors of law and metaphysics and natural plulosophy, etc., etc., it will 
be found that the former bear but a small proportion to the aggregate of the latter 
thus showing that in the appropriatiori of the lalch of rupees even on the principles 
of the Orientalists, the desire to teach our ovm language and Hteratrae and science 
has always prevailed over the revival of the old literature and that n o have given 
to what is last stated in the enactment as a purpose of assignment, perhaps even 
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rtn undue preference. It lies nhvay.s, however, been a matter of disenasion and II. T. Pn'nscp's 
difTeronco amonc.-it the membor.-i of the Committee wlicrc tlic line ought to he Minute, 20/h 
drawn — some desiring to give more to one hraucli, some to the other, hut never yet Mnp ISoo — 
h.as there been any one member of llic Committee who lias gone the Icngtii of the 
Clovermncnt re.solution and c.vpro.<-icd the opinion that all the funchi set apart by 
the Act of "Parliament for the different objects therein declared ought to be 
vinploi/cl on Eiijh\h eilwytti'in alone, to the c.vchi.sioii of even the vernacular 
dialects of the country. 

The fourth member of the Legislative Council of Iiulia had then recently been 
appointed I’residcnt of the Committee of J'nblic In.slriictioii but in this reference 
and the disctnsion of which if was the i.-^suc he had taken no part. After the two 
IcitcD! of the Committee submitting the reference had been .sent in, Mr. IMncaulay 
l.iid before the Govcrnor-Ccncral the minute of Ids views on the subjwt which is 
recorded in the proceedings of the E.vccutivc Council and is the basis of the rc.solu- 
tion of the 7th March. 

* ♦ ♦ ♦ J*- ♦ ♦ 

This minute was cviilently a partisan paper advocating in a controversial and 
not ver.v moderate tone the cause of one section of the Committee. It ])rocecded 
further than the wannest advocate.s of that .sitle had yet vejitnred. Its assertions 
and arguments therefore dcmamhvl some invc.stigation before they should be ndoj)ted 
as the basis of any gr.ive jiroceedings of the (Jovernment, Without instituting, 
however, any sueli cii'iuiry and, as far as is known In me without consulting an}' 
one of tho-e in whom he was in the habit of placing conlidence, the late Covornor- 
treivTal immediately upon the perusjil of the minute in tjuc.stion, before any of the 
pajier.s had been lai<l before the Council or disc»isscd, added to it the declaration 
of his entire concurrence and so forwarded it to the Secretary of the Dopartnient 
for circulation. I circ\ilaled it and in a few days the box was returned to me with a 
brief minute by Mr. Rosi, .stating hi.s own opinion tt> be oi>posed to the grant of 
scholarships and his wish that idl shotdd be left free to follow the course of instruc- 
tion they preferred but without notice of the i,latemcnts of doubtful accuracy con- 
taine<l in the minute of Mr. Macaulay. I was not then aware of Colonel Morri.son’.s 
intention to record bin opinion on the aubject. lii.s minute reached mo some daya 
afterwards. In the, interval, however, of the circulation of Jlr, Macsaulay’s minute, 
it got wind r know not from wliat quarter that it was the intention of Government 
to abolish the Mudrusa and .Sanscrit collegc.s. 1 was waited u])on twice by tho head 
preceptor of the former and utterly denied that there was any such intention. But 
the rejiort was too wideK* circulated, and too well vouched to be so checked and 
the whole toOTi of Calcutt.a was soon in a ferment. In the course of two days a 
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petition respectful in language but strong in the points to which it adverted waS 
signed by upwards of eight thousand educated Mohoinmedans, and a similar petition 
in behalf of the Sanscrit College was under preparation by the Hindoos. Seeing 
this ferment and sensible of the mischief that must follow the adoption to the 
full of the recommendations contained in the minute of Mr. Macaiday which seemed 
to me to be assented to by the Governor-General, I took upon myself, in my capacity 
of Secretary, to submit to the Head of the Government a note explaining many 
of the circumstances on which Mr. Macaula)’’ had, in my’ opinion, built erroneous 
conclusions or had written from imperfect information. I forwarded my note to 
the Governor-General and was at first aske'd through Mr. Pakenham, the Private 
Secretary, to -withdraw it under a verbal assurance that the minute of Mr. Macaulay 
would be sent down to the Committee of Education of which he was President, and 
myself a member, in order that the matter might there be fully argued and dis- 
cussed. I was of course satisfied that the mischief should be so stopped and cir- 
culated the note no fm-ther. In the meantime Colonel Morrison also appeared 
alive to the importance of the question and recorded his minute in behalf of native 
literatiu'e in which he deprecated anj'- hasty innovations hostile to it and concluded 
■with recommending a reference of the question to England. The matter was 
brought forward at'tho very next meeting of Council when this recommendation 
as well as the promise held out to me, were both disregarded and the resolution of 
the 7th March was passed, stopping short indeed of the tlmeatencd abolition of the 
Sanscrit and Arabic colleges but directed towards the insidiously undermining of 
both, and for the first time avowing the principle that oriental literatuie and in- 
struction were thenceforward to receive no further aid from Government, not being 
considered objects deserving of its encouragement. The resolution is evidently 
founded on the minute of Mr. Macaulay above adverted to, and not upon the refer- 
ences from the Committee at large to the points submitted in which it nowhere 
adverts. It is thus based upon a minute advocating with all the warmth of contro- 
versy one particidar side of a debated question without the opportunity having been 
given to those opposed to this view to offer any explanations or reply. Nay the 
late Governor-General woidd not allow the answer prepared to it to appear on 
record, for upon finding that Mr. Macaulay’s paper was not to be referred to the 
Committee of Public Instruction for further discussion, as I have been led to expect 
would be done, I submitted to His-Lordship whether my note also should not be 
recorded for the correction of some of the statements of the minute which were 
erroneous or founded on imperfect information. I was met by a rebuke for having 
taken upon myself so much, accompanied by the declaration that Secretaries are 
the organs and not advisers of the 'Government and that their submitting notes at 
aU was under suflerance and an irregularity. 
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I tliintc, thoroforp. T nin fully wtirrnntpd bj' wlmt fell under my view in tlio 11. T. Prinsep's 
course of the whole (ransaction in enllint; the resolution of the 7th March a rash Act. Minute. 20lh 

Mnij 1835 — 

* 41 ir ir iT ir concld. 

I have gone into great length in slating the impres.sions left on m)' mind by the 
measure I have above discussed, and 5 'Pf. I feel that there is an infinitj" more to saj'. 

I have not thought it. nece.ssary to make on this occasion any detailed reply to the 
minute of Mr. Macaulay in which the measure originated, because although 1113 ' 
previous note di.seussing its propositioms ha.s not been recorded the substance of it 
is well known to the members of Government and it would be reviving a disemssion 
nlrcndv set to re.st were I again to go over the .same grounds. 

I fear I rannot expert that the question will now bo reopened. I record this 
minute, therefore, ns a protest against the conlinuance of mca.surcs founded on the 
principles of the resolution of the 7th March and ns a declaration of the cxtromel)* 
mischievous and injurious tendeucs’ which I believo to bo inherent in them. The 
true principle in my opinion i.s that of Ic.iving the nativc.s to choose their own courses 
of education and to encourage all etpially on the part of Government making it our 
busine.s^' to give to them the direction to true science ami goo<l taste in litomturo 
which the superior light.s of Europe ought to enable u.s to bestow. An)' deviation 
from this principle of free choice and equal encouragement can oidy do mischief 
to the cause by e.vciting feelings of <lislnist and perhaps irritation. 

I need not add in conclusion that I am decidcdl)' adverse to jninting the 
resolution of the 7lh Jlarch in order to give, it further publicity ns is ])roposod in the 
Inst letter on the subject received from the Committee. 


20<h Man 1835. 


H. T. PRINSRP. 


( 0 .';) heller xYo. 2174, dalcd the 20th April 1830, from the. Gcnc.rnl Com- 
mittee of Ptihlir. Instruction to the Government of India, 

Since my letter of the Dfh instant, which acknowledged their receipt the General Tetter dated 

Committee of Public Instruction has more inWy 20lh Avril 1835 
bt-nUmeni (A) MiowinK tiio .• t t i 

fl orlaitnl wotU mulcr considered thc JDstniclionj? 01 tho bupronic Govcm- //om ///c ucncrat 

roimnU™.. **"' mont. of the 7lh ultimo, and I am directed to .submit GonmiiVfcc. 

.Stntomint ( 1 !) flmiviiiK lij- for api)rovnl of tlio Ilon’blc the Govcnior-Gcnoral 

**'' J”!?”'’','*’ (■(inditinii j„ (■jouiicii (],e annexed eight propo.sition.st wliich 
f)l tlic i nnil. , ‘ . * . , , 

nave been adopted b}’ the Gomimtiee with reference 


■f Document No. 30, p. I'I2, 
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Th-' Vnn:)inllir'!: to flic orders quoted ond to forward at the same time tlie statements mentioneit 
prnj,o<;f!ls. 20lh 311 tlic margin witli the following explanations.* 

April — 

contd. ^ 

* Tlie ^l.itcnirnts nre licrf girrii in briof (Ed.). 

.Statemt-st a. 

O 

, Bools iiiitUr iviprnsion, dc. 



• 

• 

. Tniiidalion from tlic Greek of Ccomclry nnd Tricon omclri’. 
Tranpl.ition of Hiifton'o Jilntlienintica. * 


• 

* 

. Futtun Ai.itngiti. 

Tmnd.ilions of (1) Crocker’s Lnnd .Surveying, (2) Hooper’s 
j’flife Mfciiiii, (.1) llridgc’s Algebm. 

Pfi<{nn . . 

4 • 
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The CommiKcc's 'proposal'! 

2. Stntrmont A pIipti'S <}io oriental works luulor impression nntl their state of The Commidcc’^ 
prepress under the orders of Government. The Committee proposes (with re.son’a- proposals. 20th 
tion whirl) will ho mentiornxl) to .snspond the further prepress of the^o works and 1S3!>~ 
riTommond.s that it Ire authori.‘:c<l to make over the unfinished copies to any .societies 

or persons willinp and competent to finish them. 

3. From this recommendation is excluded the Fatwa Alamgiri. Of thia_,vo!u- 
minous and popular work of Law only about one-sixth remains to ho fmi.shod. The 
Committee, therefore, has authorised its completion under my control in the expec- 
tation that hy its side some, return of the expenditure ineurrwl may he obtained. 

The Inayah and the Arabic version of Ilridpe’a Algebra mentioned in the statement, 
ns will bo observed, are differently circumstanced. The Committee will probably 
have occasion to nddrcAs Government .sepamlcl}' ns to thc.so worlc.s. 

‘1. As a mea.sure of useful economy the Committee recommends the abolition 
of the Hook Depository the necessity of which is .superswled by the proposition to 
m.spend the progress of the oriimtal work.s under impression, and the doci.sion to 
abstain from j>rintinp others. The Committee will hereafter submit the plan which 
it proposes ns to the disposal of the books in .store. 

5. The General Committee i.s of opinion that a considerable saving may bo 
efToctisl by providing for the jiorformanco of the duties executed by the lato Rccre- 
tnrios to the, Henare.s and Calcutta Sanskrit Colleges on a more modemte scale and 
ntggc--(s, therefore, that no appointment for those vacant ofllces he at prc.«ent 
tnn,de. 

0. It is in communication with the Managing Committco.s on the subject and 
will hereafter submit the nrrangemont which may bo deemed most expedient. 

7, The Government will observe that tho General Committee propo.sos under 
it.s late orders, to tho extent of its moan.s, to in.stituto .schools for teaching English 
literature and science in the principal cities and tossm.s. Enclosure E i.s an e.sfimato 
(in part conjectural) of tho moans which tho mcasurc.s recommended will probably 
place at its disposal, 

8. It is intended to commence with the populotis cities of I’atna and Dacca 
and 1 have opened a correspondence on the aubject with the j)rineipal civil func- 
tionaries. The Committee ho])es that a fund may be wxised by the voluntary aub- 
pcriptions of the wealthy inhabitants fiufficiout to orcct or buy Hchool houses and 
confemplale.s the ajipropriation of about G,000 nipccs per annum from the General 
fund to each of these schools. 

!). The General Committee is of opinion that the publication of tho re.sohitions 
of the Government above rpioted would liayo a beneficial elTcct in e.xciting in tho 

u 
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The Commit'ee’s 
froposals, 20tli 
April 1835 — 
concid. 


Committee’ s 
propositions. 




V 


minds of tlie influential classes of the community an interest in its proceedings and 
begs permission to publish those resolutions for general information. 

(Sd.) J. C. C. SUTHERLAND, 

Secretary, G. C. P. I. 

Fort William : 

The 20th April, 1835. 


(36) Propositions adopted by the General Committee of Public Instruction 
on the 11th April 1835. 


1. That the Government be requested to permit to publish the orders lately 
received. 

2. That the Government be requested to permit the Committee to complete 
the printing of the Fatawa Alamgiri. 

3. That the Government be requested to permit the Committee to make over 
the other unfinished works which are in hand to any society or person who may 
be willing and competent to complete them. 

4. That' the Government be requested to pT)stpone the appointment of Secre- 
taries to the Sanskrit College of Calcutta and Benares till the Committee shall be 
able to ascertain whether the services of such officers be indispensably necessary 
or whether they may not be procured at a small expense. 

5. That measures be immediately taken for breaking up the depository. 

6. That the Secretary be instructed to prepare an estimate of the funds whfch 
■will immediately be at our disposal for the purposes of English education. 

7. That schools for the teaching of English literature and science through 
the medium of the English language be established in the principal towns under 
hhe Presidencies of Fort William and Agra as funds for that purpose become avail- 
able and as school masters can bo procured. 

8. That Sir Edward Ryan, Mr. Trevelyan, Captain Birch and Mr. Grant be 
appointed a Sub-Committee for the purpose of ascertaining and reporting what 
persons duly qualified are willing to be employed as teachers of English and on what 
terms,* 


March 25, 1835. 


(Sd.) 

(Tnie copy.) 
(Sd.) 


T. B. MACAULAY. 

L C. C.- SUTHERLAND, Secretary. 


* On the 3rd June 1834 Govomraont approved of propositions 1, 2, 3, 4, 5 and 7 ; and pointed 
Out that propositions G and 8 related to matters with which the Committee itself w.ss competent to 
deal. [Ed.] ' ' ' 



OHiU’TEll VIlL 

Loud Auckland’s JIinute. 

Tlius a compromise appeared to have been reached. But the 
matter was not to rest here. Tlierc was uo doubt a great body of feeling 
against the new learning and fears were expressed regarding failure to 
maintain the old. As to the English language, the necessity of insisting 
upon it as a qualification for service had not been ollicially recognised. 
The committee on examinations which met in Calcutta in 1S20 to give 
cfTcct to the proposal of Government that literary' attainments should 
be made " the condition of appointment to the law stations in the courts 
and of permission to practice ns law ofliccrs in those courts,” had pre- 
scribed, both, in the law and in the language in which it is written, 
” Sanskrit or Arabic, as the case may be.” In 1828 Sir John Malcolm 
Governor of Bombay, recorded an interesting minute, in which he de- 
clared against the teaching of English ns an unnecessary burden, though 
translations of English works were requisite. An extract is reprinted 
as document No. 37. 

Lord Auckland succeeded Lord Bentinck as Governor-General. 
Petitions were received from students of the Sanskrit College and the 
Madrassa, complaining that they were deprived of their stipends. One 
of these and Lord Auckland’s reply arc printed as documents Nos. 38 
and 39. 

In a comprehensive minute, dated the 2'lth November 1839, Lord 
Auckland reviewed the situation, guaranteed the maintenance of the 
oriental institutions, declared for English instruction in zilla schools 
and the foundation of central colleges and advocated translations into 
the vernaculars for vernacular classes in the zilla schools. In the 
same minute lie supported Adam’s proposals for the extension of mass 
education, but submitted lus larger projects to the Court of Directors 
and desired to learn the experience of Bombay. This minute and hir. 

( M3 ) 
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Colvin’s note thereon (documents 40 and 41), form a fitting close to this 
volume. They gather up the thi'eads of the past years and conclude 
the early history of education in British India. 


(37) Extract jrom Minute of 1828 by Sir J. Malcolm, Governor of 

Bombay.* , ^ 

^ ^ ilfi ^ 

Minute by Sir J. I have on political grounds a consolation, derived from my conviction of the 
Malcolm. impossibility of our ever disseminating that half-lmowlcdge of our language, which 

is all any considerable number of the natives could attain. It would decrease that 
positive necessity which now exists for the ser\'ants of GoVomment making them- 
selves masters of the languages of the countries in which they are employed, and 
without which they never can become in any respect competent to their public 
duties. 

One of the chief objects I expect from diffusing education among the natives 
of India, is our increased power of associating them in every part of our adminis- 
tration. This I deem essential on grounds of economy, of improvement, and of 
security. I cannot look for reduction of expense in the different branches of our 
Government from any diminution of the salaries now enjoyed by European public 
servants, but I do look to it from many of the duties they now have to perform 
being executed by natives on diminished salaries, I further look to the employ- 
ment of the latter in such duties of trust and responsibility, as the only mode in 
which we can promote their improvement ; and I must deem the instruction we 
are giving them dangerous, instead of useful, unless the road is opened wide on 
those who receive it, to every prospect of honest ambition and honourable 
distinction. 

To render men who are employed beyond the immediate limits of the Presi- 
dency fit for such duties as I contemplate, no knowledge of the English language is 
necessary. The acquisition of that would occupy a period required for other studies, 
and pursuits, but it is quite essential to aspiring natives that they should have the 
advantage of translation from our language of the works which arc best calculated 
to improve their minds, and increase their Imowledge not only of general science, 
but to enable them to understand the grounds which led us to introduce into the 
system of the administration we have adopted for India the more liberal views 


* Evidence of 1832, App. 1, No. 26 [3S5/626]. 


/ 





Min'iic 1)1/ Sir J. Makotm M 5 

nnij ii-i:»xi!ik- t>{ utir [xiliry nn'l in Kni^lnnd. It i-^ t'> tlio Inhniini Miiiutr , 

of ili» I!!{'t)in>ton.i jitofo^vir-i \vv, iuu>tt look fur tli.\t in-ifniction whirli MiiImI’h 

!o forjii ifis’ iritivi' iti-lniiiiraf't tli.it iiiiii; l)<*como tlm [n'^liiKii of iliffii'-ino -lucli — concUf- 

ksun'. ; nn<! no duty c.m |i.' niorr! im|wirtant than that of m'ui w!io nro place I 

Sit the Very lir.id of this cuur-'' of in'itniction, nnd its tlic [tower of N’lccling lho«c 

ipi.'.liri'v] for till' iiiijwirl.iiit to«k nil! tntirh dcjH’nd upon the lilier.dity of llm 'vtlarict 

r.‘'!;:uo,l ihc:n, 1 trii*t wiih Mr. \Vanl>’!i, that fho Hon’hh' Court, will nriko a 

pmnt. to pnuuotc tin's in-titution, of iv muu at least r<ju:il (<> th.at f-uliscrihfsl by tlic 

Iiativi < of thi’ J're- ideucy. 


•Klfl.V M.\LCOI.M. 


77.'' iiHn\hU' n/ t/,e S'iuh-ut'i of f/ie fiO't.Tiimi ilf Sinixk'nt CoUajc 

of f'clcottii, (o (Ir llojiit Uou'hk Gcoriji' .lucUiiiid, Gotvnwr- 
(inuiot, (f/tUi! Ihh A>njtif.f JSod. 

S^Ut’.SITi!. 

'kuAt impro *d uiUi ll.e iiiiitoft.ijire of fiiliiv.itiii’' th- .S.iii >erit lan^iiayi' /VfiVion to l/inl 
fiuiti',* to it- t«!ni; n tehuh' to the •.uft'l nntino' of the lliiulwei nivl eoiitaiiiinj: .lue/.fuiirf, 9lh 
nl! v.oil *. ttliis !i fepTi «e(it t!,>ur tuamiefs nnd customs, tin’ nneieiil kirurH of llindmi- Auijust ISoO. 
tt..n ciehosid j.’fants of himls to flio-o Ilr.dimitis nmi riimlils ulio deviitiv] (heiii- 
telvf' to it- tirfpii'itiosi, in Older th.it they may cultivate it without interrujilioii, 
ntei im[ irf it to the diiMren of otluT nralunitis ami Pundite, who raimt to them for 
ifi-Mruf tie;) fftun difjereut parts of the cotinfra'. Students when foimd competent 
nt.d lb -frail!!', tfceivrsi pnints of I.aieb ns imvanls of their merit. Since the ncceis- 
lion <.f .’ib.hnii'.'slau [xiv.er, fhouph the ptojtrvs of Samcrit hiiieurieu a\a's n litthi 
ret.irded : yet the Moh.amedaii hinfs notnilhstnndinf; lliejr tyrnnriic.’d ineasurei 
f t.coutny'd it’ nihivation not only by idlowin;; the undisturbisl jios'e .don of tho 
former ptan!" <A the Hindi's; but nl-o jtre-enlinp new ones to tlnee who moit 
de-en/fl them. 

Altoprth.'T the I'.iii'li' h, liaviiie pot [Hfesdon of this country, neglected foro 
ionp lime tin- rultivntion of tin' (Irieiitni langmigiM nnd p.utirulntly the S.micrit. 

(irievril lit this mditferemi., immy MnuUvei iis.istis! hy tliiee Mnglislimen wlio 
nppterlnti*! tin- vidiie o! Samerit |ir»'"entisl n peiiiion to th" Csinri of Dirrctor.i 
jimying for the e tidilnhinent of nii iintittifion for lim pnt|to!<! of prtvnrving nnd 
projiapatiiig Ihi', S.!(r'til hiiigiingu of (lin flimbio'i. 

f/ud Amlnurt, v.ho v.ii*. then (!ovenior-<!enend eslublidiiKl the preionl college 
ill olxdiencc to the ordem of tin; Court of IJiteclor:, nnd gro.atiy bonelUetl tho 
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natives of this country by employing good and able Pundits, and allowing small 
stipends to the students Avho resorted to it, from the different parts of the country, 
and prosecuted their studies with industry and success. 

But to your petitioners’ great misfortime and mortification. Lord William 
Bentinck in 1835 passed an order depri^^ng the newly admitted students of the 
Sanscrit College of thoir stipends. This measure your petitioners feel to be a great 
detriment to the progress and interest of the Sanscrit College, — ^it is in fact indirectly 
abolishing the said institution and eradicating that sacred language from the East ; 
for your petitioners, liaATng none to support them in the city, cannot attend it nor 
acquire that proficiency w'hich can reform their manners and customs. They 
therefore, pray that 3 ’’our Lordship will graciously enquire of men, who have studied, " 
the Sanscrit language, its value and importance. 

Your petitioners believing jmur Lordship to be a great patron to the civiliza- 
tion and reformation of the Hindoos, pra}' that your Excellcnc}’^ will mercifully 
confer on them the little allowance they enjoyed, for that will enable them to pro- 
secute their studios without any inconvenience and jircserve the Hindoo .shastras 
from sinking into oblivion. The expense the Government will incur for this pur- 
pose is at the utmost 600 nqjees a month, a sum quite insufficient and trifling for the 
object for which it is to be defrayed. Further your petitioners believing that your 
Lordship will not forget the duti(» of a ruler who is the protector not only of persons 
and property, but also a ])romoter of a knowledge and reformation, Your Lordship 
confeixing this boon on Your Lordship’s petitioners does not make only them happy 
but the Hindoo community in general, for the preservation of the sacred language. 

If your Lordship be of opinion that the Government should not imijart know- 
ledge by means of allowing stipends to the students, your Lordship’s petitioners 
beg to remind your Excellency that in such a cause, the Government would bo 
guilty of partiality for allowing the students of the medical college that stipend, 
upon which aU your petitioners’ hopes of improvement depended. However, your 
petitioners, now throum into greatest despair, pray that Your Excellency as a patron 
of learning, and protector of the helpless -wifi adopt such means as would enable 
your petitioners to acquire that proficiency in the Sanscrit language which will not 
only enlighten them, but reform their degenerated manners and customs. 

And your petitioners as in duty bound 
shall over pray. 

Signed by 70 Students. 


Goveenment Sanskrit College, 
Calcutta : 

Phe OlJi August, 1836, 
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( 55 ) Minute, dated 24tli August 7S3G, hj Lord Aucldand, on the petitions 
for the restoiation of stipends to the Muhammadan and Sanslcrit 
Colleges. 


In declaring timt I clicerfull}' flcqtiic^co in the suggestion of two of the Members Mjjuitc 61 / Lord 
of Council that the reconrideration of the objects of these petitions should be (\o- Auchlnnd, Aug. 
ferred until the expected instnictions shall be received from the Court of Directors, 2‘lth 1S3G. 

I would urite, to save myself from'misnj>prehonsion, to state that in my opinion a 
very wide distinction is to be drawm between a system of stipends and of scholar- 
ships. By the stipendary system I understand an undiscriminnting pjiyment of 
allowances to students to induce them to attend a place of instniction, and I think 
that it will bo found to have been generally unsuccessful in all countries. On the 
other hand I hope that scholarships, limited in number, given for a limited time, to 
the best student.s, upon fair and severe competition, may be considered ns amongst 
the best stimulants to emulation and learning ; and though it may fairly be doubted 
whether for the puriio^es of general education, the funds at the disposal of the 
Committee of Public Inslrucfion mn}’ at present bo most ndvantagcou.sly npplierl 
to their establishment, yet to satisfy, ns far ns reasonably we may, the minds of 
numero'us and respectable classes of the Coinmunil}', I should not bo sorrj' to see 
either Sanction on institutions to this efTcct convoyed to us from tho Court of 
Directors, and in .sjiying thus much, I am willing to hope that in this ns in many 
other cases opinions npparentl}’ opposed to each other have in truth but little of 
essential ditTcrcnce, 


Ausmt 21, mo. 


(Sd.) AUCKLAND, 


{40) Minute hij the Eight ffon’hle Lord AucJcland, the Governor-General, 
dated 24th November 1839.’^ 

Narivi; Educ.vtiox. 

I liavo not liitlierto, since I assumed charge of the Government, recorded my Mvntlc hg Lord 
sentiments at any length on tho important questions which regard the Irest tneam -Auckland ^ 2‘lth 
of promoting education amongst the natives of India. The subject is one of tho'^^^*^- 7839. 
liighest interest, and cspceinlh' calls for calm coiLsideration and for combined clTort. 

P>ut unhappily I have found violent dilTerenees existing npon it, and it was for a 
time (now I trust j)nst, or fast passing iiwa}-) a watchward for violent dissension 


• Pnnf^! in Tnr. nrvri. J)ft. Lrtlrr^ /<? Ann/ Auf^Unml r»ti thr itnhifct of 

rtlneatwOf ttc,^ IRit. 
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Minute by Lord 
Auckland, 1839 
— contd. 


and in some measure of personal feelings. I judged it best, under these circum- 
stances, to abstain from wbat might have led me into unprofitable controver.sy, 
and to allow time and experience to act, uith their usual healing and enlightening 
influence, upon general opinion. I may earnestly hope that we are now not .very 
far remote from arriving at some satisfactory result in respect to oiir educational 
controversies, and I will approach the topic, with the hope of contributing in some 
degree to this end. 

2. Annexed to this paper will be found a note* compiled by hlr. Colvin, con- 
taining a condensed view of the principal facts, and of occasional notices of some 
considerations suggested by them, which relate to the general progress and present 
condition of the plans of native instruction as pursued in different parts of India, 
and of the tenor of the most important directions on the subject of public instruction 
which have been received from the Hon’ble the Court of Directors, and with 
reference to those facts, as they apply particularly to the progress effected in the 
different Presidencies, and to the circumstances which have come imder my obser- 
vation, when at the seat of several of our institutions in Bengal, I will endeavour to 
state with all fairness the conclusions to which I 'have brought my mind on this 
subject. 

3. I have first however to state my opinions on two specific references con- 
nected with the questions which are before me from the President in Council — , 
the one relating to the appropriation of Funds ‘heretofore assigned to particular 
Institutions, and the other to hlr. Adam’s scheme for the improvement of the 
Indigenous Schools in the Bengal and Behar districts. 

4. Before entering on the details of the first of these subjects, I may observe 
that it may in my opinion be clearly admitted, 
and I am glad from the papers before me to see 
that this opinion is supported by the authority of 
Mr. Prinsep, that the insufficiency of the funds 
assigned by the state for the purposes of public 
instruction has been amongst the main causes of 
the violent disputes which have taken place upon 
the education question, and that if the funds pre- 
viously appropriated to the cultivation of oriental 
literature had been spared, and other means placed 
At the disposal of the promoters of English Educa-, 
tion, they might have piusued their object aided by 
the good wishes of all. In the Bengal Presidency, 

with its immense territory and a revenue of above 13 millions, the yearly expendi- 


Rs. 

Parliatntfntary grant . 8,888 

Interest on Govom- 
raent notes . . 3,030 

Madrissa . . . 2,600 

Sanscrit College . . 2,055 

Dolhi-Esolioat ITnnd . 250 

Benares Collego . . 1,701 

Agra College — 

Endowment of Bs. 


villages . 1,175 

Interest of 
Government 
notes . 622 

■ 1,797 

Per mensem . 20,387 


* Boonnjent No. 41. Pago 170, 
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ftirc of the flovcriiment on this tu-count is little in excess of £21,000 or 2,40,000 jVinnfc h// £or4 
rupees, iiml 1 need not soy how in :i country lihe Indio, it is to the Ooveninient that Auckland, 1S39 
the jinpulntioii inu.sl mainly loolc for facililie.s iu the acijui.silion of improved learn- — coutd. 
ing. There is. I well know, the strongest desire on the part of the aulhorities holli 
iu England and India to supjmrt every well-arranged plan for the extension of edu- 
cation, and the de.s])atehe.s of the Ilou'hle t'ourl are fidl of the evidence of their 
anxiety on tlie .siihjeet. 1 may cite in particular the declaration of a de.siiatch of 
(he ISth Echruiiry 182!.* ‘‘ In the meautiinc we wish \'ou to he fullj' apprized 

of our zeal for the jirogre.ss and improvement of education among the natives of 
India and of our willingivsi to m.d;e c'ousider.ihle .saeriliees to that important’ 
end, if proper means for the attainment of it could he jiointcd out, to u.s.” Such 
we may he as.sunsl is fiie feeling hy which the Court is u[> to this time guided, and 
the dillieulty has heeu not in any unwillingness to grant the money necessary to 
give effect to good jilans. hut in framing .such plans, on juineiple.s .admitled to ho 
.sat isfactory, and in linding lit agents for the <‘.\cculion of them. I have alluded 
to the limited amount ami to the existing appro))riaf ion of our ])resent funds, not 
cert.aiidy with the slightest idea of cast ing reproach upon the ))revious cour.se of 
administration, hut merely ?is a fact which is of impoitance in its hearing iijuui 
fortner discussions. 'I'lie sum immediately at command was limited. Parfica 
wishing to pr(unote the <ii(rusion of knowledge in ditTeieni forms contended eagerly, 
the one to retain, the otlier to gain, that stim for the schemes to which they wero 
resj)e('tively favonrahle. and ha<l fresh sums heeu at once procurable, no one might 
have objected to their employment for a fidl and fair experiment on the new ideas 
which began to jirevail. The inference to which I would jioint from these facts 
and (iliservatioiis is that a ]irineiple of wise lilierality, not stinting any object which 
can reasoiwhly he reeonnnendi’d. hut granting a measured and diseriminating 
erieouragenu'nt to all, is hkely to comma ml gener.d acijuie.scence, and to obliterate, 
it may he hoped, the reeoileeliou of the aciimony which has been so jirejudieial 
to the jiuhlic weal iu the course of jiast jiroceedings. The Ilou’hle (.'ourt have 
already, as was to he expected, acted on this jirinrilile. They liave made a separate 
grant for the jiuhlication of work.s of interest in the ancient literature of the country 
to ho disbursed through tiie approjiriate channel of the Asiatic Society, and this 
measure is one which has been hailed with universal .satisfaction. 

B. On the merits of the first of the two (jiicslions immediately referred to me, 
which I woultl consider in the .spirit which 1 have liere commeiideil, 1 would at. mice 
say, on the ])odtion that the (fovernmeiit ha.s given a jiledge that the funds hereto- 
fore assigned to jiarticular Jn.stitiitions .shall continue to he so for ever api>roi>riated. 


* Oocioiioiit Xo, 21 . §. s;.’, Citjjo il2. 
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that I cannot hesitate to express my conviction that the acts or intentions of the 
Government wifi not justly bear this very exclusive and restrictive construction. 
I remember the tliscu.ssion of April 183G and ccrtaiul}'^ I did not understand that 
the Resolution to which the Government then came was intended to have the force 
of a particular guarantee of the expenditure, ivliollj/ within each imlitulion (what- 
ever might be the nature of the instruction to which they might be devoted), of the 
funds which might have been assigned to it. The plain meaning of the proceed- 
ings and the professions of the Government seems to me to have been that, stipends 
having been everywhere discontinued, it would do nothing towards the abolition 
of the ancient seminaries of Oriental learning, so long as the community might desire 
to take advantage of them, their preservation as Oriental senwutrics being alone 
at that time within the contemplation of cither party. Had it been intended to 
promise that, whether ^Irabic, 'Sanscrit, or English were taught, the particular 
Institutions should at all events be retained, tlio meaning would surely have been 
expressed in much more distinct terms. JI}' impression of the state of the case is 
briefly this — that the General Committee viewing the maintenance of tlic Oriental 
Colleges, on the footing to which I have referred, as prescribed and seemed, 
proposed to consolidate all sejiaratc grants into one general fund, the savings of 
which, after the Oriental Colleges should have been thus provided for, should be held 
by them to be clearly apxdicable to their general pinposcs. The answer of the 
Government on 13th Ax)ril 183G, after a-discussion in which I in the first instance 
expressed a willingness to assent to the xnopositions of the Committee, was in these 
guarded teiuns — “ Under existing circumslanccs, the Goveniment in India thinks 
it will not be advisable to make the consolidation into one fund of all grants, made 
heretofore by Government, for pmposcs of education, as suggested by the Sub- 
committee of Einance, nor does his Lordshix^ in Council imagine that the Committee 
will be "put to much inconvenience by drawing its funds separately as heretofore and 
crediting them whether derived from a Government monthlj' grant or from the 
interest of stock previously accumulated, to the x’articular seminaries to which they 
have been assigned* leaving any excess available in any institution to bo appro- 
X)riatod as mag appear most egiiitablc with reference to the orders of Government, 
7th March 183u,'f and the idedges and assurances that may have been given to 
partievdar institutions.” The alteration of the word “ belong ” to ” have been 
assigned ’’ as marked above, will shew the spirit of compromise amongst varying 
02 >inions in which the draft was agreed to. There was here no statement that tlic 
consolidation was a thing wholly out of the question. The diversion of funds 
from particular Institutions was admitted as a measure which n}ight or might not 


* I'irst ‘ belong’ w.is written, anil afterwards this w.is changed to ' h.svo been assigned, 
t Document tro. 31’. I’nge 130. 
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bo proper, and (tlie circnnostances of all institutions not being before the Govern- Minute by Lord 
ment) there is a reservation for the pledges and assurances “ tJuil may have been AucMand, 1839 
given ” to some of them. Under such a reservation, if a specific'^ promise in — contd. 
perpetuity of a particular sum to a particular institution could be shewn, such a 
promise would have of coinse to be respected, but otherwise by these orders of 
April 183G, things were left exactly as they stood before. IVliilst, however, I am 
bound to declare that such is my distinct impression on the subject, and whilst’ 
for one I would reject the strict xu'inciple of absolute and irreclaimable appropria- 
tion, I “am yet strongly of opinion that it will be best on every account to dispose 
of the question on the principle of a liberal consideration to all wants and claims. 

I see no advantage to be gained in this case by a close contest for strict constructions, 
and having taken a review of money estimates and of local wants, I .am satisfied 
that it -will be best to abstract nothing from other useful objects, while I see at the 
same time nothing but good to be derived from the employment of the funds which 
have been assigned to each Oriental Seminary, exclusively on instruction in, or in 
connexion w'ith, that seminary. I would- also give a decided ju’eference, -within 
these institutions, to the promotion in the first instance of perfect efficiency in 
Oriental instruction, and only after that object shall have been properly secured 
in proportion to the demand for it, would I assjign the funds to the creation or sup- 
port of English classes. At the same time, I would .supply to the General Committee 
of Public Instruction from the revenues of the State any defieiency that this Reso- 
lution might cause in the general income at their disposal — and if they should 
already have partially used for other objects, the .savings arising from the semi- 
naries supported by .special funds, I would, in recalling such savings, protect the 
general committee from loss on that account. The statement in the margin will 

shew the contribution from the Revenue wdiich this 
^.|3 „ final settlement of the subject vdll occasion. It 

: will be perceived that, calculating from the amount 
of stipends as they existed untouched in the end 
of 1831, and deducting one-fourth as required at all 
events for the Oriental colleges under a scheme of 
scholarships such as I shall hereafter state that I 
w'ould approve, the additional annual disbursement 
from the Treasury will be about 25,000 rupees and 
perhaps there may be C,000 rupees more per annum, 
on account of the office, which has been abolished, 
of Secretary to the Sanscrit college at Benares. I 
. 2.',, 170 am well persuaded that the Ilon’ble Court will ap- 
prove of our having closed these controversies at this 
limited amount of increased expense. I would, upon this understanding, willingly 
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join in the direction sent to the general committee in the letter of Mr.'Prinsep 
on the 31st of Jiil)’’ last, “ to avoid making any alienation (from the assigned 
funds of the Oriental Institutions) “ without previously soliciting the sanction of 
Government.” They should, as I have said, he desired to appropriate the funds 
within the Oriental Colleges, first to Oriental and then to English instruction. I 
would not, on an}' account, admit the extension of the system of scholar.ships within 
these colleges heyond the general proportion (which should he on a liberal scale) 
allowed elsewhere, for this would be an excessive and artificial encouragement 
which might be justly objected to. But I would secure the most eminent Pro- 
fessors for the Colleges. I would encourage the preparation, within the limits of 
the funds, of the Jiiost useful books of instruction, such as of the Siddhants and 
Sanscrit version of Euclid which Mr. Wilkinson has urged upon us, and I would 
provide, in some form, which the general committee should be required to take 
into early consideration, for an improved and effective superintendence of the 
Oriental colleges of the North-Western Provinces, where I know that such a sujmr- 
vision is A'cry obviously required. Funds that might still remain available could 
be doubtless to much advantage devoted to European instruction in union with 
those particular Institutions, and I .should look' with very warm interest to an 
efficient scheme for imparting English Education to Jlahomcdairs at the Sladrissa 
in Calcutta. ‘ 

C. The other reference made to me is with regard to Mr. Adam’s plan for the 
improvement of indigenous Schools and Teachers. I would observe upon it that it 
is imirossiblc to read his valuable and intelligent report, without being 2 )ainfully 
impressed with the low state of instruction as it exists amongst the immense masse,s 
of the Indian q)opulation. Attcnqits to correct so lamentable an evil may well be 
eagerly embraced by benevolent minds. Yet I camiot but feel with the President 
in Council that the period lias not yet arrived when the Government can join in 
these attempts with reasonable ho 2 )c of practical good. IWien Jlr. Adam enforces 
his views “ for the instruction of the poor and ignorant, those who are too ignorant 
to understand the evils of ignorance and too iroor, even if they did, to be able to 
remove them,” — the inference irresistibly presents itself that among these is not 
the field in which our efforts can at ju'cscnt be most successfully employed. The 
small stock of knowledge which can now be given in elementary schools rvill of itself 
do little for the advancement of a jrcoide. Tlic first stejr must be to diffuse wider 
information and better sentiments amongst the upper and middle classes, for it 
seems, as may be gathered from the bc.st authorities on the subject, that a scheme 
of general instruction can only be perfect, as it comjirehends a regularly in-ogrcssive 
provision for higher tuition. In the European States where such systems have been 
recently extensively matured, this princijde , is, I believe, universally obsm'ed. 
There is a comt^lete series of Universities in great Towns, of Academies in Provincial 
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divisions and of small local Scliools, all connected in a combined plan of instruction. Minute by Lord 
The extension of the plan to the Parish or Village School has bceji the last stage, Auckland, 1839 
as must naturally have been the case, in the national progress. Mr. Adam’s plan contd. 
contemplated such a rise of able pupils from the village to the zillah schools, but 
the suggestion could not immediately have effect. Here we are jmt engaged on 
the formation and efficient direction of our upper institutioirs. When, indeed, the 
.series of vernacular class of books for onr single Zillah Schools, whioli is still a 
de.sideratum, and to which I shall subsequcntlj' refer, shall have been published, and 
their utility shall have been established by practice, Jlr. Adam’s recommendations 
may be taken up rvith some fairer prospect of advantage. For the present I would , 

confine our measures in reference to his reports to injunctions on the General Com- 
mittee that they bear in mind his particular suggestions and objects in determining 
on the series of class books referred to. I would submit the plan to the Hon’ble 
Court for the e.xprcssion of their sentiments and wishes, and in the collection of 
information for an eventual decision I would make use of the experience which the 
Bombaj' measures of village instruction, alluded to in the note annexed,* will have 
afforded. For this purpose I would commnnicatc Mr. Adam’s report to the Govern- 
ment of Bombay, and ask how far the scheme whicli he describes is in accordance 
with that which is pursued in the provinces of that presidenc 3 q and what opinion 
may be formed from the result already obtained by their village schools, of the pro- 
priety of carrying out Mr. Adam’s plans in their important parts. Tlie encourage- 
ment to existing school masters, which is the leaffing suggestion in Mr. Adam’s plan, 
will probably have iieen largely tried at Bombay, and tlic extent to wliich those 
School Jfasters have reaped imjiroveiuent under such encouragement will be a most 
interesting subject of enquiry, I learn also in the course of my enquiries regarding 
the previous progress of education in India, that a school society existed for some 
time in Q'alcutta, the operations of which were directed with partial success to the 
amendment of indigenous schools. j\Ir. Hare will probably be able to explain the 
historj^ of this society, which drew a grant of 400 or OOOriqrees a montli from Govern- 
ment, and to give also the causes of its extinction. I would ask this gentleman to 
favour Government with a report regarding that society, — and I would conclude 
upon this subject by recording my opinion that when such a scheme as that proiiosed 
by Mr. Adam comes to be tried, the arrangements for introducing it should be on 
a liberal and effective scale, and that it ought not to bo undertakeir at all, until the 
Government is satisfied that it has at command a thoroughly zealous and qualified 
superintendence. 

7. Having said thus much in answer to the references made to me by the Presi- 
dent in Council, I would proceed to record my observations upon the topics which 
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Seem to me most important in regard to onr plans of education — I strongly feel that, 
in all that rve can do, we must be prepared for much disappointment in our early 
efforts to satisfy the demands made upon us on this subject. By some it will be 
lamented that we do not at once perfect enlarged schemes for general education, 
by others it will be regretted that what we do for the best pupils of our few semi-, 
naries seems to produce so partial an effect. Eeelings of this nature will attend us 
in whatever attempts we may engage for the improvement of any branch of our 
Indian Government. Our governing and instructed class belongs to a highly civil- 
ized community. It is in active and increasing intercourse with the European 
world, where, in our advanced state of society, skill and enterprise are daily gaining 
new triumphs. It is naturally impatient for the introduction in India of every 
plan which has, though probably after repeated trials and failures, been adopted 
with success in European countries — and the sjiirit of free discussion excites bene- 
volent minds to bring forward the most extensive projects. On the other hand, 
we are dealing vdth a poor people, to the vast majority of whom the means of liveli- 
hood is a much more pressing object than facilities for any better description or 
wider range of study. Our hold over this peojilc is very imperfect, and our power 
of offering motives to stimulate their zeal is but of confined extent. The agency 
which we can employ for reform is extremely narrow and liable to constant derange- 
ment. Of those who are willing to devote their energies to the business of giving 
or superintending instruction. Oriental Scholars are apt to be unduly prepossessed 
in favour of acquirements obtained by much labour and to which they are indebted 
for reputation ; while mere European Scholars are liable to bo ignorant of and 
neglect national feeling, are at all events incompetent to make a proper use of native 
means for the execution of their plans. Where even the mind of our able pupil 
has been very greatly informed and enlightened, the knowledge gained by him may 
seem to produce no adequately corresponding result in after life. The student may^^ 
stand alone in the family or society of wliipli he forms a part. These can very 
generally have few feelings in common with him, and he may be unhappy and 
discontented in his peculiar position, or he'may yield to the influences by which he is 
surrounded and accommodate himself to the sentiments and practices which his 
reason has taught him to disapprove. Add to this, that if he finds that his 
knowledge opens to him the prospect of advancement, he will, under a restricted 
competition, be over-confident in his own powers and unreasonable in his 
expectations, while at the same time he will be tempted to relax in the exertions 
necessary to maintain, or carry forward, the standard of proficiency at which he 
had arrived. These are circumstances of the operation of which we must all I think 
in a greater or less degree have had practical experience. I can only say upon them 
that we must neither entertain sanguine or premature hopes of general success, nor 
yet allow ourselves to be seriously discouraged. We must bo content to lay even 
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Minute by Lord good tlie promibe of iipliolding, -wliilc llic people icsort to them, our established 
Auckland, 1839 Institutions of Oriental learningb. I would make those Institutions equal bharers 
^contd. •with others in any general advantages or encouragements which we are satisfied 

ought to be afforded with a view to the promotion of due efficiency in study. I 
would, from the funds which have been before allowed to them, assist in them, 
as I have already said, any judicious plans for ameliorating the course of study, as 
by aiding the publication of works which may seem likely to be decidedly useful to 
the students. Nor am I at all disposed to undervalue the amount of sound educa- 
tion and morality which is to be acquired at these Seminaries even without calling 
in the resources of European Science and Literature. I rs ill not profess deep res^rect 
for the mere laborious study of a difficult language, or of the refinements and subtle- 
ties of scholastic learning. But sensible, as assurcdlj' I am, of the radical errors 
and deficiencies of the oriental system, I am 3 ’ct aware that the effect of all advanced 
education, and I will add especially of a Jlahomedan education, is in cherishing 
habits of reflection, of diligence, and of honourable emulation, that it tends also to 
elevate the tone of moral character, though its practical effect if> unfortunatcl}' too 
frequently man'cd by the domestic and social habits of Oriental life. Judging, 
however, from the common principles of human nature, and from such experience 
as is referred to’’' in the cabc of Mr. Wilkinson of Bhopal, it is not to the students of 
our Oriental Colleges, trained, as it will be admitted that they are in a faulty sys- 
tem to which thej'' arc yet naturally and ardently attached, that I would loolc for 
my chief instruments in the propagation of a new knowledge and more enlarged 
ideas. It was not through the professors of our ancient schools, but by the efforts 
of original thought and indejjcndcno minds, that the course, of pliilosophical and 
scientific investigation and of scholastic discipline was for the most part reformed 
in Europe. The process of translation, it is to be-added, into the learned languages 
must unavoidablj' be so slow that, on that account alone, the arguments in favour 
of a more direct method of proceeding appear to me conclusively convmcmg. 

11. Another class of recommendations is that all the leading facts and prin- 
ciples of our literature and science be transferred by translations into the vernacular 
tongues. Mr. Hodgson in his book on Education, says,t " As a practical measure 
for the immediate adoption of Government, I have no hesitation in saying that to 
found a college for the roaring of a competent body of translators and of school- 
masters — in other Avords, for the sj^stematic supply of good vernacular books and 
good vernacular teachers (leaving the pubhc to etnyloii both, in case the Govern- 
ment fund be adequate to no more than the maintenance of such college) Avould be 


* Sco paras. 23 and 24 of Note [A.]. Pago 175. 

t jxiiscellancous Essays rchiltng to Indian subjects, London, 18S0, Vol. ii, p. 314. (Tlie essay 
quoted was written in 1837.) 
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nn infinitely hotter di«:]W=aI of the Piirlinmontnry pranl than the, pro'sent applica- Minute hji Lord 
tion of it to llie traininf; of a proini^cnmi'; crowd of Ensili*!!! sinnttoror.';, wIio.se Aucldand, 1S39 
average period of seliooliii" cannot, hy foidliilitu, fit them to bo the regenerators — contd. 
of their coimtiy. yet for wlio'e further and efficient jirosecution of studies, so diffi- 
cult and so alien to ordinain' uses, there is no jirovision nor indnreinent whatever.” 

12, But tho'-o who .sujijiort thi-- course overlook in the first place the e.vlrcmo 
practical difficulty of preparing any very extensive course of translated or adapted 
works. We are speaking now o/ (he nic/ms nj an adeaneed and thorough cdueMion, 
and not of n limited .serie-. of works for the purposes of coninion instruction, to the 
compilation of nliich. ns 1 .shall have immediate occasion to remark. I am entirely 
fnvonmble. Tins difficulties of translation have been liiust rated by our knowledge 
of wlint has been effc'cted at Bombay, wliero the object has been prosecuted with 
inncli real, and I have annexed to this minute, a fist’^ of the works which have been 
prepared in Arabic by the Enrope.in officers attached to tlie service of the Pasha 
of EgJ^l^, and it will be seen how very confined the number is, excepting in works 
of Military, Medical, or other Science, The clear tmlh .seems to be that works of 
fciencc may, at least to foiuc considerable extent (their range, being neccssarit}' 
contincted), bo rendered into other languages within a comparatively moderate 
period, but the translation, nithin any time the extent of which wo could rc.isonnbly 
calnilate. of anything like a pufficicnt hbiary of works of general literature, his'tory 
and philosojihy is an impossible task. I have only, therefore, to conclude on this 
point by .stating my entire concurrence in the opinion which has been rpiolcd in iho 
note from »<lespatch of the llon’ble Court to the clTect “ tliat the higher tone and 
better .spirit of Euroiiean Literature can produce their full effect only on those who 
become familiar with them in the original languages.” 

13. T would then make it my piincipal aim to communicate through the means 
of the English language, a cninjilete education in European Literature, Pliilosopliy 
and Science to the greatest number of .student.s nho rna}- bo found re.uly to accept 
it at our hands, and for whose instnictions our funds will admit of our providing. 

All our c.xperience prove.s tlint, by ,siich-n method, n real mid powerful .stimulus i.s 
given to the Kativc mind. We liave seen that, in Bombay, ns at Cnlcutba, from the 
time at which effective arrangeincnf-s have been made for the higher brnuchos of 
instnicfion in English, the understandings of the students have been thoroughly 
interested and roused, and that the consequences have wonderfully, to use the wonls 
of the Calcutta Committee of Public Instruction in 1831, “ auquissed e.xpcctation.” 

The diflitulty which attends this course is the very important one, not of principle, 
but ofprnctiee, namely, that the wants and circumstances of our Indian population 
bring to our Colleges so few who dc.sirc, or are able to receive from us the. complete 
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Mmvte by Lord English education, which it is our object to impart to them. Those who look with 
Auckland, 1839 greater confidence to other methods of diffusing knowledge in this country, dwell 
— contd. especially upon this difficulty. Mr. Hodgson argues that wo have no reasonable 

ground to hope here for the same wide study of English Literature, and subsequent 
use of the information acquired in it for the purposes of vernacular composition, 
as occurred in the different stages of European civilization with reference to the 
Greek and Eoman models from which that civilization was chiefl)’^ derived. His 
words are, “ True, the difficult and inapt science of Greece and Rome was in modem 
Europe, first mastered in itself, and eventually worked into our own speech and 
minds. But how ? b}^ the cmplojuncnt of means adequate to the end, — ^by the 
existence of circumstances most powerfully cfiBcient to forward that end. A thou- 
sand predisposing causes led a mighty nobility to seek in this loro the appropriate 
ornament of their rank and stotion. A church which monopolised a third of the 
wealth of the continent, called Rome its mother and Greece its foster mother : and 
throughout the great part of that continent, the law, ecclesiastical and civil, 
was even lingually Roman. Bence the magnificent endowments and establishments 
and permanent inducements of all lands by which a difficult and exotic learning was 
at length effectually naturalized amongst us. Hence the scholar, if ho pleased, 
might pursue in retirement letters as a profession, assured of a comfortable provision 
for life ; or, if ho pleased, he might devote himself to the task of instructing the 
scions of a most influential and wealthy nobility, all of them, from peculiar associa- 
tion, necessitated to become his pupils, whether they profited by his lessons or not, 
and thereby affording km the certainty of pn enduring means of livelihood ; or if 
ho pleased, ho might pass from the cloister or the college into the world, and there 
find the greater part of its most important - concerns subservient to the uses and 
abuses of his peculiar gifts.” , 

14. Mr. Willdnson has also on different occasions remarked that it seems to him 
that Education in English should be confined for the present to the Presidencies 
and to some of the principal provincial stations, as being the only places at which 
there is yet an actual demand for itj- 

15. Mr. Adam saysf of the condition of our English scholars, “ E.xtraordinary 
efforts have been made to extend a knowledge of the English language to tho.Natives, 
but those who have more or less profited by the opportunities presented to them 
do not 'find much scope for their attainments which on the other hand little fit 
them for the ordinary pursuits of native society. They have not received a good 
Native education, and the English education they have received finds little, if any, 
use. There is thus a want of sympathy between them and their countrymen. 


* MisctUaneoits Tissays, pp. 315-31G. 

t Adam’s lieports on Vernacular Education in Bengal and Beliar. Edited by J. Ia)no, p. 304. 
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altliough they constitute a class from wliicb their countrymen might derive much Minute by Lord 
benefit. There is also little sympathy between them and the foreign rulers of the Auclcland, 1839 
country because they feel that they have been raised out of one class of society — contd. 
without having a recognized place in any other class.” 

IG. But I believe that in nil these opinions, the practical value of superior 
English acquirements is very greatly under-rated. A familiarity with the general 
principles of legislation and government, and the power of ofiering information or 
opinion upon public affairs in English reports (which is the form in which the higher 
correspondence regarding the British administration in India, will, of course, always 
bo conducted), must bo qualifications .so directly useful, as (not to .speak of the re- 
commendations of an improved moral character), to ensure to the possessors of them 
a preference for the most lucrative public employments, after they shall have 
acquired that knowledge of life and of business, and that good opinion among those 
who have had opportunities of witnessing their conduct, which mere book-learning 
never can bestow. There arc as yet, no doubt, circumstances of temporary opera- 
tion, which will keep for a period our best English scholars from reaping from their 
studies all the worldly profit which will idtimately accrue to them. Our course of 
instnictiou has not hitherto been so matured as to include any efficient and general 
arrangomont for giving that knowledge* of morals, jurisprudonco, la^v and fiscal 
economy which the Ilon’blc Court have so wisely and earnestly insisted on, and 
which will be most directly useful in the discharge of administrative duties. There 
arc other obstacles also which for a time may impede our young scholars in their 
desire to obtain public office. They may ovcrcstiinato their own pretensions, 
and decline to ‘accept the subordinate situations which alone it may at first bo 
thought right to cntnist to them. The cure for such o.xaggeratcd expectations 
will come with time. AVhen this class of candidates becomes more numerous, there 
will be a less hesitation with many of them in taking lower appointments. In the 
meanwhile, it is Icnomi that I am not disposed to adopt any special means, which 
could be felt as doing injustice to the rest of the community, for connecthig our 
educated English students with the public service. The subject has been fully 
discussed in my Jlinuto in the Judicial* Department of September ‘1th, 1838, the 
completion of the measures consequent on which I am anxiously awaitmg. The 
scheme proposed by the Ilon’blo the President in Council, to which, in that respect, 

I assented in the Minute referred to, included, however, the appointment of a 
limited number of Native assistants to some of the best of our Zillah Judges, who 
would be instructed in the fonns and practice of office. And so far there would bo 
an immediate opening for the employment of several of our students. The general 
character of my recommendations in that Minute was, however, to establish a 
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test of qualification before selection for the honourable and responsible situation of 
a Moonsiff, for all candidates, wheresoever and in whatever language mstructed 
and to procure the^compilation and printing of Manuals of legal instractiou, in the 
Native tongues as well as in English which might be taught eveiqnvhere byprivate 
Masters or in public Institutions. To the principle of this plan I would steadily 
adhere. But in our Colleges I would carry instruction of this kind further than 
would be the aims of these Manuals, which would be more proper for use in 
our common schools. Haring thus supplied Suitable aids for the acquisition of the 
knowledge most requisite in publie life, I woidd look with assured confidence to the 
recognition by the community of the advantages of an advanced English educa- 
tion, comprising those branches of stud}'', a conservancy with which would place 
an instructed Native Gentleman on a level with our best European Offieers. It is 
true, and no one has more heartily concurred and rejoiced in the determination 
than myself, that the vernacular tongues, and not English, will be the future lang- 
uages of the courts and the offices in the interior of the country. But this circum- 
stance will in no degree detract from the force of those inducements to English 
study, of which, as regards the vast and most important correspondence which must 
over be conducted in English, I have just spoken. Nor need I dwell on the degree 
to which such inducements will be increased to the mere fact of English being the 
language of the ruling and governing class in India. This is an encouragement 
to the pursuit of English that nill probably greatly counterbalance the want, 
which has been justly noticed by Mr. Hodgson, of those motives to its cultivation 
wliich would have existed in such strength had English been here, as the Classical 
languages were in the West, the established language of Theologyiand of law. 

17. It will be observed that I have referred chiefly to inducements connected 
rvith employment in the public service as likely to lead Indian students to ask admis- 
sion to our Colleges. This, we may be satisfied, is the principal motive which will 
as yet operate to bring them to any of om’ educational Institutions. Excepting 
perhaps partially in Calcutta (and possibly, though I am not informed on the point, 
at Bombay) the wealthy and higher classes of India do not send their sons to public 
Colleges and Schools. Those who come to us for instruction are in search of the 
Jueans of livelihood either in places under the Government, or in situations under 
individuals, which in the peculiar constitution of the Indian Government and 
society, bring them, in a greater or less degree, in connection with the public admi- 
nistration. I mention this point as explanatory of the importance to be attached 
to the nature of the instruction communicated to our students. The remark applies 
with equal force to our institutions for the study of the Classical learning of the 
East. Putting aside the money .stipends which were formerly allowed, the great 
object of the s^dents in the Sanscrit and Arabic Colleges of the Government has 
been to rise to office as Law Pundits and Moulvees in the courts. The knowledge 
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wliich gains for men, reputation and profit among the Native community, as great il/imdc by Lord 
'religious teachers, or among tlic Hindoos as proficients in Astrology is not to be Auckland, 1839 
acquired at those colleges and will best be obtained elsewhere from private Native — contd. 
instructors. If there bo not a demand for the same number of Law Pimdits and 
Moulvces as previously, the attendance at the Colleges may bo expected to decline, 
though in the Ar.ibic in a much less degree than in the Sanscrit Colleges ; for 
JIahomedan studies fit men far more than those of Hindoo learning for all the 
active ofiices of life. 

18. MTiat has been said may sullicc to prove that there arc weighty and daily 
growing inducements to the pursuit of English education, if directed with a proper 
attention to tlie wants of Scholars and to practical results. It remains that means 
should be furnished, at least to the most promi.sing of the iScholars, to continue 
their studies to the desired completion, as incontc.stible proof appears to have been 
given'’' that their povert)' would otherwise gencrall}' compel them to retire from 
College as soon after their leaving boyhood as an opportunity of securing a provision 
for their subsistence might be open to them. On this point I will immedi.ately 
remark .scparatel)’’ — but I would here again say that I am of opinion, in full concur- 
rence with the President in Council, that whatever amount of reward and support 
for meritorious students may be granted to those attached to our English, should 
1)0 granted also in perfectly like proportion in our Oriental Institutions. The pledge 
to maintain these latter institutions while resorted to by the people involved to my 
mind the clear obligation to maintain them with all the conditions which arc judged 
necessary for the general cincicncy of our educational schemes. 

19. Ass\iming upon the preceding reasoning that our aim as regards those 
scminaric.s of highest Icarniiig which arc not, like the learned E.astern Colleges, espe- 
cially assigned to other objects, should be to communicate European k)iowlcdge 
through the medium of the English langn.agc, it is next to bo considered what should 
be the clmractcr of the minor academies or schools .such as mtiy probably be even- 
tually cst.abli.shed .at every zill.ah station. 

20. I h.avc not sto])pcd to .state tlnit correctness and elegance in vcHiacular 
co)npo.sition ought to be sedulously .attended to in the Superior C ollegcs. This is a 
matter of coui'.sc in the .schone of instruction. But a queslion ))iay well be raised 
whether in the Zill.ah Schools, the subject matter of instruction ought not to be 
conveyed principally through the vernacular rather than the English medium. 

21. I would ccrtai)ily be )nuch in favour of that course if I sa'w tiny solid reason 
to believe that instruction of a common order would more readily and largely bo 
accej)tcd from the Govermnent in the one mode than the other. I am quite of 
opinion that a very valuable amount of u.sofnl knowledge may bo easily conveyed. 


* Seo dcUiilH lit tlio tloau of piira. 8, and in p.irna. 10 and 15 of Nolo 
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when good class books and persons competent to teabb from them are provided 
through the means of the vernacular languages. And while I am satisfied that 
some not trivial amount of moral and intellectual stimulus and improvement is 
obtained fi'om the Minor English Schools at present existing yet the standard of 
proficiency in them is probably not so great as that the mass of Scholars in them 
would not be merely as much gainers from merely vernacular tuition. 

22. It is an argument for the use of the vernacular medium in such schools/ 
that after the first expense of preparing school books has been incurred instruction 
in that manner would, it may be expected, be more economical than through English, 
which requires the employment of an English master on a salary at least two or three 
times as high as would be adequate for a native teacher who had received an English 
education and was at the same time perfectly conversant with his ovm tongue. 
Employment as a Schoolmaster would also be a natural and proper provision for 
studious young men who had gone thi-ough a complete course at the English 
Colleges. Such a master would of course be able to instruct a class attached to a 
vernacular school in the first elements of English learning, so as to lay a found- 
ation for those who wished further to prosecute that study. 

23. It is a deduction from the saving which the substitution of Native for 
English Masters in the Zillah Schools might produce that English superintendence 
over several circles of such schools would probably for a long period be indispens- 
able and a charge on that account must be estimated for. It is also to be reckoned 
that the cost of compiling and translating a proper series of a vernacular class books 
is likely to be considerably greater than might at first be supposed. 

24. I would speak with much respect of the authority of Mr. Willdnson on this 
subject. But I will avow that I am by no means convinced of the applicability 
of his system or suggestions to the objects of a common education. It is at least 
not certain that he will in the end carry the body of Hindoo Astronomers along mth 
him in his correction of prevalent errors. In any event it is not the abstruse parts 
of the Mathematical Science which could be of use in oui'Zillah Schools. In fact 
Mr. Willduson’s system is almost wholly dependent on his own eminent personal 
talents and exertions, his admirable-zeal, his great knowledge, the weight of his 
excellent character, and perhaps also, it should not be concealed, the influence at- 
taching to his position as the British Political Agent. It would not be safe to draw 
conclusion as to what may best be done by ordinary agents within the British Pro- 
vinces from what have been accomplished in vernacular instruction by Mr. Wilkin- 
son in Sehore. Some of his remarks too as to the failure of attempts at English 
education within foreign states are not good grounds for anticipating failure within 
our own Districts, where other circumstances and motives are in operation. 

25. I do not admit into this discussion the question of promoting at the present 
time the formation of a body of vernacular literature. Instruction through the 
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vernacular languages to a definite extent for ordinary purposes may possibly be, as 31inute by Lord 
the readiest mode to the attainment of those purposes, proper and desirable. But Auckland, 1839 
anything like a body of enlarged literature can, I am thoroughly convinced, be — contd. 
created only with time, by the unprompted exertions of private authors, when a 
general demand for such literature shall have arisen among the people. The 
Honorable Court have in a passage, which has been quoted,* declared themselves 
strongly in favour of a liberal encouragement of Native private authors and trans- 
lators and I would by no means dissent widely from their views, though the en- 
couragement must be given with judgment or the Government mil be constantly 
in hazard of aiding mediocrity or premature and ill-directed efforts. But these 
are considerations apart from the settlement of the plans of school instruction 
on which we are now engaged. 

26. I have thus stated what has seemed most important on the subject of 
introducing the vernacular medium in our common District Schools ; I mean, as to 
the general principle of such a change, for the measure could not be named as one 
for very early adoption, with no class books prepared or teachers versed in those 
books yet trained for their duties. And as the contrary system has been actually 
established, it is right that, unless urgent reasons for abandoning that system 
demanded attention, it should be fully tried, with the improvements of which it 
may fairly be susceptible. We may, indeed, be said to have two great experiments 
in progress, one in the Bengal, the other in the Bombay Provinces, the Provincial 
education being in the former conducted chiefly through the English, in the latter 
almost, if not quite exclusively, through the vernacular languages. It will be 
most interesting that both experiments should be closely watched and thoroughly 
developed. It is possible that in Bengal, in aiming at too much, we may have 
withheld some facilities for acquiring knowledge which might otherwise have 
advantageously been left open. And in Bombay the standljrd of proficiency in the 
Mofussil Schools may have been fixed and allowed to remain too low, with no 
principle in the scheme by which they are regulated which would constantly 
animate exertion, and maintain a spirit of progressive improvement. 

27. The immediate practical question in respect to Bengal seems to be that 
vfhich I have before mentioned — namely, whether it may be reasonably supposed 
that a vernacular would be more readily and largely accepted in oiu District Schools 
than. an English education, and on this subject I am not able, after much careful 
reflection, to discover any reasons which could lead me to answer the proposition 
in the affirmative. Native youths will not come to our schools to be instructed in 
vernacular composition. This qualification is more quickly and easily to be at- 
tained from other sources. We can in those schools draw little, if any, aid from 
existing native literature. The desire for the new ideas and information which 


* See para. 3 of the Note [A.]. 
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will be imparted to them must therefore be among the great inducements to attend- 
ance, and those who are candidates for such instruction mil not, I think, in any 
important degree be deterred by having to undergo also the laboiu of learning the 
English character and language. The fact indeed is, as it is to be presumed from 
the evidence which has been recorded* on the subject, that a knowledge of the 
English language itself with a view to the business, however humble, of life, is one 
main object of most of the scholars. It is fortunate that in the pursuit of such an 
object, they can be led on to higher studies and ends. For mere instruction of a 
general nature (such as our masters now’ give) through the vernacular medium, it 
may, it seems to me, w'ell be doubted whether even the number -of pupils w’ould 
seek our schools, wdio now’ resort to them. 

28. On the other hand, I confess that I regard it as a serious defect in our plans 
that w’e have compiled no proper series of vernacular class books. It is obviously 
desirable that, as w’e have vernacular classes, the books used in them should not 
only be correct and elegant in style, but should be themselves, of the most useful 
description. I would urge also the justness and importance of the .advice^ of 
the Honorable Court that such a series of class books should be prepared under one 
general scheme of control and superintendence. Much expense will thereby be saved 
and efRciency greatly promoted. Tlie cost ■would equitably and willingly be divided 
among many parties. 'The works would either be selections from English books 
of instruction already published, or original compilations adapted for Native pupils. 
In either case the charge of the first selection or compilation in English w’ould bo 
borne in past by the Education funds of Bengal, and in part by those of the other 
Presidencies, especially by those of Bombay where such works must be urgently 
required for the vernacular Schools in (the Interior. The new Patsala of Calcutta, 
the projectors of w’hich have proposed a good series of w’orks, would also of course 
contribute, and aid might be expected from benevolent individuals or associations in 
different parts of India. The present opportunity is favourable to entering on the 
undertaking. When the books shall have been prepared in English they w’ill after- 
wards, as the Honorable Court have observed, be translated at each Presidency 
into the Vernacular languages current in it, but the first step for all the Presidencies 
must be the primary compilation. • I would then place the body, which at present 
represents the Government in the direction of Native education, in communication 
■with the Committee of Public Instruction at Calcutta and make it my first injunc- 
tion to the latter Committee in concert with the managers of the Hindoo College, 
Patsala, or others, to draw a definite scheme of the several sets of books w’anted 
for instruction through the vernacular languages in Seminaries of ordinary Educa- 
tion — ^then to consider and report by wdiat means and at what estimated cost, to 

* Note. — P aras. 10 to 15 supra [A.]. 
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be distributed among u-bat parties, these boolcs can be drawn up, and with what Minute by Lord 
further cost the printing of them would be attended. With this information before Auckland, 1839 
them, the Government can determine on the completion of the plan and on the — contd. 
amount of funds which can properly, independent of the usual income of the Com- 
mittee, be assigned to it. 

29. I need scarcely repeat that I look with particular favour on the sugges- 
tions of the managers of the Patsala for including in the list of works Treatises on 
the elements of Law, general and local, of Political Economy and of Morals. 


30. MTien the series of class books shall have been printed, and especially 

when these further Manuals of the precedents, rules 
• Recorded in the Legislative practice of OUT Courts to which my Minute in 

the Judicial Department of September 4th, 1838,* 
referred, sliall have been added to them and made a part of instruction, it is more 
probable than at present that students will attend the vernacular classes of our 
zillah schools for the sake of the general and practical knowledge to be acquired at 
them. In that stage of progress it would be my second direction to the Calcutta 
Education Committee to relaxf their rule for the discontinuance of separate 
vernacular instruction, and to allow students to attend the full com'se of English or 
vernacular tuition as they might themselves prefer. 

31. The day however when all this can be accomplished, may yet bp distant. 
It is easy to wish for and to project such compilations as will be requisite for the 
purpose, but the means in India for the eEBcient execution of them are unavoidabl)' 
limited, and in this respect, as in other parts of our endeavoius, we must expect 
delays and partial disappointments. 

32. Meanwhile, we have to improve the Institutions which are established, 
and to make the most of them for the great end sought for. My leading recom- 
mendation on this point would be so to connect our zillah schools with the central 
.Colleges as to give from the latter to the ablest students of the zillah schools a 
stimulus that will carry them beyond the ordinary range of instruction which 
is reached by the mass of the zillah pupils. Without such a stimulus we shall 
fall far short of the point which we must desire to gain in the promotion of national 
improvement. 

33. This brings me to the question of pecuniary scholarships for meritorious 
students, for such a stimulus as I have spoken of is scarcely to be given excepting by 
attaching, in some form, scholarships of that description to the central Colleges to 
which the best of the zillah scholars may be eligible. On the general question regard- 
ing pecuniary support to promising students to enable them to perfect their studies, 
I think that I may content myself by referring to the facts and opinions wliich have 
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Minute by Lord been detailed on tliis point, and I will only therefore profess my decided adoption 
Auckland. 1839 of the principle laid down by the Honorable Court in the words which I shall again 
— contd. quote from their Despatch of September 29th, 1830.* “ Provided,” they say, “ that 

the privilege of scholarships is restricted to young men who have afforded proof-of a 
peculiar capacity and industry, it appears to us to be a highly tiseful and proper mode 
of encouraging and facilitating their acquisition of high attainments.” My tjurd 
present direction to the Calcutta Committee would now, therefore, be to consider 
and report with all expedition on the details of a scheme for assigning a certain 
number of Scholarships to all our higher Seminaries — those in the English and 
Oriental Colleges being in an equal ratio. In consequence of the ver^' general 
poverty of tbe students I would fix the ratio on a higher scale say at one-fourth of 
the number of pupils, if that number “ should afford proof of peculiar capacity and 
industry.” I do not suggest Scholarships in our ordinary Schools, as the most 
deserving pupils of those will best be provided for in the Colleges, aird the average 
efficiency of such schools can well be maintained by honorary prizes or single dona- 
tions of money. Of the College Scholarships it may perhaps be the most convenient 
in the first instance that some should bo a.ssigned, in regular rotation, to be competed 
for bj' the pupils of each zillah School. The amount ought from the commence- 
ment to be enough for the decent subsistence of a Native Student, and there might 
be some small increase admitted after a year or two, as an incentive to continued 
offoif. On the other hand-, the Scholarship should bo forfeited, if a proper standard 
of attainment were not exhibited at each yearly examination. I Would not grant 
Scholarships for a year only, liable to be then lost, if, upoji the chance of an examina- 
tion another competitor might stand higher on the list, for the uncertain tenure 
of the emolument would be very unfavourable to hearty, consistent study. But I 
would provide, by such safeguard as I have mentioned, against the growth of in- 
dolence or indifference in the Student. Four years is an ordinary period for holding 
such Scholarships at home and it may be sufficient here. The following is the scheme 
of the Flaherty Scholarships in the University College, London, taken from the 
report of the Cormcil of that Institution for 1838. “ They (the Council) have 
determined 1 o apply the income of this fund towards the formation of the scholar- 
ships to be called Flaherty Scholarships, which, at the same time that they stimulate 
and reward the exertions of the students, might commemorate the zeal and muni- 
ficence of this body. This donation, increased by the investment of the surplus 
dividends until the Scholarships are in fiill operation, together with the sum of 
£250 supphed by the Council out of the funds of the College, will constitute a fund 
. producing £200 per annum which will be sufficient to create four scholarships, each 
amounting to £60 annually for four years. One of these Scholarships will be vacant 
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cvprj* yenr, and it is to bo given in altcraato years to the best proficient in Classical Mimic by Lord 
Inngnagcs and in Matbeinntic’s and in natural Phillosopby. Tbc first is intended Auckland, 1839 
to be given in the present j'oar to tlio best proficient in ilatlioinatics and natural — contd. 
I’liilosnpby." 

31.1 would slate to the Education Committee that it is the wish of Govern- 
ment eventually to bring the Medical* College at Calcutta within our general 
scheme on this subject. But I would not press any immediate proposition to that 
effect. It will be enough to request now that the General Committco report 
specially in each of their successive yearly reports, wlicthor the)'- think that the 
time has arrived at which the assimilation could proper!}' bo introduced. 

30, The Fourth point on which I would at present give instructions' to the 
Education Committee, is as to the preference to be given to rendering (ho bighc.st 
instruction efficient in a certain number of Central Colleges, rather Ihau employing 
tbefr funds in the extension of the plan of founding ordinary zillah tichools. 1 
would have the places fi.xcd, with reference to c.Ktcnt of population or convcnioiico 
of locality, at which it .should be the aim gradually to buildup these efficient Central 
Collcgc.s. I would, on a first conjecture, name for them Dacca, Patm'., Benarns, or 
Allahabad, Agra, Delhi and ultimately, though probably at a distant date, B.ireilly. 

At these i)lncc.s, a.s well as at the Colleges of the Metropolis, the course of instruction 
should be carefully widened and perfected ns opportunities offer. The Scholarahips 
to bo established at them will ^irovido u class of .student.s, prepared to .avail theni- 
sclvc.s of the utmost advantages which they can afford, and ro.al progress will thus 
be made, to the good effects of which wc can look forward with rojisonabh' hope. 

The Committee can act on this view only according to the actual state of circum- 
fclanccs from time to time. At Agra and Delhi, there is already a demand for higher 
instruction, which ought to be sali.sficd with the Ica.st delay possible Elsewhere, 
perhaps, the condition of the Institutions may not call for, or admit of, immediate 
improvement. Where there is no strong occasion for the enlargement of the o.xisting 
School.? into Collcgc.s, the founding of other Schools may occasionally bo the best 
and wisest appropriation of the cduc.atioiml income. But I would point, it out 
to the Committco that the firet of these objects, when practicable, i.s to have a 
declared priority of attention. I would e.spccially invite the Committee to report 
how the studies connected with .Turispiudonco, Govoniment, and Morals, may be 
most readily introduced into our superior Colleges, and jiarticularly whether very 
early arrangements cannot be made for the purpose in the Hindoo College at 
Calcutta. The revision of the system of .s'cholarship.s in that college, .so ns to obviate 
the too general course of early withdrawal from instruction, ^vhich is now com- 
plained of, should liave early con.sideration. Another object in lhc.se .superior 
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Colleges ought to he to iustruct the pupils, or Some proportion of them, for the 
duties of the inferior school masters, — and to this end, they should be made tho- 
roughly masters of the class books and legal or other manuals which are designed 
to be used in the lower schools, and with the branches of knowledge which relate 
to the subject comprised in them. Lastly, in order to make the greatest use of the 
advantages of the Colleges, I would attentively watch the degree to which the stu- 
dents profit by their access to the considerable Libraries which are now attached 
to many of our Institutions. Important deficiencies in those Libraries should be 
promptly supphed. A regular register should be kept of the books read by each 
student, the advancement made in general knowledge by the perusal of these books 
should be tested by examination, and rewards should be given to the most proficient, 
and the subject of the emplo}Tnent made of the Libraries should be one for special 
notice in the annual reports regarding each Institution. 

36. If instructions founded upon these observations, should with the con- 
currence of the President in Council be communicated to the Calcutta General 
Committee, I would be glad that it should be added to them that, if the Committee 
should doubt the feasibility of attaching scholarships to Central Colleges on some 
such general scheme as has been suggested for the improvement of the pupils of 
the zillah Schools, they will then submit such other recommendations as-they may 
think most likely to promote the object contemplated by that scheme, — the 
advancement of the best pupils of the body of our scholars beyond the present scale 
of common acquirement being regarded as a point of the first importance in our 
educational plans. ' 

37. I have not more to observe on the immediate guidance of the measures 
of the Calcutta Committee. Before leaving the subject, however, I would say that 
the day may come when unity and efficiency of supervision will better be secured 
by having a single Superintendent of our Government Seminaries with an adequate 
establishment than by retaining the existing large Committee of Members, aeting 
gratuitously in the intervals of other laborious duties, and so numerous as neces- 
sarily to cause a frequent inconvenience in the dispatch of business. At present 
I am satisfied that the varied knowledge possessed by the Members of the Com- 
mittee renders their services most valuable to the Government and I would grate- 
fully retain their aid. But I should be happy to receive from them a report of their 
suggestions on the means of procuring an occasional local inspection of the Institu- 
tions under their charge. The experience of Sir Edward Ryan, their President, 
will have convinced him that there may be great hazard of the interests of educa- 
tion being seriously retarded by the want of such inspection. 

38. Eor the Bombay and Madras Presidencies, it may be convenient to place 
those Governments in possession of the substance of the review which has been 
taken of the facts relative to the progress of education in aU parts of India, and 
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to communicate to tlicm also tlio Resolution which may finally bo adopted by the Minute by Lord 
Govoniment, explanatory of its general views on the suggestions which I have ^ncldani, 1S39 
offered, and of the orders that may be issued for the guidance of the Comniitteo in contd. 
Calcutta, These Governments should bo especially invited to co-operate, through 
the bodies charged with the control of Public Instruction xuidor their superinten- 
dence, in the common object of aiding the preparation of an useful and compre- 
hensive sot of class books, to bo afterwards rendered into the vernacular tongues 
of the several Provinces. In this, as in other prrts of the Government, it is a matter 
of high importance that there should bo a thorough understanding among the 
difierent Presidencies of the principlc.s observed and plans followed out in each, that 
the e.xporiencc of one .should bo made known for the benefit of all, and that all should 
work together in the pursuit of the desired rc.sult. The Bombay Government I 
would particularly request to consider the mcasuros which I have contemplated 
for raising, and adapting to Native wants the insl motion convoyed in the most 
advanced of our English Colleges, f would asfc also for a distinct and detailed 
report on the condition of its Mofussil vernacular .Schools, the precise nature and 
range of the education given in them whether at Sudder Stations or in the interior 
to\Mis and villagc.s, the matinot in which the tc.acher.s at either class of schools are 
selected and remunerated — whether (as has been before alluded to) by superintend- 
ing and rewarding the teacher.s of the village schools who have not been trained in 
any of our own .Seminaries, sensible good has been clTocled, whether, whore there is 
no regular European Superintendence, those interior schools arc kept in a state of 

rc,'tl efficiency, whether inducements in the grant 
,Vc.v,— On thii iKjitii nticntion of Scholarships arc, and if they aro not, whether 
my scholars 
note on the hickwnni «t.-ito ot of the zillali schools to prosecute their studios further, 

[“nor‘74Uffcril.oXs‘t''"eho; ‘"‘Proving knowledge of European 

lerrhip.!. (A.) literature, what are the general inducements which 

bring pupils to the schools, and u'hcthcr good con- 
duct in them ordinarily leads, as appear to iuivo been approved by tho Honorable 
Court, to employment in the public service. It ma}’ bo o.xplainod that 
under thi.s Government there has been care taken to withhold anything 
like a monopoly of the public seradcc^from tho Scholars of its institutions, 
general tests open to all candidates, and selection by local Officers with regard to 
known character ns well ns proficiency in learning, being considered tho proper 
grounds for nomination to Public Office. If the lads from the schools are drafted 


largely into official situations, opinions from tho European Officers under whom 
they have served ns to the degree of superior fitness exhibited by them would bo of 
value. It is probable that Captain Candy, Superintendent of tho Schools in tho 
Docknn and of tho Sanscrit College, could condonso the materials for such a report 
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and submit it, witb bis oum. comments, without inucb delay. He will especially 
say whether the general standard of acquirement in the vernacular school is as 
forward as he could desire and whether he would recommend the establishment 
of Enghsh Schools, vith a due arrangement of merit Scholarshijjs, in a few of the 
interior districts. He will explain also what is his system in regard to the Sanscrit 
College at Poona, what improvements through the introduction of European know- 
ledge have been attempted and with what success, and what is the extent and 
promise of the English Classes. 

39. Of the Government of Madras I would ask for the information of the 
present state of Education under the direction or encouragement of the State, within 
those Territories, and as to what proceedings w'ere taken consequent on the expressed 
desire of the Honorable Court for the foundation of an English College at Madras. 
The Madras Presidency is remarkable in India as being that in which knowledge 
of the mere English language is most difiused among all who are attached in public 
or private capacities to European Officers ; but comparatively little appears on 
any reports before me, to have been done in order to make such a knowledge con- 
ducive to moral and intellectual advancement. 

40. In concluding this paper, I have to express my regret if it should have 
extended to an inconvenient length. But the importance of the subject will be my 
excuse with my colleagues for my having treated it in this manner, with a view to 
the suggestion of such practical conclusions as may con'ect existing defects, diffuse 
more accurate information, and possibly have some effect in satisfying and recon- 
ciling opposite opinions. 

(Sd.) AUCIttAND. 

Delhi : 

November 24th, 1839.-- 


{41) Extracts from a Note Try J. R. Colvin, Private Secretary to the 
Oovernor General, referred to in Lord Auckland s minute of November 
24th, 1839* 

Bengal. 

In Bengal the chief efforts of the Government and its Agents were for a long 
period directed to the communication of Instruction through the Medium of the 
Sanscrifciand Arabic languages at Colleges established in different parts of the coun- 
try. An expose of their principles is contained in a report of the former Committee 
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of Public Instruction dated in December 1831. It was thought right to encourage J. R. Colvin’s 
the acquirement of the Native literature of Hindoos-and Mahomedans, and to vote — contd. 
engraft improvements upon such studies, as a means of gaining over the influential 
and learned classes, the Pundits and Mowluvees who, it was hoped would act with the 
best effect on the rest of their Countrymen. English Glasses were, however, from 
time to time, established in some of the Institutions and distinct English Seminaries 
at the seats of others. The English class of the Mudrusa at Calcutta has not 
succeeded but the failure is probably to be ascribed to accidental causes. Mr. 

Piinsep states in his note of July 5th, 1839, “ I know that the desire to learn English 
and to master the rudiments of European Science is growing fast among the Mahom- 
adaus.” A class of instruction in the Regulations of Government has been created 
in the Sludrusa with excellent promise. The translation of one or two European 
work.s of science into Arabic was commenced but, from whatever cause, the 
prospect of benefit from the attempts in thi.s respect was not, on the whole, 
satisfactor}'. A most anxious and praiseworthy attention was given by the former 
Committee to the improvement of the English Institutions under their superin- 
tendence, as far as the funds, which they thought themselves warranted in 
assigning to them, admit ted. The Hindoo College at Calcutta, which was founded 
by the personal desire and voluntary contribution of the Hindoo Gentlemen of 
Calcutta, particularly benefited by their care, and specially by the increasing 
attention of their able Secretary, Dr. H. H. Wilson, who was visitor of the College. 

Of the effects of English education at this college their report before alluded to 
says, “ The consequence has .surpassed expectation. A command of the English 
language and a familiarity with its literature and science have been acquired to an 
extent rarely^ equalled by^ any schools in Europe. Another generation will 
probably witiress a very material alteration in the notions and feelings of the 
educated cla.sses of the Hindoo Community of Calcrrtta.” The Honorable Court 
bad remarked on the same subject in their De.spatch of September 29th, 1830.* 

“ But the Vidymly^a or Anglo-Indian College originally established by the Natives 
themselves for the study of the English language and for education through the 
medium of that language exclusively, has had more decided srrceess than either 
of the Calcutta colleges. The number of scholars is now 436, of whom all except 
100 pay for their tuition. The progress of these prtpils is highly encouraging.” 

The Hindoo College was distingirished, in the above point of the payments made 
by its prrpils, from the other institutioirs under the Committee, where a system 
of general alimentary allowances for the support of students had been long in 
force. These allowance,?, were, I believe, only given after a previous strict examin- 
ation as to qualifications acquired by applying for admission to the Government 
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J. R. Colvin’s Colleges, and they upheld therefore, to some extent the principle of forwarding 

note — contd. only merit and industry. But these general money grants were, as will bo seen 

from a subsequent extract from the Honorable Court’s Despatch before cited, 
felt at an early period to be open to much objection, for it was always doubtful 
whether the cliief inducement of every student was not rather to obtain a mere 
prornsion for his subsistence, than to acquire a Icnowledge which experience had 
shown to be calculated to be useful or acceptable to himself or his countrymen. 
The last point which needs to be noticed in respect to the fonner measures of the 
Committee of Public Instruction is that the Committee were averse generally 
to the employment of Iheir limited funds in the support of mere elementary 

edrrcation. Their professed object was to give a 

* See as regards Chiiisurali a higher education to advanced students. They did, 
notice of tlie subject on page 130 .. ^ ^ ^ * 

of i^ir. Adam’s Tiiird Report, liowever, m two instances, in a circle of schools m 

[J ]• the neighbourhood of Chinsurah in the lower Pro- 

\dnces, and in the Ajmere Territory in Western 

India, admit exceptions to their usual rule, but in both these cases the result was 

a ^discouraging failirre. 

!|! * * ♦ * * * 

\ 

7. The latest published Report of the Committee for 1837, gives the following 
view of the number, state and cost of the institutions under their charge. It will 
be remembered that the third or distinct vernacular class, is that which has now 
been discontinued. 


- 

Number of 
the pupils 
at the end 
of 1837. 

Average 

monthly 

expenditure. 

First Class, Oriental Classical. 


Rs. A. p. 

Calcutta Sanscrit College ..... 

122 

1.358 0 0 

Benares Sanscrit College ..... 

178 

1,263 0 0 

Calcutta Arabic College ...... 

125 

1,950 0 0 

Delhi Arabic and Persian College .... 

91 

800 0 0 

Delhi Sansorit Department . . - . 

32 

100 0 0 

Agra Arabic and Persian Department 

113 

284 0 0 

College o£ Mohd. Mohsin, Persian Department. 

274 

1,500 0 0 

Paruokabad Jladrassa ...... 

Nizamut College ....... 

Allahabad Persian and Oordoo .... 

48 

40 0 0 

Total 

983 

7,295 0 0 


•n 
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Number of 
the pupils 
at the end 
of 1837. 

Average 

monthly 

expenditure. 

J. R. Colvin’ 3 
note — coatd. 






Bs. 

A. 

p. 


Second Class^ Anglo-Vernacular. 





Hindoo Collegef 

, 

, 


. 451 

4,059 

0 

0 


Benares Seminary . 

. 


. 

147 

527 

0 

0 


College of Mohd. Mohsin, English Department 

. 750 

3,000 

0 

0 


College, Hooghly Branch School 



. 227 

225 

0 

0 


Mndrissa English School 

. 



151 

050 

0 

0 


Agra College, English Department 



151 

1,288 

0 

0 


Delhi Institution . 




84 

709 

0 

0 


Allahabad School . 




91 

465 

0 

0 


Dacca School 




. ■ 314 

530 

0 

0 


Meerut School 




80 

405 

0 

0 


Gowhatty School . 




154 

279 

0 

0 


Chittagong School . 




80 

150 

0 

0 


Midnapore School . 




79 

305 

0 

0 


Patna School 




. 109 

383 

0 

0 


Nizamut College, English 




109 

500 

0 

0 


Bauleah School 




80 

177 

0 

0 


Ajmere School 




. 48 

305 

0 

0 


Saugor School 




, 144 

297 

0 

0 


Ghazeepore School 




. 69 

200 

0 

0 


Moulmein School . 




55 

370 

0 

0 


Goruokpore School 




. 50 

200 

0 

0 


Euruokabad School 




65 

276 

0 

0 


Jubbulporo School 




24 

125 

0 

0 


Hoshingabad School 




23 

70 

0 

0 


Bhaugulporo School 




52 

300 

0 

0 


Pooree School 




33 

118 

0 

.0 


Bareilly School 




00 

250 

0 

0 


Commillah School 




88 

300 

0 

0 


Saugor School 




. 88 

209 

0 

0 


Azimghur School . 




41 

150 

0 

0 


Arrah School 



- 

. 33 

100 

0 

0 





Total 

3,920 

10,927 

0 

0 



t 


f The Hindoo College receives from the general fund Rs. 2,398-0-4 montlily. 
the pupils about Bs. 1.500 monthly (J. B. C.) 


It levies from 
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J. R. Colvin's 


Number of 

Average 

'note — contd. 


the pupils 
Jit tlio end. 

montldy 



of 1837. 

expenditure. 


Third Class, Vernacular. 


Es. .r. r. 


Allahabad School ....... 

18 

27 0 0 


Ajmere School ....... 

93 

08 0 0 


Agra College, Hindi ...... 

75 

307 0 0 


Bhaugulpore Hill School ..... 

05 

239 0 0 


Saugor, Hindi Department ...... 

134 

105 0 0 


Hoahingabad, Hindi Department .... 

99 

250 0 0 


Totai. . 

484 

1,110 0 0 


GRAND TOTAL . 

5,393 

25,338 0 0 


* sK :t * 




22. I now turn to a most interesting independent experiment in education 
which has been conducted under the superintendence and with the aid of the actual 
personal exertions of llr. L. Wilkinson, the Political Agent at Bhopal. This gentle- 
man has organised schools at Sehore in which instruction is given through the 
medium of the Eastern learned, as well as the vernacular languages. There were 
74 boys in his Mahommedan, and 116 in his Hindee Lower School, and 24 students 
of the Sanscrit college reading the higher Mathematics and Gra m mar. In the lower 
classes, Mr. Wilkinson caused to be used all the printed school books that he could 
find, though he complains of their deficiency, excepting however particularly from 
this complaint some “ admirable ” Marathee books printed at Bombay, to which 
I shall refer in another place. His great efforts and success were in the Sanscrit 
branch of the higher class, “ in which the Hindoo Mathematics and the Hindoo 
system of Astronomy are adopted as the foundation of the course of study.” Erom 
the Sidhants, which are wholly free from the fables of the Poorans and which carry 
the students just to that point to which the Science of Astronomy had been carried 
in Europe when Copernicius, Neivton and Galileo, appeared to point out and to 
establish that the sun and not the earth was the centre of our system,” he unfolded 
and explained to the pupils all the principal facts of Astronomy proving and illus- 
trating the further truths of the science upon the basis afforded by those works. 
He is himself a Sanscrit scholar and an ardent student of the exact sciences, and 
though he modestly claims no credit to his own share in the tuition, it is yet certain 
that it is to his knowledge and indefatigable zeal that the great progress made is 
to be ascribed. The Native Teacher and three of his pupils visited Bombay in the 
early part of the year — ^and the extent of their acquirements may be estimated 
from the certificate of which an extract is given below, granted to them by .one of 
the masters of the Scotch Missionary Schools at that place. “ Eumeshwur 
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Gooroojee and his throe pupils have attended a general examination of our girls’ J. R. Colvin’s 
schools, and have inspected the classes and operations of our English Institutions, note — contd. 
They shewed great interest in Mathematics and Geometry and proved themselves > 

to he well acquainted with the.se branches. I have had a good deal of conver- 
sation with them in private and find that they have a good knowledge of History 
and arc reraarkahly well instructed in Astronomy. They appear to be both 
inquisitive and discerning and I have no doubt that they will derive much benefit 
from their visit to Bombay. Could they add a knowledge of English to their other 
accorapli8hme7its it would be a matter of the greatest consequence. Their case 
shews however (and it is cheering to observe it) how much may be done through the 
medium of the Native languages.” 

23. Mr. Wilkinson eandidly states that the first eflcct at least of his use of the 
Sidliants to expose the absurd ideas usually prevalent among Hindoos from the 
authority of the Poorans, was to rouse a very keen and general opposition among 
the Braniins in many parts of India. These are his words on the subject. “ But 
as the class advanced, their new opinions and more especially the talented summary 
of them bj' Soobajeo Bapoo* in his Sheromuni Prukash which has been widely 
circulated, have not failed to attract the attention and bring down upon them the 
condemnation of the most learned Shastrees and orthodox Pundits of Oojain, 

Poona, Benares, Muthoora. Nagpore and Sutara. The Oojain Pundits contended 
for the unadulterated Poorans, denying that the earth was a sphere and asserting 
that Bapoo’s book was full of heterodox)' ; (the Muthoora Pundits) candidly, and 
with a keener foresight of the consequence of their study, pronounced the Sidhants 
and the whole Jyotish Shastrees (though acknowledged by all the Shastrus to be a 

Vedanaguf) to be an infidel science ; The Nagpore 
r e.icrcd Pundits displayed an utter ignorance of the Sidhants. 

The Poona and Benares Pundits admitted the truth 
of both the Pooranic and Siddhantic system, and maintained that their contra- 
dictions were only apparent and might be reconciled. Our Sutara opponent alone 
sets the Poorans aside and contends for the truth of the Siddhants, condemning 
only the heterodoxy of our arresting the sun in his course to make him the centre 
of the system.” 

Bombay. 

29. In Bombay exertions for the object were urgently pressed forward by the 
experienced and instructed mind of Mr. Elphinstone. He uses on the topic these 


* Bapu Deva Snstri, who Inter on revised M'ilkinson’e translation o! Bhaskara’s Siddhanta Siro- 
mani. (Ed.) 
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J. R. Colvin’s few and simple, but emphatic and memorable words,* * * § — “ In the meantime the 
note— contd. dangers to which we are exposed from the sensitive character of the religion of the 

Natives, and the slippery foundation of our Government, owing to the total separa- 
tion between us and our objects, require the adoption of some measures to coun- 
teract them, and the only one is to remove their 'prejudices, and to communicate our 
own principles and opinions by the diffusion of a rational education.” 

30. The plans adopted under his auspices were of diffusing knowledge in the 
Provinces through the Vernacular Medium by the founding or assisting schools 
and by the preparation of class books and a system of improved superintendence. 
Means for an English education were afforded at the Presidency and an English 
class was, I believe, added to the Sanscrit College at Poona. Mr. Elphinstone’s 
sentiments on the value of an English education and on the best means of creating 

' a demand for it were stated in para.' 27 of his minute of December 13th, 1823.'j‘ 

“ If English could be at all diffused among persons who have the least time for 
reflection the progress of knowledge, by means of it, would be accelerated in a ten- 
fold ratio, since every man who made himself acquainted with a science through 
the English would be able to communicate it in his own language to his country- 
men. At present however, there is but little desire to learn English mth any such 
view. The first step towards creating such a desire, would be to establish a school 
at Bombay where English might be taught classically, and where instruction might 
also be given in that language on history, geography and the popular branches of 
science.’’ 

31. A discussion was at that period raised and subsequently maintained by 
hir. Warden, a member of the Bombay Government and now a member of the 
Honorable Court, on the propriety, which he strongly pressed, of making English a 
primary instead of a secondary branch of the scheme of Education.| The remarks 
of the Court on these discussions were thus expressed in their Despatch of Eebruary 
18th, 1829. § “ You will have gathered from that despatch, that we, on the whole, 
concur in the more comprehensive, and we think sounder ^dews of your late Governor, 
and you will have perceived that we have sanctioned the whole of his plans, which, 
as he has himself observed, are not inconsistent with those of Mr. Warden but go 
beyond them. Because an attempt is made to communicate to the Natives the 
elements of useful knowledge in their own languages, it by no means follows that to 
those who desire them, facilities should not be afforded for learning English. But 


• See Evidence of JS32, App. I, No. 22 [375/517]. 

t Evidence of 1832 App. I, No. 22 [372/516]. 

t Evidence of 1832, App. I. No. 23, b. 25 [381/522]. 

§ Part of this despatch is given in the Evidence of 1832, App. I, No. 10 [339/493] ; but not the 
portion quoted. 
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Note by J. R. Colvin 

Piich knnwirtlitf' ns suflirpn for fho coiniDOii piirposps of lifo nmy wilJioiit doubt J. /?. Coh'in’x 
bo onsirr l.nugbf to tbo Nntivo.s in fboir own than in a foreign laiigiiago. Wo nro note— contd. 
j'orsuadod (and exporienoo on tbo otlior side of tbo I’oiiiii.siibi confirnis us in flic 
opinion) that a dosiro for Muropoan knowlotlgo mid for (ho ndvanlago.s ronnorted 
with it is tho only ofFrctiial stininlus to tbo iirquisilion of the ICnglish languago.” 

02. Tho o.vtont to whioh it was projiosod to oarr}’ tho plan will bo scon from tho 
extract of IV jiroviotis llospatrh of tho Court of April llitb. 1S2.''. " It roniains to 

roiv’idor what may most oxjiodiontly bo done for (ho mult ipliciit ion of schools. 

Your vicw.s extend to the iimncdiato o.stablislimont of n school in each of (he 
princip.al towns and Sudder Stations, and. when (hose .shall have jwodnrcd a 
.stifTiciont mimbor of jKTSons capable of te.achini:. in all the Cusbas and large 
villnges. Wo agree with you in loolring to the wide extension of the benefit, s of 
education as (he ultimate end to be arrived at.” 

.'i.'h And Sir John ^lalcobu observes «n the .subject in [mra. ‘2;V2 of bi.s Minute 

of Xovomber .'iOlh. I.^:i0,* “ Education is proimilg.ilcd .still more gcncralh' 

by lnr;;e .schools at every principal town, that are under tho immedialo insjicction 
of the Collertor, and one of tin' principal masters of them goe.s cireiiit.s throughout 
the village schools of the district," The mimher of Ihimhay provincial schnol.s and 
of the pupils at them will he seen from the table which I att.nch. taken from the 
rejiort of (he Native Mdiication Society of that I’re.sidenry for and (he aiimll 
nuriihcr of veniaciilnr honk.s wiiieli ail the care employed in such (rauslations at 
llomhay has collected for (he lu-e of the schools, will appi'ar from the further tahlea 
nniiexeii, also taken from the s.ime diM-iiment. It will be i.ecji tbal the list is Weil- 
1 , iipjilied with elementary treatises of .•■l•iem•e but it is eertninly far from rich in worka 
of genera! JilsTature adojiled for popular instriielioii. 

• **»•* S' 

•12. A [in'.vagein (bia reportl marks llie necexsity of great raiitionaiid rellrction 
in (be selection for publication of siicb worku only in the Verimcnhir langiiage.s, ns 
nmy be of clearly ascertained praclie.al utility. It is said “ Ite.'iidc.s, the Depository 
i.s fdled witli bulky and expensive works wbicb have been at time.s printed by the 
Society at a large outlay, hut whirlt from their price being bej'oiid (be reach of most. 

Isative.s now remain a dead weight on the Society’s bauds, with scarcely a liojie of 
the ultimate realiration of (heir first cod. Ah an Instanee your (’oimuittee would 
refer to Hurry Kissuwjee’.s CV)iu'cr.o)/ioiiv on (J/mtuatr;/, a work in itself reflecting 
great credit on the translator, and a de.siderntum in the list.s of Native piiblieation.s. 

It was printed in February last at an ex'peiise to the Snciely of Iks. 7.000 mid the. 

• lUifli-r.rf r/ I.c;:, App. I, N'o. 3,'. f-tlaT.t.'.J. 

t U*’port of thn IfomMj' iMucntinn for IJinT. 
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J. R. Colvin’s 
note — contd. 


Depository price -was fixed at Bs. 17-8 per copy, the lowest at which the Society 
cordd afford to sell it. Not a single copy has hitherto been disposed of except a few 
sent to regiments to complete their annual indents, and which are paid for by 
Government, and 20 copies forwarded to Mr. Wilkinson, Resident at Bhopal, by the 
Honorable J. Earish. And when it is borne in mind that many instances- of a 
similar nature might be adduced, some of them involving even a larger outlay of 
capital, it will be evident that until the Society is, partially at least, reimbursed 
in the funds absorbed by these unproductive publications, or unless the ways and 
means of the institution are improved by more extensive contributions, its future 
operations as regards the publication of books must be. confined to the occasional 
reprinting of such works as from being used in the Society’s Schools as class-books are 
sure of a ready sale.” The lesson taught by these words is of real value, for there is 
notliing more likely to bring into discredit exertions which might be of great use, 
than the waste of money and labour in attempts which end in disappointment and 
uncompensated loss. 

43. It remains only to be said on the subject of the Bombay educational In- 

stitutions that there is, as has been mentioned, a Sanscrit College at Poona, but I 
have not the means of reporting on the degree of improvement which the Super- 
intendents have succeeded in engrafting on it. The present Superintendent, 
Captain Candy, bears a high character and it is satisfactory to see that he is 
charged also with the control of the vernacular schools of the Poona Circle. The 
great advantage of European superintendence has not yet been extended to the 
Guzerat Division of A^'ernacular schools. i 

Madbas. 

44. Less woidd appear to have been effected for founding an advanced system 
of the education in the Madras Territories than in the other Presidencies and my 
notice of what has been done in these territories must, most probably from the 
defective materials immediately at command, be nearlj'' a blank. A scheme of 
District and Tuhseeldaree schools was projected by Sir Thomas Munro, but as far 
as I am informed, the measure has not been yet attended with any encom-aging 
success. In a paper in my possession which was vTitten in 1835 by Mr. James 
Prinsep when a Member of the Education Committee, he observed of the Madras 
Tuhseeldaree Schools, “ They are every where pronounced to be unnecessary ; they 
are quite insignificant compared with the Native village school, the masters having 
fixed pay have little stimulus to win pupils, the children attending are of the poor- 
est class, they remain merely to acquire the rudiments of reading and rvriting ; in 
short the 8,000 a year expended on the zillah schools is dissipated in a transcient 
effort not capable of producing any benefit ; it might, I think, be much more 
usefully employed in preparing permanent books of instruction to be distributed as 


tj 
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pUfs nr )>rirfs by tin- jinblir olVicorH. who be instnictod to visit, omt give every J. II. Colvin' 

enemiragemrnt to t!ie srhook luul (’olleges in tlieir Di^trirls.” note — cont<l. 

■tri. The llonornble Court- in pariis. •! to 8 of a Dc-'-paleb to iho Madras 
(I'overnrnent of UOth Septeinfier I.SIIO.* eonvcyerl the following, as it scciii.s to me, 
most just reni.irhs and e.NCellrnt dircclioiLs for elevating the scale of imstruclion 
within that Presidency. 

'■ By the measures origiiuilly contemplated b}' your fioveniment no provi- 
sion vas m.ade for the iastruction of any portion of the natives in the 
higher branches of knowledge. A further exteasion of the elementary 
education which already existed, and an improvement, of its quality 
by the multijilie.it ion and iliflu.sion of u.-eftil book.s in the Native lang- 
uage,', was all that was then aimed at. It ssas indeed projuised to 
establish at the Pr<‘;idenry a central school for the education of teachers, 
but the teachers were to be instructed only in those elementary aequire- 
jiients nhifh they vere afterwards to teach in the fuhseeldareo and rol- 
b-ctorale schools. The imjirovements in education, iiowever, which 
ino''t effectuidly contribute to elevate the moral and intellectual con- 
dition of a people are those which concern the education of the higher 
rlasie..i of the per.-’ons jio-isessing leisure and natural influence over the 
minds of their countrymen, /h/ riit.nnj thr ftatuhird of in.sfrur/i'oii 
omonrf thr.'r rlnyu-s ijoii tmild wnituaUi/ pnxhrv a viurli yrralcr nmf wore 
lu^nrjirial rhnuijr m the uJfttt nud fi'rlmy'i of (hr romwiniifi/ thou t/oii rnti 
hope to ptitduer 1)'/ netimj dirreihj on the more wiweroiix r/o.sr. Yon are 
moreover acquainted with our anxious dc.'ire to have at our di.sjiosal a 
hofly of Natives qualified b.v their habits and acquirements to take a 
larger .share and occujiy higher situatioas in the civil administration 
of their (‘ouniry than has hitherto been the practice undiT our Indian 
(iovernments. The measun-s for Native education wiiich has ns yet 
been adoplerl or jihimied at your I’re.'-idency have had no tendency 
to jirodure .'uirh jiersons. Mea.sure.s have been adojited by the .Supreme 
tlovi'rnmenl for Jilaeing within the reach of higher classes of Native.s 
under the Pre.-idenry of Bengal instruction in the Knglish language 
and in Kurojie.in liilerature and ,Seienee. The.se measures have been 
attended with a degree of sueee.ss wliieh. considering the .short timo 
during which they have been in ojieratiou, is in the highe.sl degree satis- 
factoiy and justifies the mo.d. sanguine liope.s with re.ijiect to the prac- 
ticability of spreading usefid knowledge among the. Native.s of India 


Prvtenrr of /, No. 21, {$ ».S (.'lOt/.'.in]. 
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J. R. Colvin’s and diffusing among them the ideas and sentiments prevalent in civil- 

note — conoid. ized Europe. We are desirous that similar measures should be adopted 

at yoin Presidency.” 

46. I have not learned, but as I have said, it may probably be'only from my 
imperfect knowledge of facts, that any practical result has up to this time followed 
from the declaration of these wise and benevolent mews. 

(Sd.) J. E. COLVIN, 

Private Secretary. 
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Fisher’s Memoir.* 

TMs memoir was originally compiled in 1827 from the records 
at the East India House by Thomas Fisher, Searcher of the Records. 
In- 1832 he added a supplement to his memoir giving further informa- 
tion relative to native schools and to the diffusion of science among the 
natives. The memoir and supplement appear as part of appendix 
I to the Minutes of Evidence taken before the Select Committee of the 
House of Commons on the affairs of the East India Company — February 
14th to July 27th, 1832 (I Public'), This was published in 1833 and 
again in 1853, 

In this evidence, following Fisher’s Memoir, and completing 
appendix I, are given a number of original documents on education in 
India. 

The memoir deals with Bengal, Fort St. George, Bombay and 
Prince of Wales’ Island, Singapore and Malacca. The following summary 
relates only to those portions of the memoir that deal with India proper. 

The treatment refers to individual institutions rather than to 


* T)io full title is “ Memoir, dated Febraary 7, 1827, compiled from the Records of the /ndio 
Governments at the East India House, in pursuance of a Minute of the Committee of Correspondence, 
showing tho e.vtcnt to which Aid had been afforded by the local Governments in India towards the 
establishment of Native Schools in that country ; And, A Sopplembht to tho foregoing Memoir 
dated Pcbruaiy 23, 1832, containing a Narrative of tlic further proceedings of tho local Governments 
in India relative to Native Schools in tliat country, to the date of the latest records received from 
India." 

Tho Jlomoir is printed in tho Minnies of Evidence taken before the Select Committee of the House 
of Commons on the Affairs of the East India Company, February li to July 27, 1S32. (I Public.) 
Appendix I, 

These Minutes were first printed by order of the Honourable Court of Directors in January 1S33 ; 
and they wore again ordered to bet printed on the 20th August 1853. In the former the Memoir and 
Supplement occupy pp, 194 to 324 ; and in the hatter pp. 393 to 483. ■ References are given to both 
editions.'’ - 
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education as a whole. In the following notes the information given by- 
Fisher both in the memoir and supplement is^ combined, and Fisher’s 
order, which is documentary, has been somewhat changed. 

Analysis of Fisher's Memoir and Supplement. 

I. — ^Bengal. 

The Presidency Town. 

The Calcutta Madrassa -was founded in 1781 by Warren Hastings, who provided 
a building at his own expense. This expenditure was afterwards charged to the 
Company. The Bengal Government also assigned lands of the value of Es. 29,000 
a year for the support of the institution. The original intention was to promote 
the study of the Arabic and Persian languages and of Muhammadan law with a 
■view to supplying officers for the courts of justice. In 1785 the lands were assigned 
by Sanad to Muhamad Muiz-ud-din, the Superior, and to his successors. In 
1788 complaints of grave misconduct were received and the management was 
assumed by Government. In 1791 the institution was again found to be in a 
state of disorder and a new superior was appointed and the management placed 
in the hands of a Committee, and regulations were framed. In 1812 Dr. Lumsden 
reported that the institution was again in a state of inefficiency. In 1818 a similar 
report was made by the Committee who recommended the appointment of a 
European Secretary. Captain E. Irvine was appointed with a salary of Ks. 300 
per mensem, anfl the Government at the same time fixed the revenues of the Madrassa 
at Ks. 30,000 per annum. In 1821 the Committee reported on the lack of books 
— the stock consisting only of 12 volumes — and Government agreed to an expendi- 
ture of some Ks. 6,000 for the formation of a respectable library. In the same 
year new regulations were framed. In 1822 the Committee submitted a report 
of the first annual examination, which appears to have been a success. 

In 1822 Dr. Lumsden was appointed Secretary. In the same year 
the Committee reported that “ the prejudices of the preceptors opposed consider- 
able obstacles in the way of reform.” 

In 1823, Government, owing to the unsuitable location of the institution, 
ordered the construction of a new college in Hastings Place and sanctioned 
Es. 1,40,537 for the purpose. Later an English class was established, which in 
1828 consisted of 42 out of 73, the total number of students. [196, 217, 
252/396, 409, 435.]* 

The first set of numbers (19C, 217, 252) jofors to rages in the 1833 edition; the other numbers 
refer to the 1853 edition. 
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The Calcutta Hindu Sanskrit College. — ^In 1821 it was considered that Govern- 
ment was relieved from the pledge given in 1811 to establish colleges at Nadia and 
Tirhiit. H. H. Wilson gave reasons for abandoning that design and suggested 
the foundation at the Presidency of an institution similar to that at Benares, but 
upon a larger scale. Government appointed a Committee and Lieutenant Price 
as Secretary on Rs. 300 per mensem and gave a grant of Rs. 30,000 per mensem 
and Rs. 1,20,000 for the erection of the college.* The college was opened in 1824. 
(Here follows an account of the importation of certain philosophical apparatus 
which has already been dealt with in Chapter V, page 79.) “ In 1827, the acquire- 
ments of the students in the Sanskrit language and literature had reached a point 
of excellence which had never before been attained under the native system of 
education.” A medical and an English class had been formed. The report of 
1829 states that Rs. 300 per mensem had been assigned for the establishment of 
a hospital in the vicinity of the college. In 1823 Rammohan Roy addressed the 
Govemor-General.t Government thought the letter had been written under some 
misapprehension of their views regarding the Sanskrit College (Fisher then quotes 
the despatch of 18th February 1824 which has already been given as document 
No. 24, and the Committee of Public Instruction’s defence of their policy which has 
already been given as document No. 25).f [212, 217, 254/406, 410, 436.] 

Vidyalaya or Anglo-Indian College. — ^In 1816 some native gentleman of Calcutta 
subscribed Rs. 1,13,179 to found a seminary. It was placed under the General 
Committee as a condition of aid to the extent of Rs. 300 per mensem. Mr. Ross 
was appointed lecturer in natural philosophy. The report of the examination 
for 1824-5 conducted by Mr. Wilson appears favourable. That for 1825 gives 
a still more favourable view. The number of pupils was 200. A limited number 
of scholarships were endowed by Government. The reports of 1827 and 1828 
give the subjects of study as natural and experimental philosophy, chemistry, 
mathematics, algebra, Tytler’s Elements of General History, Russell’s Modern 
Europe, with Milton and Shakespeare. In 1826 the pupils numbered 196, in 1827, 
372 and in 1828, 437, of which last number 100 received gratuitous education. 
In 1829 the progress was less satisfactory than formerly and the services of the 
Revd. Dr. J. Adamson were secured. [217, 256/410, 437.] 

English College. — The Committee suggested to Government, who approved, 
the establishment of a distinct English College for the more advanced students 
from the Hindu and Muhammadan colleges to whom gratuitous instruction m 


* See the extract from the Besohition of 2lBt August 1821 quoted in cliapter V, p. 79, 
t See Chapter V and document No. 2fi, p. 98. 

J See also pago 31 and document No. 14, p. 39. 
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literature and science by means of tbc Englisli language sbould be given. The 
estimated cost was Es. 24,000 per annum. The Court of Directors were asked to 
sanction this college and to send out two preceptors at a salary of Es. 400 per mensem 
each.* [218/410.] 

School for Native Doctors. — In 1822 the establishment of a medical school to 
consist of 20 students with allowances of Es. 8 per mensem each, and a superin- 
tendent on Es. 800 was settled. The Court did not altogether approve and e.xpressed 
a preference for the Eort St. George plan of training half-castes as dressers. The 
Court also thought the salary of the superintendent excessive. In 1825 the Medical 
Board explained their reasons for not adopting the Madras system and the superio- 
rity of their own scheme. During the prevalence of cholera in 1825 the students 
were most usefully employed. In 182G the number of Students was increased to 
50 and the stipends to Es. 10. The Court approved and sent out certain models. 
[270/447.] 

The Calcutta Miss{o)i College, etc. — ^For several of these institutions Government 
has granted the land which they occupy. [220/412.] 

The Bhoivanijiore and Kidderpore Schools were established and supported by 
voluntary subscription for the instruction of Hindu lads in English. In 1829 
Europeans and Indians were associated in the management and the School Society 
mads a monthly grant. The General Committee also placed at the disposal of the 
School Society Es. 1,000 for the use of each school, considering it to be “ a great 
object to establish schools of this description, which might in time serve as prepara- 
tory steps to the Hindoo College and relieve that institution of part of the duty 
of elementary tuition.” They have since been united. [264/442.] 

The Old Calcutta Charitij School. — ^The funds were augmented “ from the resti- 
tution money received for pulling down the English church by the Moors at the 
' capture of Calcutta in 1756 ” and by a legacy left by Mr. Constantine. The old 
court house belonged to the school. The school ^tas eventually united with the 
Calcutta Free School. [204/401.] 

The Calcutta Free School Society was founded in 1789. The Governor General 
in Couneil communicated the plan and object of the society throughout Bengal. 
The Company’s surgeons were to give gratuitous attendance and raedieines were 
to be provided free by Government. 


♦ See the despatch of 5th September 1827, §| 20-23. The proposal docs not seem to haro meant 
a separate college, hut separate classes. The Court approved and promised to tahe steps to secure 
two preceptors. (The despatch is printed in the Evidence of 1S3Z, No. 8 [333/480], and also in the 
Madras Selections of 1855, pp. XXIX-XXXV.) 
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In 1800 tlio funds of the old and now schools were amalgamated and amovmted 
to Es. 2,72,000. In 1811 application was made to Madras “ for a teacher con- 
versant with the Lancastorian plan of instruction ” but without success.'*^ In 1827 
in consequence of depreciation of Government securities the funds available became 
reduced and Government gave a grant of Es. 800 a month. [204, 272/401, 448.] 

The Calcutta Benevolent Institute was founded in 1810 to afford instruction in 
Bengali and English to the descendants of indigent Christians. Dr. W. Carey was 
the first secretary. In 182G the average daily attendance was 250. Government 
then gave a grant of Es. 13,000 and in 1827 a permanent grant of Es. 200 per mensem 
was made. [276/451.] 

Calcutta Ladies’ Schools Jor native females . — In 1825 a society of ladies applied 
to Government for a grant of Es. 10,000. This was approved but vetoed by the 
Governor-General, who had “ ascertained that it had been publicly avowed in the 
hearing of many native gentlemen that tho object of the ladies' society was the 
propagation of the Christian religion.” The Court of Directors confirmed his deci- 
sion. [277/451.] 

Calcutta School Book Society . — This institution was founded in 1817 “ with 
a view to tho promotion of the moral and intellectual improvement of the natives.” 
“ The plan of the Society carefully excludes all means calculated to excite religious 
controversy.” In 1821 the funds were low ; 126,446 copies of useful works had 
been put into circulation ; and Government sanctioned an annual grant of Es. 6,000. 
In 1830 the published works of the Society comprised 38 volumes. (A list of these 
Works is given.) In 1828 and 1829 some 28,671 copies were circulated. The expen- 
diture \vitliin that period appears to have been Es. 31,000. (An extract from the 
report of the Society follows.) [210, 272/405, 449.] 

The Calcutta School Society was formed in 1819 for the purpose of establishing 
native schools. In 1823 application was made to Government for aid and a grant 
of Es. 6,000 a year was given and approved by the Directors in 1825. f The Directors 
particularly commended the Society’s education of teachers. [211, 272/406, 448.] 

The Mvfassal. 

Agra College . — ^lu 1822 the accumulated proceeds of certain property of the 
late Gangadhar Pandit amoimted to nearly Es. 1,50,000. The Committee suggested 
a college in which the Persian, Arabic, Sanskrit and Hindi languages should be 
taught, but did not recommend the immediate introduction of the English language 


* See p. 23. Tho Bell and lAncastoriati motliods were similar ; but it was Bell that was asso- 
ciated wtii Madras. 

f Sco the extract from tho despatch of 9th March 1825 quoted in chapter IV, p. 60* 
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and European science. The institution of a college with an annual expenditure 
of Es. 16,240, exclusive of house-rent, was sanctioned. In 1827 the “ elements 
of geography, astronomy and of mathematics, according to the European system ” 
were introduced. After some discussion an English class was formed. The students 
numbered 117 in 1826 ; 210 in 1827 ; 203 in 1829, of whom 73 received stipends. 
[215, 253/408, 435.] 

Ajmer Schools . — In 1818 the Vizier determined to introduce the Lancasterian 
system of education in Eajputana. Mr. J. Carey, the son of Professor Carey, was 
selected hy the Governor-General for this service. In 1822 there .were four schools 
OTth 100 pupils. Mr. Carey “ introduced the Christian Scriptures as school books ; 
a measure which was considered objectionable.”* The Company’s grant up to 
1823 amounted to Es. 17,859. In 1827 the schools were reduced to one at Ajmer. 
In 1828 there were less .than 200 boys in this school. The Committee complains 
of the inadequacy of the reports. [209, 259/405, 439.] 

Allahabad School . — The native school at Allahabad was started in 1825 by 
some English residents who subscribed about Es. 30 per mensem. In 1826 there 
were 48 pupils and application for Government assistance was made. The General 
Committee supplied books to the value of Es. 1,000. In 1830 there were about 
64 students and the report was very favourable and a grant of Es. 100 per mensem 
was sanctioned. [260/440.] 

Bareilly . — ^In 1827 the local agents reported that there were 121 schools in 
Bareilly and also 11 persons who taught Arabic and two who taught medicine. 
In the villages around Bareilly were 22 schools and in the other parts of the district 
were 220 schools besides the college of Mahsud Ali at Badaun. Persian and arith- 
metic were taught, and in the colleges Arabic. There were schools in which the 
children of Mahajans and those intended for Patwaris were taught accounts. 
“ Hindus and Mussulmans have no scruples about reading together.” The teachers 
were paid from Es. 3 to Es. 7 a month and were given food and presents. “ The 
boys begin to study at 6 years of age^ sometimes, but seldom till 20 ; in the 
colleges from 14 to 25, sometimes 30.” 

The Committee suggested the establishment of a college in this district. The 
Bengal Government fully concurred and a local committee was named. “ The 
proposed establishment was, upon further consideration, abandoned.” [261/441.] 

Benares Sajishrit College . — This was projected by J. Duncan, the Eesident at 
Benares, in 1791. The expense for the first year was limited to Es. 14,000, but 
in the following year was increased to Es. 20,000. The object of the ^titution 
was “ the preservation and cultivation of the laws, literatiue and religion of the 


See page 6« 
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ITindiis.’’ In 1811 Lord Minlo suppesfod the reform of the Benares College. " The 
principal eausc of tlie ^Ynnt of cniciency....nri.se.s from the prejudices of Hindus 
npnin.s( the office of professor con.sidrrcd ns an ofjicr, or even ns a sern'er." " TIio 
innlver.'cition of the former native rector and the fends among the members of the 
college ” Iiad materially defeated the object of the institution. In 1815 a linropenn 
superintendent (Mr. Gnlnnos) ;vas appointed. In 1820 Jlr. II. H. M'il.son and 
Lieutenant Fell were desired to join the Committee for the purpose of facilitating 
the production of a full report. Tlie Committee reported a ))alnnco on liand of 
Bs. Pi.nj:!, hut. very little proficiency. In 1820 Ijieutcnant E. Fell was appointed 
superintendent. In 1821 general itnprovement was re])orted. Tlie tot.al e.Kpcndi- 
ftire up to December 1821 amounted to Bs. 0,7-1,000. In 1821 Lieutenant Fell 
died. The report of 1821 was not witisfactorj'. “ I’lie attendance of the local 
('ommittee at the disputation and distribution of prine.s had boon prevented by 
unexplained cirrumsfanres.’' In 1827 a separate Eimlish School was sanctioned.* 
(201, 217. 2-'.:? '.800, -lOft, -1.0,5.] 

Bcncirrs Chnn'l;/ iS57ioof. — In 181-1 Jni Narain Ghosal g.avc Bs. 20,000 for a 
school. The schOol was founded in 1818 and the Bevd. D. Corric was appointed 
to the management thereof. Government pave a grant of Bs. 3,088 per annum. 
The .subjects taught were English, IVrsinn. Hindustani, Bengali, arithmetic, Govern- 
ment regulations, liisfory, geography, astronomy. In 1825 Kali S.ankar Ghosal, 
the f on of Jni Karain Gho'sd, increased the funds by Bs. 20,000. [208/-101.] 

The Hharj'rjptir .8V/,fKJ was c-stabli«hed in 1828 to provide instruction for 
recruits and rhildrcn of Koldiers. Government provided Bs. 1,.500 for a school 
Jiouse, Bs. "fW per mensem for the .srhool and Bs. UK) per mensem for the Superin- 
tendent (G,i|)tain .1. Graham), later augmented to Bs. 200. In 1821 the Bi.shop 
of Calrutta visited the hchool and expres-sed ins pleasure at the progre.ss made. In 
1828 it was proposed to diseontimie the school ns “ it was cou.siderod inoxjiedient, 
to burthen the Education Fund with a charge of B.s. 800 a month." The Committee 
appear to have been more satisfied with the report of 1820-80, (210, 2.58/‘Ill, -188.] 

/h'o'pur/'Vnii'nori/. — In 1822 a petition relating to a pension of B.s, 5 per 
mensem, which had been granted in 1703 *‘ for the aupport of a Hindu Seiuiunr}' 
at Biaspur,’’ was allowed. (280/-in0.] 

Jh'rhhutiu- In 1820, a Hindu, named Bnrlmnimd, oflercd B.s. 5,000 as an 
endowment for a native sehool on condition that- his claim to the “ oojnh.ship” 
ahouhl he sanctioned, 'flic offer was declined. [200/-iri0.] 

Jiuulvnn. — hi 1818 a claim of a pension of Bs. (iO per annum for (lie support 
of '' a religious institution and seminarY' ” was allowed. In 1810 a similar claim in 


«\I«n <Iocnmf'nt/i 2, H nnti 4, jip. lO-lH. 
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connexion witli a madrassa in the district of Burdwan was made, but no decision 
is recorded. In 1823 an endowment of Bs. 254 per annum “ for a college 
at Burdwan ” was reported. [284/456.] 

The Cawnpore Free School was established about 1820 chiefly to afford warrant 
and non-commissioned officers instruction superior to that of the regimental schools. 

“ The English, Hindu and Muhammadan lads were all educated together the 

native children flocked to the school in pursuit of the English language.” In 1823 
there were 187 scholars and a grant of Es. 400 per mensem was given. In 1830 
the report was very satisfactory ; there were then 75 scholars learning English, 
47 learning Sanski-it and 23 stud3ung Persian and Arabic. [211, 260/406, 440.] 
The Chinsura Schooh. — Certain schools' were projected by Mr. E. May, a 
missionary, and were conducted by him on the Lancasterian plan. Mr. Watson, 
Judge of the Court of Circuit, m-ites “ My curiosity and admiration were, I 
confess, never more excited than on the occasion of the visit I paid to the principal 
seminary at Chinsurah, under Mr. May, in which vuth its a'ffiliated schools, no less 
than 800 children are instructed.” Between 1814 and 1815 sixteen schools had 
been established : the average attendance was 951. The estimated cost of 20 
such schools was Es. 330 per mensem. Government gave Es. BOO per mensem 
for the purpose of establishing schools on hir. May’s plan. In 1815 the natives, 
in rivalry, opened some schools. In 1815 also Mr. May intimated “ his intention 
of forming a separate school for teachers.” In 1816 the schools numbered 30 with 
2,000 pupils. In 1818, when Mr. May died, there were 36 s'chools with 3,000 pupils. 
In 1824 these schools were placed under the Instruction Committee. They appear 
to have “ declined considerably.” In 1829 there were 14 schools with 1,540 
pupils. [206, 258/403, 439.] 

The Chinsura Free School, a separate' establishment, in 1829 contained 64 
pupils. [259-439.] 

Chittagong Madrassa. — ^In 1827 it was reported that Mir Hinja had bequeathed 
lands for the endowment of this Madrassa. This endownent produced Es. 1,570 
per armum and provided for the instruction of 50 students. [289/460.] 

Dacca Schools. — ^In 1823 a society was formed in Dacca for the support of the 
local schools. The society took under its care 6 schools which for some time had 
been supported by the Serampore Society, and which in three years had increased 
to 25 with 1,414 pupils. “ Through some unaccountable cause the native sub- 
scribers withdrew their support in 1826.” The General Committee held that these 
schools did not strictly fall within their jurisdiction and stated that the fund at 
their disposal was already entirely appropriated. Government, however, gave 
a sum of Es. 3,000 and a supply of school books. [260/440.] 

Delhi College. — In reply to an enquir}’’ from the General Committee Mr. J . H. 
Taylor reported on the state of education at Delhi. He noted lack of encourage- 
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meat, ancient endowments in a state of neglect, poverty of tte people ; “ on the 
other hand, that many old colleges exist.” The establishment of a college at Delhi 
was determined and Rs, 600 per mensem was appropriated from the education fund 
and Es. 250 per mensem from an existing fund at Delhi. 

A donation of Rs. 1,70,000 was made by Nawab IsIamaid-ud-Dowla, late 
minister of the King of Oudh. In 1827 the study of astronomy and mathematics 
on European principles was introduced. In 1827 the students numbered 204 ; 
in 1828, 199 and in 1829 the number was 152. The Delhi Inslilulion “ has since 
been founded.” [215, 253/408, 435.] 

Delhi Madrassa. — A grant of Rs. 7,115 from the Town Duty Eund was 
made towards the repair of the Madrassa of Ghazi-ttd-Din Khan* “ an edifice of 
great beauty and celebrity.” Blr. Taylor was appointed superintendent of this 
institution with a salary of Es. 150 per mensem and a grant of Rs. 700 per 
mensem was allotted to it in addition. [216/408.] 

The Delhi Schools of Mr. Fraser. — ^Mr. Eraser had at difierent periods since 
1814 instituted schools for about 80 boys at an expense to himself of about Es. 200 
per mensem.f He suggested that the Committee should take, over his schools 
and extend them so as to educate 400 boys at an estimated cost of Rs. 8,400 per 
annum. The Committee refused on the grounds that the charge was large compared 
uith the Chinsurah schools ; and remarked that, as the peasantry of few other 
countries would bear a comparison as to their state of education with those of 
many parts of British India, the limited funds under the Committee’s manage- 
ment ought to be employed in giving a liberal education to the higher classes of 
the community. [216/409.] 

Delhi Territory. — report of 1826 states that “ in the town of Panipat there 

are several ill-supported and thinly attended schools In parganah Sonepat it 

is reported by the Thanedar that there are but three schools For many years 

Mr. William Eraser supported schools in the larger villages of the Parganah, but 

was forced to withdraw his aid In the to-vvn of Karnal (containing 20,000 

inhabitants) there is only one school.” In 18 mosque schools were 227 pupils.' A 
report of 1827 gives for the southern division of Delhi 27 Muslim schools with 289 
pupils and 24 teachers, and 70 Hindu schools mth 886 pupils and 70 teachers. 
Another report of 1827 gives details of “ 31 schools in this district and of 247 
schools in Delhi and its immediate vicinity.” ^The education is stated to have 
been either gratuitous, or the remuneration provided by the scholar ; “ except in 


* The father of the first Nizam of Hyderabad. The Madrassa is just opposite the Ajmer Gate. 
See Cakb Stephen Artlmology and Monumental Remains of Delhi, p. 263. 
t See Document No, 6, p. 13. 
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tte instance of one school of seven scholars the master of which received Rs. 3 per 
month from the King.” [268/445.] 

EtawaJi School or {'{) Mainpuri College. — The magistrate of Etawah had appro- 
priated for teachers Es. 101 out of the Town Duties. This was eventually sanc- 
tioned and the appropriation was continued until 1828 when, it appears, “ no 
progress had been made in useful learning, that the greater number of pupils was 

generally absent Under these circumstances the institution was abolished.” 

[267/441.] 

Hamirpitr in BundelMand. — In 1828 hlr. M. Ainsle reported the estabhsh- 
ment of a school at Hamirpur and that the Raja of Datia had asked to be allowed 
to subscribe Rs. 1,000 towards it' [281/454.] 

Hijili Madrassa. — ^In 1814 a claim of one rupee a day, for the support of a 
madrassa in the village of Burbah, was accepted and paid vdth arrears. [208/404.] 

Hill Country. — ^Slr. Gerard suggested the establishment of schools, but 
the Committee resolved to limit their aid to the supply of books. [216-409.] 

Hooghly Imamhara. — ^In 1817 the existence of a small school attached to the 
Hooghly Imamhara was reported. In 1824 this institution had ‘ acquired the title 
of a madrassa ’ and was in a prosperous state. The funds had by prudent manage- 
ment amounted to Rs. 16,000 per annum. The expenses were Rs. 505 per mensem. 
There were 83 students, 60 of whom were reading English. There appeared to be 
other funds available “ particularly the purchase money of the Saidpur estate.” 
[285/457.] 

The Jaunpore Native Tree School vran established in 1829. In 1830, 116 boys 
were in attendance. The school was free and was “ conducted on the Lancasterian 
plan.” [279/453.] 

Day School at Meerut. — ^In 1819 a retired Sergeant, Robert Blewett, was 
allowed to open a day school at Meerut. [277/452.] 

The Meerut Free School was established by some European officials. In 1829 
there were 21 European, 16 Hindu, 34 Mussalman pupils. An application for 
a grant was refused by the General Committee on the grounds that all their funds 
were appropriated, and that their funds were intended for natives and not for 
Europeans. The Committee’s refusal concludes by saying “ our chief hope of 
' making any advance is, by forming and fostering a few effective establish- 

ments rather than by the multiplication of seminaries of an inferior description.” 
[277/452.] 

Murshidabad College and School. — In 1825 Government sanctioned the estab- 
lishment of an institution at Murshidabad for the education of members of the 
Kizamat family at an annual cost of Rs. 16,536. In 1826 it was reported that, _ 
the members of the family of the Nizam “ not consenting to embrace the oppor- 
tunity of entering the institution, the Resident filled up the number of 50 students. 
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of fiix wore to nftend the college — !t (he Fchool.” Tlie, anmml charge was 

IP.OOO. [219, 281/111, -151.] 

lUnmrtOTC School I'n (he riti/ of Murfhu!filiiiil.—-\i\ 1818 a claim for 5 per 
mcn-cm for the Mipjmrt of n college at Murshiihihad was allowed. In 1821 (liis 
chiin i\as ag.iiii consideri'd and allowed. [28 .jMo7.] 

Projifoifl CoUnjc^ til Nti'lits itni! Tirhiit.~-'Yho e'-tahlidmient of collegc-s at. 
thc-o place*, was proiio.-e<l hy Lord .Minto in 1811.* A coiiimittoo was formed 
in Nadia to carry mi( the ))lan hnt nothin^ was done until 181(> when (he committee 
reported on (he atate of e<lnca(ion in Nadia. There were -10 .schools with about 
889 students “ their ages aveniping between 25 and 85 years.” Government made 
further enijniries but no rcjdy appeara to have been received by 1821. At Tirlmt 
abo a committee was nj>[K)inted to carry out the idea. Suggestion.s were made 
but nothing had been done by 1821. In that year (1821) the design of founding 
colleges .at Nadia and Tirlmt was finally nbamlom'il. [205M02.] 

A*(»f/iV;.- -{The supplement ciPiitaiiis further infonnatiim about Nadia.) In 
1829 a jietition for (he ri’stitution of allow-nnces amounting to R.s. 100 per mensem 
was inv(-.lignt<'<l and eventually s.inctionod hy the Committee of Puhlic Instruc- 
tion. A report atates (hat Nadia contains iihont 25 lolt, Tlie instruction is free. 
Tim Pandit.s receive funds friim former grunts of tiio Raja of Nadia and pre.sonts 
from the r.amindnr>. Tlie stwients aro full grown men : the usual number in a 
tol is altont 20 to 25 hnt tiiere may he rome 50 to CO. The total nnmhcr of atndenl.s 
L raid to l>c from WV) to CiK), rome from remote parts of India. The cliief slndy i.s 
or logic. I'rom 1815 to 1821 various claims to the continuance of allow- 
ance? were made and grantryl. [257, 280, •158, -158.] 

Slotc of [’ihirtiitnn t'n AV;/iorc. — In 1820 Mr. R. .Tenhins reported on education 
in (lie country <»f Nagpore. In Captain Gordon’!' district were 115 schools with 
1,170 pupils: “calculating liie immher of children tinder si.xteen years, beyond 
v.liirh age (hey never lemaiii at school, at 80,077 it wmild appear that public instruc- 
tion is only extended to one in eighty.” In (he Wniiignnga district wore 55 schools 
with -152 pn[tils. In Captain Moiilgomerie’.s district were only 7 .scliools. In 
Chhatti' garli were •! or 5 rchools at Rattanpur. 5 at Raipur and perhaps one in 
(’.sell pargannh. The sclioolmasterh receive 1 from two to four iitinas a month from 
<',ich scholar. IVivaO* tuition was given free to a still greater nnmher of children 
hy the village pandits. The teachers were paid hy the paroiits at the rate of (wo 
or tliree rnjiecs per annum or hy jiresents, “ hut moro frequently hy (he. tutor living 
free of e.';pciis(« with (lie jiarents of the children.” 'flic number of jmbiic schools 
in wiiich ])aymcnt.s were made hy (lie parents was ‘IG with TtiG pupils. There wore 


* Hro (lociiinriit Ni>. a, g. It) 
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51 private tutors with 323 pupils. The remuneration of private tutors varied from 
Es, 2 per mensem in addition to their food and clothing, to Es. 30. [282/455.] 
Rajsliahi . — In 1817 a claim for Es. 7-8 per mensem “ for performing the duty 
of a school ” appears to have been disallowed. 

In 1813 a claim for Es. 90 per annum for the support of a college, which, it was 
reported, was still efficiently maintained, was allowed. [288/459.] 

School at Surgeemarree* * * § in Rangpur . — ^In 1826 Mr. D. Scott “ called the atten- 
tion of the Bengal Government to the rude and barbarous state of the inhabitants 
of the Garo mountains.” A school was started with a headmaster on Es. 200 per 
mensem, a native assistant at Es. 60 ; stipends for 40 boys Es. 160 ; contingencies 
Es. 40. The first incumbent resigned and the second died in 1828. [279/453.] 
The Sylhet Madrassa was reported upon in 1827. “A few disciples,” were 
instructed and “ the parties appeared to be extremel)’' indigent.” [289/459.] 


General. 

The General Committee of Public Instruction- at Calcutta . — ^In 1823 a note by 
Holt Mackensief led to the formation of a General Committee of Public Instruc- 
tion.! The lakh of rupees appropriated for education§ was placed at the Committee’s 
disposal. The schools at Chinsurah, Eajputana and Bhagalpur were placed under 
the control of the Committee. Correspondence relating to education was trans- 
ferred to the office of the Persian Secretary.il The arrears of the lakh of rupees 
for 1821-2 and 1822-3 amounting to Es. 1,66,400 were placed at their disposal. In 
1826 the Government forwarded a report of the Committee to the Court of Directors 
(Pisher then gives an analysis of this report which consists of accounts of the various 
institutions. The essential information contained in Fisher’s analysis has been 
incorporated in t-he preceding paragraphs.) [214, 252/408, 434.] 

Despatch of 5th September 1827 .*^ — ^This despatch suggests the restriction of 
expenses, and the abolition of pensions to students. The services of the late 
Dr. Lumsden are eulogised : the arrangements proposed in the Vidyalaya 
are confirmed, particularly the two professorships. It directs attention to the 


* Kurigram south of Coooh Bihar. Singimari river is a tributary of the Brahmaputra, 

t Document No. 17, p. 57. 

J Document No. 16, p. 54. ' 

§ Document No. 7, p. 22. 

II See documents Nos. 15 and 20, pp. 54 and 7 1. 

^ Printed in Evidence of 1832. App. I, No. 8 [333/489] and also in Madras Selections. 1855, 
p.29. 
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moral as well as tlic intellectual character of the students. The orders relating to 
emploj'incnt in the law courts are confirmed. [267/445.] 

Despatch of ISth February JS29.* — This relates to the Finances of the Company 
and directs economy. [267/445.] 

Despatch of 29th September ISSO.'f — This despatch reviews the reports on 
institutions, which are considered highly gratifying. It reviews the several insti- 
tutions, refers to the establishment of English colleges, to English as the 
language of public business and the proposed college at Bareilly, which is approved. 
[207/445.] 

Despatch of 24th August 1831.'^ — This despatch reviews the encouraging reports 
on institutions. It approves the establishmept of a hospital in connexion with 
the Calcutta Sanskrit College. The progress of the Anglo-Indian College is con- 
sidered not so satisfactory. The donation bj'' Raja Ashmad-ud-Dowla to the 
college at Delhi is considered important aid. The encouragement given to the 
Serampore publications in English and Bengali is approved. [267/445.] 

Regulation XI of 1826. — In 1826 a Committee was formed to consider the 
proposal to make literary attainments the condition of law appointments ; and 
Regulation XI of 1826 in which certain rules were embodied was passed. The 
last of these rules allows learned natives to claim examination for a certificate at 
the annual examinations at the Madrassa and Hindu Colleges. [266/444.] 

The Press. — A press, as a means of extending knowledge by the introduction 
of printed books, involving an outlay of Rs. 13,000 with an establishment costing 
Rs. 715 per mensem was authorized. Later the establishment was transferred 
to the Baptist Jlission Press. Between 1824 and 1830 it cost Rs. 98,890. Thirty- 
three works were produced and their estimated value was Rs. 58,890. (Details 
of publications are given.§) [218/411.] 

Contributions. — Contributions to the Education Fund from the Rajas Kali- 
Sankar Ghosal, Harinath Rai, and BudanathHai to the amounts of Rs. 92,000 
were received. 

Regimental schools. — “ Provision is made by the Government for the educa- 
tion of all natives who enter the military service of the Company at this presidency 
and of their children.” [290/460.] 


♦ Printed in Evidence of JS32. App. I., No. 10 [339/493]. 

[Printed in Evidence of IS32. App. I, No. 11 [339/493]; and Madras Seleo'ions, ISS5 
p. XXXVI— XLIV. 

t Printed in Evidence of 1837. App. No. 12 [546/498]. 

§ Soo also document No. 35, p. 140. 
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Tanjorc. — ^From a very early period the missionaries Zeigcnbald, Gericke, 
Kieruander a}id Swartz"'' had schools at their several stations of JIadras, Cnddalore, 
Tanjore, and Trichinopoly. In 1787 the Court of Directors atitliorised a permanent 
grant of 250 ^^agodasf each for the three schools whch had been established at 
Tanjorc, Eamandapuram and Shivaganga. Later on there appears to have been a 
school at each of Tanjorc and Kumbakonani costing Rs. 4,200 per aimum. In 1820 
a request was received by Government for titles to certain plots of ground connected 
with the schools and chapels in Tanjore. [220, 290/412, 4C0.] 

Sunday School at the Mount. — In 1812 a Sunday school was established at 
St. Thomas’ Mount “ to afford clementarj* instruction on "the Lancasterian 
plan to half caste and native children.” A grant of 300 pagodas was made. 
[220/412.] 

Cuddapah. — In 1814, Jlr. Ross, the Collector of Ciiddapah, suggested the 
establishment of a school in each district. Government authorised an experiment 
at Cuddapah under Mr. Ross. Jlr. Ross died soon afterwards. [221/412.] 

Palamcottah and Tinncvelly. — ^In 1817 and 1818 Jlr. Hough, a missionary, 
started a school at Palamcottah and another at Tinncvelly. In 1819 he asked for 
a grant of 25 pagodas a month, which was refused. Tlie Court of Directors, however, 
remarked upon the utility of these schools and desired to he informed of the grounds 
for the refusal. The Jladras Government explained that the private character 
of the schools, the uncertain continuance of Mr. Hough’s superintendence and the 
probable inconvenience of the precedent had determined their decision ; but that 
the Court’s wishes Avould be borne in mind. [221/412.] 

Committee of Public Instruction. — ^In 1822 Sir Tliomas Mumm suggested]: a 
survej’’ of the actual state of education in the various proAunces under the Madras 
Government. “ It is not my intention,” Sir Thomas Avrites, “ to recommend any 

interference AA'hatever in the native schools the people should be left to manage 

their schools in their oaati AA'ay. All A\'e ought to do is to facilitate the operations 
of these schools, bj’ restoring any funds that may haA’^e been dir^erted from them, 
and perhaps granting additional ones.” The Com't of Directors gaA'e great credit 


* See chapter I, p. 3. ■ s 

t In Madras, down to 1818, accounts were kept in pagodas, fanams and kas (8 kas=l fanam, 42 
fanams= 1 pagoda). In 1818 the rupee was made the standard coin and the pagoda was then reckoned 
equivalent to 3J rupees. 

t See Evidence of 1832, App. I, No. 14 [349/500]. 
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to Sir Tliomas Jluiiro for ]m%-ing originated the enquiry. In 182G tlie Madras 
Government forwarded to the Court the several returns of which the following is 
a summary. 

Fees . — Tlic schools arc for the most part supported by fees varying from 
one anna to four rupees per mensem ; ordinarily about I annas and seldom 
c.vcccdirig half a rupee. 

E>\dommi\ts . — Endowincnls bringing in some Rs. 4.212 arc reported but 
other endowments of whicli (he value is not stated arc recorded. The Raja of 
Tanjorc supports 41 scliools and 77 colleges and • the Zamorin Raja supports 
a college. Scliools at the public cxpcn.se (costing Rs. ],3G1) arc mentioned. In 
some districts it is also reported that “ public endowments for the advance- 
ment of learning have been diverted from their original purpose or resumed.” 

Statistics for each district except Canara arc given. The totals arc — 


— 

Hindu. 

Mulminnm> 

(Inn, 

Male-. 

rcmalo. 

I Total. 

Scholars • 

17.S,0S0 

la.-wi 

1st, 110 

0,.’)02,(!00 

•1,510 

0.091,59:1 

1 

1 

1 lSS,«i)0 

22»5n4,l93 

1 


Mr. Campbell, the Collector of Bcllary, gives details (Part of his report is 
given above as document No. 18). On these rcjiorts Sir Thomas Munro recorded 
a minute dated the 10th March 182G. (Fisher gives an abstract of this minute 
which, however, occurs above as document No. 21, ]>. 73.) 

'1110. minute of Sir Thomas Munro concludes by recommending the apjioint- 
ment of a Committee of Public, Instruct ion. With very slight modification the 
Council concurred in the President’s suggc.stions. The following were appointed 
members of the Committee ; — 11. S. Graeme, AV. Oliver, John Stokes, and A. D. 
Campbell. 

The object of the Committee Is stated to bo " the general improvement of 
education.” The mcmbcr.s arc instructed " to acquaint themsclvc.s fully with its 
actual state, and to consider and report to Government from time to time the results 
of their enquiries and deliberations re.specting the best moans of improving it.” 
A di,sbur8cmcnt of Rs. 45,000 per annum is authorised. 

In 1826 the Committee issued a circular Icf.fer, dated the 24th June, to the 
several officers in the interior. (This letter is given in full.) It states that “ no 
measures can be pursued, whatever other advantages they may offer, vhich are 
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°f *’■” '’“I”'’’ “•’* 

of the coUectorates • that hmve ond 15 subordinate sclioois for each 

fonn a boCnffioient Leh ^ “ rrelWnary step, to 

college is non- established 0^^, plStLr-' 3“ f “ “"‘'d f ” 
candidates from earh nrmr:r,e. i. -‘■ rcsmency , and it is requested that two 

“ who will receive each a K directed to proceed to Madras, 

samepay to com„^ provnnce^n the 

P y, to commence then- duties as masters in the coUectorate schools.” 

colIectoLte°rTahsildrrv°t^'^T°^°? ^ principal tmvns of each 

schools sSd ?e otn?n ^ ^ Th^ 

posed to send intoTe nr?^ F- 

and Persian at a few of f1, ’ of Sanskrit, Arabic, Tamil or Telugu 

college. of the principal towms, some of the law students at the 

thesuperint!ndlnceo?fhrCoUef^^ 

dates for the sitiiafinn nf ii reported that 10 candi- 

encouiini; prosne L coUectorate teachers were being trained “ with the.most 

lished witWn the^Presid ’. o’gf^t tahsildary schools had been estab- 

“ his Lnm saw of fees to be levied by a masSr so that 

he will receive fro'm^ Government double the amount which 

series "o/w^Wn obtaiued permission to print at the College press a 

lished at Banc^alorp f ‘ Port of India. In 1829 a school was estab- 

the Eaia of Mvsotp »i the English and native languages for which 

aud S In'" “ t”“" *n “ «“■“ ”* “'■ 

braucb of that at Calcutta.) •“*“ ” “ 

teachnSnafn““"'‘“"*“'‘f‘'*”"*'»*' ^ additiouto the tbice Hindu 
Ecbool at Arco!. In ]S2s^^'"'n’i establishment of a tahsildary 

PaiihJielcJiprrif ‘ nf ^ ool-room was erected at Calicut and another at 

for Masulipatam. 1^1829 °h instructor was appointed 

dary school at Tr' 7 ■ ""i etcher was approved for Kinnbakonam and a tahsil- 

y senool at Trichnopohj was approved. [296/464.1 

the natives in Government for the education of 

^ aarives in military service and their children. [297/465.] 
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Bombay. 

In 1752 two fidditionnl ciiaplnins Avcrc appointed for Tclleclicry and Anjengo 
“ that tlic rising generation niiglit be instructed in the Protestant religion.” The 
Court also rccoinincnded to the Bombay Government “ the setting up and estab- 
lishing of charity schools.” [229/417.] 

Mrs. Boyd’s Charity. — In 17G7 Sirs. Eleanor Boyd left Bs. G,000 to the charity 
Hcliool at Bomba}',, which had, since 1918, been supported by voluntary subscrip- 
tions. The funds of this institution, apart from Sirs. Bo 3 'd's legacy, appear to 
have amounted (o Bs. IG.Ho in 1824, Later Mrs' Boyd’s legacy is referred to 
as being ‘ apjirojiriated ns an endowment to the Bombay Education Society.’ 
[220, 207/418, 4G5.] 

Emjhtrcr Tii.<:litution at Bombay. — The Engineer Institution is maintained by 
Government. In 1821 there wcrq.SG native students and 14 lack of European 
descent. The Stij>orintciulont n-as Captain Jervis. In 182G the Court of Directors 
observed that this institution had been c.stablishcd n-ithout tlicir authority. In 
182G there were SO students and the report appears to liavc given ‘ high .satisfaction ’ 
to Government. In 1820 the Court sanctioned the increase to Bs. 800 per mensem 
of Captain Jervis’ pay. [215, .300/430, 473.] 

Captain Sutherland’s plan.— In 1825 Captain Sutherland formulated a plan 
for educating youths for the revenue service which was approved (no details arc 
given), and 24 boys were placed under C.aptnin Jervis and a sum of Bs. 400 per 
mensem was allotted — Bs. 200 for a superintendent and Bs. 200 for 25 stipends 
at Bs. 8 ench. 

Medical School, Bombay. — In 1825 a scheme for an iustitiition for the instruc- 
tion of natives in medicine was formulated. This institution was to be similar to 
that at Calcutta. The pay of the princijial was Bs. 500 per mensem and his staff 
consisted of three munshis each on Bs. 40 per mensem and two peons “ to assist 
in reading and translatiivg in the different languages.” The work at first appears 
to have consisted princip, ally of translating the pharmacopoeia, a book on anatomy 
and physiology, and other medical works. [311/474.] 

Elphin.slonc Professerships. — In 1827, on the retirement of 5Ir. Elpliinstonc, 
a sum of Bs. 1,20,000 was subscribed ns an endowment for " three professors of 

t.hc English langtiagc and European arts and sciences to be designated 

the Elpliinstonc Professorships.” In 1830 the subscriptions amounted to 
Bs. 2,15,100 and the Court of Directors authorised the grant of an equal amount 
either as a sum of money or an annual allowance. The final proposal to ivliich 
this sanction appears t o apply was to institute two professorships — one of 
“ mathematics, astronomy and all branches of natural philosophy at Bs. 800 per 
mensem, who might have charge of tho observatory and rc.sido rent free in the 

2 n 
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house which was erected at Bombay for the astronomer ; and only one other 
professor or teacher on a salary of Rs. 600 per mensem who would be expected to ^ 
possess a complete knowledge of the practical application of the sciences of 
architecture, hydraulics, mechanics, etc., etc.” [303/469.] 

Sir Edioard 'West Scholarships. — In 1828 a sum of Rs. 11,400 was subscribed 
as an endowment for certain scholarships and prizes to be called ‘ Sir Edward West 
scholarships and prizes.’ [304/469.] 

The Hindu College at Poona was established in 1821 by Government at an 
annual cost of Rs. 15,250. The college Avas designed to contain 100 students and, 
the subjects to be taught Avere divinity, medicine, metaphysics,- mathematics and 
astronomy, law, ‘ logic, belles-lettres, rhetoric and grammar.’ Part of Dr. J 
Taylor’s library appears to have been handed over to the college. In 1825 arrange- 
ments were made for the teaching of English. In 1828 an application for permis- 
sion to give money prizes caused some discussion in the Bombay Council. Even- 
tually Rs. 1,520 was distributed. [247, 308/431, 472.] 

The DhuJcsna. — “ The Honourable Mountstuart Elphinstone, in his Report 
on the territories conquered from the PeishAva, submitted to the Governor-General 
in Council in 1819, stated, that in the Peishwa’s time, an annual distribution 
of charity, called the Dhuksna, took place, which cost five lakhs of rupees ; that 
‘ tlie original plan was to give prizes to learned Brahmins, but that as a handsome 
sum was given to every claimant, however ignorant, to pay his expenses, the insti- 
tution degenerated into a mere giving of alms.’ Th^ practice was therefore 
abolished, the sum of five lakhs of rupees being considered ‘ too enormous to waste ;’ 
but the abolition appearing to be extremely unpopular, Mr. Elphinstone obtained 
the sanction of the Bengal Government to the appropriation of a sum not exceeding 
two lakhs of rupees to this object, and re-established that which appeared to have 
been the original Dhuksna, amounting to Rs. 50,000, and proposed that it should 
be still kept up but that ‘ most of the prizes, instead of being conferred on profi- 
cients in Hindoo divinity, should be allotted to those who were most skilled in 
the more usefxil branches of learning, laAv, mathematics, etc., and that a certain 
number of professors might be appointed to teach' those sciences.’ The arrange- 
ment and appropriation of the Dhuksna Avas committed to Mr. Chaplin, the com- 
missioner in the Deccan.” [247/431.] 

The 'Native School Society of Southern Konhan was formed in 1823. In 1824 a 
grant of Rs. 500 per annum was given by Government. The report of 1824 shows 
4 schools AAUth 6 teachers and 238 pupils. The average cost per pupU in the Mahratta 
schools is Rs. 3 ; in the English school it is Rs. 25. In the Enghsh school half the 
cost is borne by the pupils. “ Further proceedings of the society have been held 
in correspondence Avith the Native Education Society.” [246, 309/430, 473.]., 
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Society for Promoting the Education of the Poor within the Government of 
Bombay. — This Society was formed in 1825 with donations amounting to some 
Bs. 40,000. The Court of Directors authorized a grant of 'Ks. 500 per mensem. 
The schools established, which were conducted on Bell’s system, were the Central 
School, Bombay, with 180 scholars, four native schools at Bombay with 217 
^ scholars ; one at Surat with 25 ; one at Tamrah with 29 ; one at Broach with 30 
scholars. In 1825 the Humber of scholars had decreased. [229/418.] 

Native Sdiool Book and School Society. — ^This Society was formed in 1823 for 
the purpose of promoting education among the natives. The Society adheres 
“ to the principles and rules on which education is conducted by the natives them- 
selves ; and in consonance with those principles, the society adopted the Lancas- 
terian plan.” In 1823 a grant of Es. 1,060 per mensem was sanctioned by Govern- 
ment who also gave the Society a lithographic press. In 1824-6 some Es. 3,500 
was subscribed by native gentlemen for buildings. Dr. John Taylor's valuable 
library was handed over to the Society by Government. 

In 1824 a speSal Committee of the Society was appointed to examine the 
system of education prevailing among the natives. This Committee reported 
that the chief wants were books, ‘ an easy and efficacious method of imparting 
instruction,’ teachers, funds. They recommended a series of publications, and 
after a comparison with ‘ the Malabar system of tuition,’ the adoption of the 
plans of Lancaster and Boll, and the training of teachers at Bombay. 

Considerable discussion among the members of Council followed and Mr. 
Warden wrote a minute on the Committee’s recommendations. The collectors 
were called upon for information and returns from seven districts were recorded 
in 1825. 


District. 

f 

1 Villages. 

Villages 1 
with 
Bchools. 

Schools. 

Scholars, 

Teachers' fees, etc. 

Atimcdabad 

028 

49 

1 

84» 

2,051 

Occasional foes and food. 

Soutliorn KonUan 

2,240 

05 

80 

1,500 

About Ks. 4 por inenBcra and 
food. 

Kaira District . 

C79 ! 

1 

... 

139 


y Food and money presents on 
[ special occasions, e.g., Ks. o 
} when tlio pupil leaves. 

Kaira Siiddor Station i 

... 

... 

2 

230 

Nortliom Konkan 

i 

... 

1 

9 

1 

780 

1 

Various alloivano from 

parents. 


21 m Abmodabad and 0*3 in viilago.^ 


2d2 
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District. 

Villages. 

Villages 

with 

schools. 

Schools. 

Scholars. 

Teachers’ lees, etp. 

Surat Zillah 

055 

21 to each 
100 vil- 
lages. 

139 

3,000 

1 

Pood, cash, land* 

Surat Term 

/ 

08 and 74 
o t li e r 
teachers 

3,040 

... 

— 

About Es. 00 per annum in 
grain and money. 

Broach Zillah . 

390 

... 

98 


Fixed allowances, or grain 
and money at certain stages 
of proficiency. 

Broach Town . 

... 


10 

373 

Grain, small monthly fee and 
proficiency fees. 

Kandesh . . j 

2,738 

08 

189 

1 

2,022 

The average for each school 
is not more than Es. 30 
per annum. 

Poona City 

... 

... 

222 

... 

Poona District 

880 

... 

149 

2,445 

Bs. 3 to 0 per annum for 
each scholar. 

Ahmadnagar . 

6,035 


101 

... 

Average Es. 3 per mensem for 
each master. 

Dharwar . 

1,441 

... . 

150 

2,351 

Avomgo pay about Es. 4 per 
mensem for each master. 


The returns are accompanied by a report from Mr. Secretary Farish,* who 
suggests the expediency of adopting the native method of payment, including 
the daily present of grain, and advocates the training of teachers as the first step. 
(Details of schemes by Major Kobertson, hlr. Williams and Lieutenant Jervis 
are given.) 

The Government in a communication to the Directors state “ that education 
is in a low state throughout the country ; that the instruction imparted’ in schools 
extends, with very fimited exceptions, only to such an elementary acquaintance 
with writing and arithmetic as is absolutely necessary for the business of a shop- 
keeper or tullatee ; that but a small proportion of the people acquire even this 
knowledge ; and that the aid of Government, in providing or assisting in the 
remuneration of school masters, is essential to any advancenient of learning.” 
[ 231 - 245 / 419 - 430 .] 


See chapter W above, p 49. 
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Miscellaneous. 

.•imcrican Missionaries . — In 182C certain plots of gound were granted to the 
American missionaries. [31 5/4 77. ) 

Hcijimr.iilal schools . — In 182() an increase in the pay of schoolmasters from 
Rs. 12 to Ks. 15 per mensem was sanctioned. [315/477.] 

Lilhographj . — Between 1822 and 1830 a number of litliogra])hic presses were 
sent out to Bombay and in 1827 the Native School Book and School Society was 
directed to use the Government lithographic pre-ss ' on all occasions when litho- 
graph)’ might be required.’ [31.5/470,] 

Despatches. 

Dcsjmich of IGth Aprtl JS2S *. — This refers to the reports of the collectors and 
judge.s. [316/477.] 

DcsjnUch of ISlh Fchniarij lS2(hf . — Approves the establishment of training 
school at Bombay ; asks for reports from districts ; c.Kpresscs satisfaction regard- 
ing the Engineering Institution; approves Sir. Elphinstone’s views; directs a 
reconsideration of the proposal to appoint superintendents (Inspectors) ; requires 
further information relative to Captain Sutherland’s plan. [316/477.] 

Despatch of 29th September 1830 %. — Approves generally proposals regarding 
the Engineering Institution, the medical school, the Elphinstonc Professorships, 
the, Poona college and native teacher.s. [316/477.] 


• Printcil in EMencf of 1S32, App. 1, No. 28 [388/527], 
t Printed in Entlcnce of 1S32, .‘tpp. I, No. .30 [3!)l/.720j. 
4 Printed In Kri'imct of IS32, .-Ipp. /, No. Si [■lOS/.i-tl]. 
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etc., by G. Nichom-s, pp. 9-13. 
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Despatch, dated 7th September 1808, to 
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